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Three great fears that haunt the fireside 


HREE great fears walk with 
men from their offices to their 
homes, and sit with them by 
their firesides at night. 
They are as old as the race; and 
yet new in the experience of 
every individual member of it. 


They break rudely into conver- 
sations of husbands and wives, 
causing sudden silences. They 
thrust themselves between the 
faces of men and their little ones 
with quick stabs of apprehension. 


Three gnawing fears: 
—the fear of the loss of health 
—the fear of the loss of the job 
—the fear of a dependent old age 
Youth laughs at all three fears. 
Health seems boundless then; the 
joba ae eee and old age lost 
i 


in the far, dim future. 
The fear that seems foolish 
at 21 is very real at 35 


UT many a man comes to 
himself with a start in his 
early thirties or forties. 


“IT am not progressing as fast 
as I ought,” he says to himself. 
“Other men are passing me.” 
And he begins to ask very ear- 
nestly: ““Where am I going to be 
ten years from now?” 


In such a mental attitude men 
turn in large numbers to the 
Alexander etilens Institute. 

For this is a distinguishing 
characteristic of the Institute— 
a fact which makes it unique 


the of business 


among forces 


training. 


The men who turn to it are not 
boys; their average age is a Iittle 
over thirty; and eighty-five per cent 
of them are married. 


They are attracted to the Institute 
because it enables them thru the teach- 
ing of all the fundamentals of business 
to safeguard themselves against two 
of the Three Great Fears—loss of a 
job and dependent old age. 


For years the Institute has de- 
voted itself exclusively to the single 
work of training men for higher exec- 
utive positions in business—the posi- 
tions that demand a knowledge of 
the fundamentals that underlie all 
business—the positions which banish 
the fear of the ee of a job or depend- 
ent old age. The Institute offers no 
training for specialized tasks of nar- 
row opportunity. It has only one 
course of executive training. 


Advisory Council 

On its Advisory Council are: Frank 
A. Vanderlip, the financier; John 
Hays Hammond, the eminentengineer ; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist; General Coleman duPont. 
the well-known business executive ; 
and Joseph French Johnson, Dean of 
the New York University School of 
Commerce. 


The kind of men enrolled 


HE. proof of the Institute’s power 

is found in the men who are now 
moving forward to larger success 
with the help of its training. Amon 
its cNewctins of subscribers are st 
men as Stephen B. Mambert, Vice 
President Thomas A. Edison In- 
dustries; Melville W. Mix, President 
of the Dodge Manufacturing Co. ; John 
G. Wood, President Midwest Engine 


Company, and scores of others \ ho 
gladly testify as to the value of the 
nstitute Course and Service. 


At least you owe it to yourself 
to investigate 
F you are in your twenties, or thir- 
ties, or forties, it lies within your 
power to give yourself the kind of 
training that will banish fear. 


The fear of the breakdown that 
so often comes from the futile strug- 
gle in a monotonous position need 
never trouble you. You may lift 
yourself forever out of the class of 
men of whom there are too many into 
the class for whom the demand al- 
ways exceeds the supply. 

An institute that can help you do 
this—that has proved its help in 
thousands of other lives—is worth 
your investigation at least. 


‘‘ Forging Ahead in Business’”’ 
TT: make investigation very easy the Alex- 

ander Hamilton Institute has published a 
116-page book, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
To thousands of men it has proved the great 
turning point; it contains valuable informa- 
tion, and is worth an evening of any man’s 
time. It is free; and will be sent entirely 
without obligation. It is the first step in the 
banishment of fear; send for vour copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
638 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may keep without obligation. 


Business 
Position 


Canadian address, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto; Australian Address, 8a Castlereagh St., Sydney. 





Copy.ight 1921, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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our skin is changing 


This is your chance to 


SKIN clear, radiant! If you would 

have a good complexion, you must 

take care continually of the new skin 
that is forming every day. 

Every day, as old skin dies, new forms to 
take its place. By the proper care and treat- 
ment, you can make this new skin what you will! 

Skin specialists say that the best way to 
keep the skin in a healthy, aetive condition, is 
by proper cleansing and stimulating treat- 
ments with a soap carefully prepared to suit 
the nature of the skin. 


To make your skin soft and lovely, use the 
following treatment daily: 


Lather your washcloth well with warm 
water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Apply it 
to your face and distribute the lather thor- 
oughly. Now with the tips of your fingers 
work this cleansing, antiseptic lather into 
your skin, always with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse first with warm: water, 
then with cold—the colder the better. Finish 
by rubbing your face for thirty seconds with 
a piece of ice. Always be careful to dry the 
skin thoroughly. 


every day 


make it what you will 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
begin today the treatment your skin needs. 

A 26-cent cake is sufficient for a month or 
six weeks of any Woodbury facial treatment 
and for general cleansing use for that time. 
Woodbury’s is on sale at drug stores and toilet 
goods counters throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


‘Your treatment for 
one week’’ 
A miniature set of the Woodbury skin preparations 
sent to you for 25 cents 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set of Woodbury’s 
skin preparations, containing your complete Woodbury 
treatment for one week. 

You will find, first, the little booklet, “A Skin You Love 
to Touch,” telling you the special treatment your skin 
needs; then a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
—enough for seven nights of any treatment; a sample 
tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream;.and samples 
of Woodbury’s Cold Cream and. Facial Powder, with 
directions. telling you -just: how theyrshould be used. 
Write today for this special new Woodbury outfit. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 5502 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Fergens Co., 
Limited, 5502 Sherbrooke Stree*, Pertl:, Ontario. 
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Prejudice 


HERE. 1s no single word to which 

the world owes so many of its 
troubles as the word Prejudice. This 
is particularly true in the business world 
which the woman worker seeks to enter 
or has entered. She is not only a vic- 
tim of her own prejudices, but she is 
beset on all sides by so much masculine 
prejudice that she has no chance to 
overcome her own. 

Even the most modern and intelligent 
business man is likely to confess in pri- 
vate to certain prejudices concerning 
women workers. For example, he be- 
lieves firmly that women are good at 
detail’? work. He got this idea from 
the fact that their fingers are often slen- 
derer than masculine fingers. He is 
often so disgusted when he finds a 
woman who is not good at detail that 
he is inclined to dismiss her at once 
without discovering what she can do. 

He likewise often believes that women 
are * ‘difficult’ —this difficulty | very 
likely being that they wont put up with 
certain idiosyncrasies of his own. He 
also knows absolutely that they are 
illogical. He reasons thus because in an 
argument he had with his wife at break- 
fast she declared she wouldn’t trade 
with a certain grocer because she didn’t 





like’? him—although he knows. this 
grocer and recognizes him as a — good 
fellow” and therefore a good grocer. 
He is likely to call his stenographer 
temperamental because she 1s willing to 
dust her desk but rebels at doing his 
He is particularly enraged at Miss Smith, 
that nice college girl at the ofhce, who 
actually declined to spend two weeks 
at his country home with the children 
while he and his wife went for a motor- 
trip. He argues that it is such a nice 
vacation for her, while she is unreason- 
able enough to prefer her business job 
at the office. He never has understood 
why the telephone operator refuses to 
give up her twenty-five-dollar-a-week 


job and marry the shipping clerk, who 


receives twenty-two. He should think 
she would want a © home of her own,” 
although she shares a delightfully homey 
apartment with two other congenial 
girls. 
<© it goes. Prejudice guides all too 
often the business man’s thought 
and helps him make his every decision. 
But in the language of the dictionary, 
‘a judgment formed before due exam- 
ination and consideration” is hardly 
what one expects from the time- 
honored business man of America. 



















































Caruso immortalized 


A vast heritage of arts and literature has been bequeathed 
to the world by the passing centuries, but it, remained for 
the Victrola to perform a similar service for music. 


It has bridged the oblivion into which both singer and 
musician passed. The voice of Jenny Lind is forever stilled, 
but that of Caruso will live through all the ages. The greatest 
artists of the present generation have recorded their art for 
the Victrola, and so established the enduring evidence of 
their greatness. 


There are Victrolas from $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on 
the Ist of each month, 


_ Victrola 





REG. U.S. PAY. OFF, 


- Vietor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New py 
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My High Adventure 


By 


AGES 


GC. LAGE 


The story of a woman’s airplane flight into an otherwise almost 
inaccessible section of our continent,and the new El Dorado 
she found there— illustrated with photographs by the author. 


Agnes Laut just after she landed after crossing the North Canada mountains in an airplane. 


IRST, I wish to disclaim that in coming out over the 

mountains of one of our farthest-north rivers I did 
anything extraordinary. I did not come out by airplane be- 
cause I wanted to, or had so planned, but because I had 
to. I was pressed for time to fulfill engagements. The 
motor-canoe which I had engaged to come down eight 
hundred miles of the great sweeping curve in the river 
across the Divide had gone wrong far upstream beyond the 
reach of telegram or mail; and the fur-trade steamboat 
which was to bring me out the next one thousand miles 
struck a sandbar in low water and sat down for the winter 
with her hull in the mud to await the heave of spring 
floods. 

Then the schedule of the railroad which cuts across the 
half-circle of Peace River was changed at the last moment; 
and the result was a choice between indefinite delay getting 
across to the north side of the river and out, or—a flight 
over delays and difficulties. Ordinarily you may motor from 
the south side of Peace River to the north side of the 
Great Bend; but the fall rains had set it, followed by 
frosts that cut the roads into sticky plow-furrows, and 
that way of exit was barred. The airplane was there; so 
I took it. 

Yet only four years ago I sat in my office on Fifth 
Avenue and used every persuasion in my power to prevent 
a young aviator trying to fly across the Rockies: it was 
unsafe; the atmospheric conditions and winds among the 
peaks created pockets of air, into which the airplane might 
“lump” or fall; a dead engine among peaks meant certain 
death, for the fogs were thick as wool at cloud line. Hadn’t 
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I been caught in blizzards on Mount Stephen? Didnt 1 
know? Didn't two of us sit roped to a Swiss guide for 
three hours in a snowstorm waiting for the air to clear, so 
we could come down? Didn't we strike the heavy timber 
line coming down after dark and have to do the rest of a 
six-mile bridlepath at a fast dog-trot, stubbing toes and 
banging into trees where we failed to get “the feel” of open 
way ahead? I ought to know, for we put the old Swiss 
guide on the rope aft so he would brace us if we fell coming 
down over the iced rocks, and I had to set the pace to the 
fore through the dark, when we hit the timber line! What 
if your airplane went dead in that kind of a predicament? 
If you came down through a blizzard in that sort of a land- 
ing-place, you would be smashed on the rocks, or amid the 
big timbers. I recall I finished up my advice to the young 
aviator: “Flying will never, never be either possible or safe 
in the Rockies. I have climbed mountains all my life. 
I know.” 

That was four years ago; and here I was, doing exactly 
what I had said could not be done—doing it because I had 
to, not because I wanted to; and when I came down from 
thirty-five hundred to twenty-five hundred feet above the 
clouds lying in white banks between the high shores of 
Peace River, with my ears humming from the roar of the 
propeller making fourteen hundred revolutions a minute 
and the throb of a ninety horse-power engine making a 
distance of one hundred and sixty-five miles in one and a half 
hours, my first words were: “Safe as a rocking-chair! 
Easier than a motor-ride! The only way to do this North 
Country of immense distances and mountain grades!” 
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The only inconvenience of 
which I was aware as’ I climbed 
out of the cockpit was that 
voices seemed very far away and 
faint; for we had come in a two- 
seater training ‘plane, and I had 
occupied the mechanic’s seat to 
the fore and had forgotten to tie 
something over my ears, or plug 
them. When I say I did not 
need to right my Panama hat, a 
woman will understand, for you 
cannot take many fast motor- 
spins without hat or hair slightly 
askew. 

“Safe as a rocking-chair—the 
only way for the immense dis- 
tances of the Far North,” was 
my first verdict. 
= An important cattle-man of 


In danger with the clouds 
obscuring the view. 


the Peace River ranch country, 
and a wheat-farmer, the first 
man to demonstrate wheat’s pos- 
sibilities on the Peace, saw our 
machine land from the other 
side of the river. “I wouldn’t 
have missed that for a thousand 
dollars,” said the cattleman; 
“and it is not because you are 
a woman, who did it, but be- 
cause, by Jove, if you could do 
that, do it in an hour and a half, 
when canoe and fur-steamer and 
motor and train fall down in 
service, you have given us the 
key to unlock the wealth of the 
Nofth at last. 

“Why, do you realize it takes 
from eight to twelve days to 
get out from the North Peace to 
the rail terminal? In rains and 
thaws the railroad may be held 
up. Then when the train does get away, it’s two to three days 
to Edmonton. Do you realize you have demonstrated how we can 
get in and out of the North in four hours?” This from the 
wheat man. 

Then from another: ‘Why, when I came into the Peace River 
country, we traveled on a sleigh from ‘Edmonton. It took us 
twenty days. Your flight has proved it could be done in four 
hours with ease.” 

The saving in time can best be expressed by giving figures on 


Daughter of an English soldier 
settler on the Peace River. 





‘Below the clouds where the Smoky joins the Peace. 


going down MacKenzie River to the Arctic 
Circle, where oil has been struck. To go in 
and out by the ordinary fur-trade steamer, 
with its tie-ups for freight, wind and weather, 
means a trip of two and a half to three full 
months. Were gasoline provided ahead, you 
could go from Edmonton to the Arctic Circle 
and back in six days with as great ease and 
comfort as you take a train from New York 
to Philadelphia. 

Yet four years ago I had persuaded a flyer 
not to try the Rockies. I predict that in four 
more years, the airplane will be as much in 
vogue to carry passengers in the North, as 
canoes and dog-trains have been in the past. 

I want to disclaim any credit for the flight 
because I am a woman. That has always 
seemed to me the silliest and most inane of 
poses. If a thing is extraordinary because a 
woman does it, the woman must accept the 
boomerang that she is congenitally sub- 

ordinary. I don’t know anything that will turn my enthusiasm 
more quickly into an ice-box than that kind of stuff. All the 
credit was due to my pilot, Captain May, one of the youngest of 
the Canadian aviators in the war, and one with a wonderful record. 
It was May who lured Baron von Richthofen across the Allied 
lines, where he was shot by the Anzacs below. As I heard Cap- 
tain May, at the banquet in Grand Prairie the night before the 
flight, describe his experiences dodging among church-steeples, 
shot at by Richthofen’s whole Red Circus, while the Canadian’s 
two guns both jammed and did not give him a chance to fire back 
or beat off the great birds closing in on him, I felt I had a pretty 
good pilot. If “Wop,” as his’ friends lovingly call him, could 
dodge church-steeples chased by the Red Circus birds of Germany’s 
best flyer, I’d trust him to dodge mountain peaks and heavy 
timbers even in a fog, and find a landing-place even on mountains 
that looked steep as the Smoky. 

Picture a cold night late in September, dark as a black cat. 
It had rained, then frozen, and by morning a glassy glaze had 
veneered sidewalks and roofs. I had asked Captain May the 
night before if it would make him nervous to take a woman as 
passenger. (I knew the regulations as to navy and aircraft in the 
war: a woman friend was supposed to endanger a young steers- 
man’s life owing to his nervousness for her safety.) He answered 
it would not. The banquet tendered us jointly had kept us up late 
the night before. When we said good night, the arrangement was 
the Captain should arise at five in the morning. If the rain had 
stopped, the clouds were clearing and the wind was not a twister 
that would confuse us among fogs when we came to cross the 
Smoky Mountains, I was to be downstairs fifteen minutes 
after word was sent up. The knock came on my door at six. 
I was downstairs drinking a cup of hot coffee at six-eleven. [ 
am a bad sailor in a choppy wind, and as I was not sure how 
air voyaging would affect me, I held my breakfast down to 
coffee. Mr. McDonald and Mr. Fitzallen of the Grand Prairie 




















_me into the front seat and strapped the bags on 








MY HIGH ADVENTURE 
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Board of Trade motored us out to the pasture f.eld where the 
plane was anchored. It was raw and chilly; our teeth were chatter- 
ing. Icicles hung from the engine of the ‘plane and from the 
wings. As I had not planned to fly out, I had no fur coat with me 
—only a double-ply Scotch motor-coat; and in the hurry of 
the early scramble we all forgot I should have covered my ears. 
The sun was not yet up, but wind-clouds scored one side of the 
horizon, and the rolling cloud-banks of the rain receding north 
lay on the other offing. It took the mechanic an hour and a half 
to thaw out the engine so it no longer skipped beats or chugged 
an asthmatic cough in its punctuated whirl. I was to sit in the 
mechanic’s seat, and the mechanic was to be left behind. The 
mechanic would set the propeller whirling, then jump aside with 
the cry “Contact!” 

The Captain with his hand on the engine would respond 
“Contact!” But I was conscious that if the thawing process 
kept me standing much longer on the iced grass, my teeth would 








“We began to descend rapidly to clouds 
lying in white billows above Peace River.’ 


not be suffering any form of “contact” whatever; 
they would be clicking castanets, for there is no 
cold so raw as the first blast that comes without 
the snow. 

Finally the propeller was going round in invisi- 
ble streaks and the engine humming. She was 
stopped till we got in. Goggles were fastened 
on. It was a question what to do with my bags; 
for they could not be strapped outside without 
interfering with the air-currents; so they strapped 


my lap, leaving only elbow-room to lean over 
the edge of the cockpit to take photographs. 

I forgot a confession. I had been in Jasper 
National Park when the American aviators landed 
at Henry House on their way to Nome. I was 
just entering the park by the morning train. The 
river was roaring down from the mountains in a 
turbid flood; the mountains closed steep and 
precipitous and formidable on each side the land- 
ing field, where the game-wardens had put up 
flags to signal safe landing-spots. I couldn’t but 
wonder what the sense of aviating mountains 
was when—with fogs lying on these knife-sharp 
rock walls and timbers so dense that they were 
shaded to a night gloom—a false landing would 
smash the delicate cigar-box wings to chips. I call 
the wings cigar-boxes advisedly because the fine layers of wood in 
the.cross-spars of the wings and the body of the ’plane are thin like 
cigar-box wood.- I once spent the better part of five weeks going 
through airplane factories during the war, and saw the girls varnish- 
ing with shellac the wings to keep the cotton from fraying in the 
terrific rush of air, and the women and men, fine-fingered as 
violinists, fitting the layers of light wood into body and beams 
—if you can call cross spars beams, when they are framed light 
and fine as a goose-quill. 



























Captain May, veteran war pilot, who escorted 
Miss Laut on her high adventure. 


Then I saw the American aviators at Prince George in the 
heart of the Rockies, where there was a slight mishap that might 
have been a bad one. It was a bad landing place, stumpy and 
constricted, and the landing was awkward. A machine was 
damaged. Now as I had been coming along the Fraser, where the 
heavy forests are dank and dark as Rackham’s drawings of witches’ 
domains, I had been wondering how in the world aviators could 
expect to negotiate such landings in a fog. If their engines went 
dead above these heavy timbers—what? It confirmed my con- 
demnation of flying above mountains four years ago; and here 
was I about to cross mountains in an airplane myself. It struck 
me that if a ‘plane came down amid the dark forests of the steep 
Smoky, some one would have to walk out for aid ninety to 
ninety-five miles, and some one would have to stay with the “bird;” 
so I had taken an old trapper’s advice and put into the bags choco- 
late enough for two or three days, raisins, capsule proteins. I don’t 
know that I confessed this to the Captain till afterward. But 
I was sure flying mountains was unsafe till I 
tried it. 

As: you look at an airplane set off bouncing 
over the ground, you recall your sensations on 
your first horseback gallop. That is the first 
surprise when you fly. You are unconscious of a 
bump. You hear two voices cry “Contact,” “Con- 
tact.” You see a blur flying round in front of 
you. It is the propeller. Your ears are deafened 
by a roaring throb. You snuggle down behind. the 
little windshield to keep the flap of your hat from 
beating your eyes, and you turn to wave good-by 
to your friends. They are not there! They are 
away behind and below! The earth is -falling 
away. The bushes are swimming past. There is 
a barbed-wire fence in front rushing at you with 
the speed of an express train. It somehow. 
skims under you. So does a browsing cow, who 
starts up with a bellowing gallop at the shadow 
of a great bird on the ground. Why, is it your 
’plane’s shadow? You are up and away and 
off, up and up and up, with the familiar land- 
marks of the town kaleidoscoping below you 
like a moving picture. You don’t 
rock; you don’t bounce; you don’t 
bump. You glide—glide—glide at in- 
credible speed and incredible lifts; and 
the emerald-green lakes are silver be- 
low you with the shadow of a great 
hawk on their surface—no not a hawk, 
but one of those flying monsters you 
read of as prophecies in the Book of 
Daniel, as with great wings and wheels 
and a snout with whirling horns and 
neezings of fire, and the face of a man 
between the wings. 

Anyway, you see the Prophet 
Daniel’s vision in replica in the 
shadows on the ground below, on the - 
silvered lakes, on the rainbow-tinted 
clouds just where the sunrise throws 
your shadow against their white banks, 
a snouted thing with a single horn in 
front, great roaring wings, neezings of 
fire—and a man’s face between the 
wings. Read the prophecies on the 
airplane! 

Your first shock is the discovery of 
how comfortably and evenly you 
are riding. You could write on your 
wind-sheltered lap. 

Your next shock is in the apprecia- 
tion of how much more clearly you 
see from above than below. I could 
gauge pretty well how high we were 
climbing, for I know cloud-line on mountains. We averaged per- 
haps twenty-five hundred feet above surface, perhaps thirty-five 
hundred when we came to the clouds in snowy banks above the 
Peace and Smoky. You know the thrill and exhilaration when you 
get above the five-thousand-foot level in mountains. The earth 
is below your feet. Your lungs are full of ozone, an? --sur brain 
of a champagne of sunlight and piney odors; but clearly as you 
seem to see from movntain heights, you do not see as clearly as 
from an airplane, for you are looking throvgh layers of air close 
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to earth; in the airplane you are looking through layers of high 
rarefied air far above earth. From below, when you look up to an 
airplane, it has the appearance of a remote huge hawk. You cannot 
see the man’s face. But from above, when you look down, you 
can discern the upturned faces of lonely settlers in front of their 
cabins, a hen gathering her baby chicks to shelter under her wings 
from the great hawk, cows galloping from the shadow, and horses 
undisturbed by it. The haystacks look like anthills. The fields 
are checker-board patches with silver ribbons for rivers and mirrors 
in green and blue for lakes; and you see velvet moss on steep 
mountain sides, where the forests had looked like dark, dank, 
eerie places far below. I began photographing over the edge of the 
car, and changing films in my lap in spite of the wind. 















OW, note what follows—for it completely reversed my verdict 

on flying in mountains. I recalled a mathematically 
demonstrated fact I had picked up when visiting the airplane 
factories during the war: For every mile you are vertically up, 
you can slide or glide down, if your engine stops, eight miles. 
That gives you a possible landing area of at least sixty-four 
square miles. Now as I looked over the edge of the cockpit I 
became aware of what I had known perfectly well before but 
had not realized. If you have a landing radius of sixty-four 
square miles, for every mile you are up, there is no area of sixty- 
four square miles in this moisture-infected northern region where 
there are not rivers, sloughs, lakes. As we banked down one 
steep slope of the Smoky Mountains, I deliberately photographed 
the steepness and the bare spots to show that in the most heavily 
forested areas are bare patches. These bare patches are too steep 
for a landing, but you can count twenty on that slope. But 
how about landing in an airplane on water? Wouldn't the 
weight of the engine sink you like a stone—and you strapped in? 
Yes—if.you use an airplane. But how about a flying boat? It 
can “land” or make its home perch on a space the width of a war- 
ship’s deck. It can také off in the same space. It is roofed over 
like a great whale, with mica windows and easy-chairs—no wind. 
no rock, no straps. It can spank down to the countless sloughs, 
lakes, and rivers of the North as safely as to its own landing- 
fields. Change “airplane” to “flying boat,” and you have at last 
unlocked the treasures of the North as surely as key ever un- 
locked a treasure-box. And think what these treasures are! 

Only ten years ago Peace River was a great hunting-field about 
the area of Texas and Missouri combined—eight hundred miles 
in one direction by five hundred to six hundred in the other 
direction. That is not the entire length of the river. That is the 
area of the Peace River country where farmers are now raising 
wheat and cattle——forty thousand American farmers there are in 
the wheat district only in the great bend south of the river, 
radiating out from Grand Prairie. 

Along the Peace and the MacKenzie are gas and oil deposits that 
have been burning and escaping in seepage constantly since 1792, 
when Sir Alexander MacKenzie first reported them. There is one 
gas-well on MacKenzie River, which has burned ten million cubic 
feet a day from 1792 down to 1010, when it was at last cased 
down. 

Since 1871 it has been known that between the 
Peace and the Liard lies a gold-area giving indica- 
tions of a second Transvaal—the head vein of 
the Yukon placers; but how could white men 
get in and out from such a region? This 
was no second Alaska which you could 
reach by sea. It was an area eight 
hundred by six hundred miles, at least 
twelve hundred miles from the jump- 

- ing-off place into the big timbers; and 
through the big timbers you could 
only go by canoe in summer, for the 
snows are too heavy for dog-trains 
in winter. That meant that a man 
going in this summer could not come 
out till next; but what if he and his 
provisions could go in by flying boat? 
They could arrive in twelve hours with 
fifteen tons of provisions a trip. In 1920 
over a million dollars’ worth of freight 
had been conveyed to Great Britain by air- 
plane, and over twice that much freight 
taken out. Over thirteen hundred airplanes 
have arrived with passengers and freight 
from the Continent. The cost runs about 
two and a half times that of rail and 






















































‘Baby raised in the Peace River country 
while its father was away to war. 


steamer carriage, but the saving in time cannot be estimated, 
Three months in the Canadian North, it would be—as againg 


twelve hours! In other words, you can do in an hour })\ flving. 
boat what would take you a week by canoe or fur-trade »: camer 

It has all the exhilaration and sensations of mountain-: imbing 
without the climbing. It has all the glide of canoeing. withoy 
the exertion of the paddling, and an almost incredible spe. 

The one and only disadvantage is while you cover i:nmenge! 
distances with extreme rapidity and get a reconnoissan map 
of the country in your mind, you do not get intimate contac 
with the humanity on the map. You do not get accurate. close 
knowledge of values and conditions as when motoring or < anoe. 
ing. Before I left Grand Prairie by airplane I had motore| over 
hundreds of miles of the wheat country. Ten years ago thi. was 
a no-man’s hunting field; and now I motored through and photo. 
graphed Marquis wheat shoulder high. I met many of the forty 
thousand settlers, people of the same character as crossei) the 


hard trails to Texas, the hard trails to California, the har: trails 






to Oregon. How did they do it? Four hundred miles the trains 
now run from Edmonton; eight hundred miles the river comes - 
down in a great curve from the mountains before it takes another 


one thousand-mile sweep to join the MacKenzie. 

It is easy to see today the mistake made in the direction fo!|owed 
by the railroad. The Peace River country is a great v)long, 
longest from west to east. When the railroad went in, there were 
no settlers. Sheridan Lawrence had grown wheat at Fort Vermil- 
lion, but that was regarded as a sort of freak. The railroad 
followed the low grade to Lesser Slave Lake, which is about the 
area of Lake Erie. Here were fisheries to provide bulk freight, 
but unfortunately the fisheries for the bulk-freight | 


over 
muskeg, through bush land, first along the end of the oblony. then 
up along its north side—the two long sides. Now, the whe:! area 
was in the very heart of the oblong. Following its two sides. the 
railroad ran over four hundred miles. By cutting to the heart 


of the oblong, it could have penetrated the wheat-country in 
one hundred and eighty-six miles from Edmonton; but when 
line was built there was no wheat country. All that has followed 
later; and where roamed the grizzly and the moose ten years 
ago, yellow wheat fields sell today at twenty-five to forty-five 
dollars an acre; and within another twenty years central cities 
like Winnipeg or Kansas City will grow up. How can wheat 
grow so far north? Look up a geography of fifteen years ago! 
This section is marked hyperborean. It is—in winier: 
summer are twenty-three hours of sunlight, and that does the 
trick forcing rapid growth to beat the early frosts. 


Y airplane you don't meet people in neighborly fashion. 

AJ You don't hear experiences that are human documents, 
like the Minnesota families that came in by caboose four hun- 
dred miles in forty-below-zero winter and homesteaded I forget 
how many quarter sections—there were nine sons,—made good, 
sold at twenty dollars an acre, went back to Minnesota, grev 
lonely for the long daylight and snowy peaks framing the emerai( 
lakes in fields of gold wheat, rented their Minnesota farm at twelve 
dollars an acre, came back and bought into Peace River again 

at forty dollars. You don’t hear of the man who 
wintered nine hundred cattle in a fifty-below-zero 
winter climate north of the Peace and _ lost 
only three per cent of his herd in the worst 
winter the North has known for fifty 
years; nor of the young Minnesota girl 
who married a Canadian boy and who, 
when he went to the war, carried on the 
wheat-farming herself and in addition 
raised seven colts, which, grown to 


a Russian out at seven in the morn- 

ing cutting oats, while his wife stacks 

the sheaves, and see the same couple 

out at nine at night still toiling to 
beat the weather. You don’t see little 
Austrian children playing round a school, 
being trained into good little Canadian 
citizens unconscious of the aftermath of 
hate from a great. war. 

I Jooked over the edge of the car and 
thought of these people whom I had visited 
below. What of it? 
said we think clearest when we are high 


n the j 


Was it Nietzsche who 


up; we stride (Continued on page 92) 


but in 4 


horses, put him on his feet financially 3 
when he came back. You don't set 
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Youth 


Triumphant 


By GEORGE GIBBS 


Illustrated by THE AUTHOR 


ATSY was a handsome 

half-grown girl who wore 
boy's clothes and sold news- 
papers on the streets and 
brought her small earnings 
home to drunken Ma Slavin, 
with whom she had lived 
since she was three. Appar- 
ently the Slavins had some 
other income also, for they 
did no work. Finally, how- 
ever, Patsy grew big enough 
to worst Ma Slavin when the 
woman undertook to beat 
her, and ran away. 

Patsy slept that night in an 
empty limousine in a garage 
to which she obtained en- 
trance—and woke up next 
morning to find herself glid- 
ing along a country road. 
When the car turned in at a 
country house, Patsy at- 
tempted to jump out—and 
broke her leg. She was, how- 
ever, kindly cared for by the 
two maiden ladies and 
their nephew, who lived 
there. ..., A man called on 
Ma Slavin and told her he 
knew where “the kid” was. 
She told him that in future 
she as well as her husband 
Bill must be paid for “keep- 
ing her mouth shut.” 


CHAPTER IV 
CONVALESCENCE 


T seemed for the moment as though Fate, having done her 

worst by-Patsy, had now determined to make. twofold amends. 
For each of the Heavenly Twins vied with the other in doing for 
the child. Aunt Melinda made cake with her own hands. Aunt 
Deborah herself went to the village for the medicines to be 
sure that they were correctly compounded. And both made a 
pilgrimage to the city in a state of beatific exuberance, bringing 
out in the limousine many boxes containing an assorted variety 
of feminine appaftel, over which, behind the closed doors of the 
upstairs sitting-room, they remained for two whole evenings in 
excited conference. 

The thing was going to be difficult, of course; because Patsy 
was quite content to remain what she had always. been;, but each 
of them in turn took a hand at trying to convince the patient 
of the necessity of changing her conduct and mode of apparel. 
That these arguments were more or less. unconvincing has been 
indicated, and they learned that it was difficult for Patsy to rec- 
oncile herself with the thought of wearing “‘skoits” and becoming 
that most useless and pampered of creatures—a “goil.” But they 
knew that in the end they must triumph, for Patsy gave indications 
of being aware of the fact that the sisters were actuated only by 
Copyrighted, 1921, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 












“You astound me,” he said. “A brat 
from the streets—a girl in boy’s 
clothing! It is impossible.” 


the most unselfish of motives. From suspicion and timidity they 
saw. her turn to wonder and then to gratitude for their devotion, 
listening to them patiently, if a little hopelessly, bewailing the 
loss of her “pants,” which represented a definite independence 
that, more than likely, was never to be hers again. 

And the maiden aunts, spurred anew by these signs of recanta- 
tion, began making plans rather indefinite and conditional as yet, as 
to the immediate future of their charge. For such Patsy had come 
to be. At the end of two weeks they wondered what they had 
done before she came. At the end of three weeks, when Sydney 
arrived, they found themselves wondering what on earth they 
would now do without her. 

They.also found themselves hoping that the inquiries set on 
foot by Dr. Paxton (unavoidable, of course, under the circum- 
stances) would lead to nothing and that no one would come claim- 
ing the child, who needed more than any creature in the world 
Christian guidance and teaching. To this end they went in the 
limousine the night that Sydney arrived and called upon their 
=— David Van Leer, who lived beyond them-on the Shirley 

oad. 
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David K. Van Leer, it might be said in passing, was a crusty 
gentleman of the old school, wealthy by inheritance, and by virtue 
of a shrewd business head which had added largely to the 
elder Van Leer’s accumulations. He had retired from his practice 
of law after serving his country in various ambassadorial capac- 
ities, and had now ‘settled down upon his great country place 
amid his priceless collections, in the peace and honor which he 
had so justly earned. He had seen two ages pass—one might 
say two civilizations—and the modern world was repugnant to 
him. It was perhaps because of the old-world atmosphere in which 
they lived that the Godfrey sisters were so highly esteemed by 
this distinguished cousin.. Besides, they needed him, and that was 
perhaps their greatest claim, for David Van Leer was their 
mentor in all worldly affairs, looked after their fortune, and knew 
that he must be depended upon to give them sage and comfort- 
able advice. 

The sisters found their cousin among his porcelains. His 
great stature, considerably over six feet. towered above the sisters; 
his gray mustache was rather fierce. and his aquiline features were 
severe until they relaxed in a smile. 

“It is a great pleasure, Melinda—Deborah,” he-said in his deep 
voice. “Come in to the fire. The weather is inclement, is it not? 
Do lay «aside your wraps.” And then to the butler: “Roberts. 
the chairs and footstools. Thanks.” And when the servant had 
silently departed: “I need not tell you that I am delighted to 
see you, but the hour, and your discomposure—I hope nothing 
has gone wrong.” 

“Oh, no, Cousin David,” they gasped together. 

“But you see—” said Melinda. 

“Yes, you see—" put in Deborah: 

“Something kas happened about which we wanted your advice.” 

“Oh! Of course, I’m at your service,” said David Van Leer 
gravely. 

“You tell; Melinda,” said Deborah. 

“No, you, dear. Please.” 

So Deborah related what had happened to the poor waif and 
what they had done for her, while Van Leer listened without 
comment until she had finished. And then: 

“It is a very commendable, Christian act, one of course which 
does you both credit,” he said. “And now I suppose that you 
would like me to tell- you how best to be rid of her?” 

“Oh, no,” broke in Melinda. “It isn’t that at all. Cousin 
David:, We want to know how not to be rid of her—that is, 
well, we've gotten very fond of this child, and we want to know 
if it would be possible to—to—" 

“To bring her up,” broke in Deborah, taking her cue promptly. 
“to save her from the terrible life she has led. to have her educated 
and—and—” 

“Yes, to—to give her a chance to become a Christian woman 
instead of a—” 

“Let me understand.” interposed Cousin David. “Do 
mean that you want to adopt her?” 

“Well, we hadn't gotten as far as that: but we wanted for the 
present at least to be able to keep her.” 

“In case anyone should come for her—" 


you 


added Deborah. 


HERE. was a moment of silence in which David Van Leer 
looked ‘from one to the other of the sisters. his gray eves 
hidden under the thatch of his brow. 

“But there are places for brats like that.” he said at last. 
“Why, my dear cousins. you can’t mean that you will keep this 
creature in your house?” 

The Godfrey sisters looked -uncertainly at each other and at 
their Cousin David: arid then. with a trembling voice. Deborah 
spoke up-bravely. 

“Yes, Cousin David, I—I’m afraid that’s just what we do 
mean.’ 

The great man rose to his full height and walked in dignified 
silence behind them to and fro. 

“You astound me,” he said. “A brat from: the streets—a girl 
in boy’s. clothing. -It is impossible. You must see. even if some 
éne does not claim .the girl, the mevitable results of such a folly. 
The -instincts of a creature of that class. heredity. with «some 
possible taint cropping out later on when you've iearned to be 
fond of her.” 

“But we—we're already fond of her.” 

“What do you know of her parents? Canaille, of course, vicious. 
improvident, possibly criminal. No, no,’ he finished abruptly, 
stopping before them, “IT can’t advise it, Melinda. I refuse to 
permit it.” 

The two old ladies sat discomfited, silent and motionless. 


“We were afraid you might say that,” said Deborah. 

“What else can I say? You've done your duty by the chili. Ag 
to the rest, you may safely leave the matter to me. When she 
is well enough to leave you, I will see that she is sent to a | roper 
place.” 

“An institution!” 

“Of course.” 

“But her parents, if they should come—they've been ruel 
to her.” 

“Oh,” said Van Leer shortly, 
save her from cruelty.” 

Melinda sat very straight, looking fixedly into the fir: by 
Deborah, who had gathered up some shreds of confidence. « --are¢ 
her throat uneasily. 

“But suppose,” she persisted in her velvety voice, “ths: we 
should wish to—er—to keep the child—” 

“Well?” 

“Would we—could we—be able to keep it, 
parents?” 


“we may perhaps find a «vv t@ 


in spite ‘ the 


AVID VAN LEER pulled at his long mustache impaticntly, 
“My dear Deborah, to say that I am surprised—" 

“IT too.” broke in Melinda tremulously. “T too would. like 
it, Cousin David.” 

He looked from one to the other. “You can’t meant it.’ 

“We do!” They said in chorus, firmly. 

“Really,” he muttered, sinking into his chair again and adress. 
ing his remarks to the fire. “I: am aod tie oer alan your 
persistence in this matter. It would be worse than foolish: jt 
would be absurd! Humph! No woman has a right to live single. 
I told vou both so years ago. You should have married.” 

“But we didn’t, David.” 

“And now the mother in you both triumphs after all. but 
why—why choose a brat from the Bowery?” 

“Because she needs mothering the more.” replied Melinda 
bravely. David Van Leer smiled cynically into the fire. 

“Oh. Cousin David,” cried Deborah, “vou must come over to 
see her.” 

“I! muttered the ex-ambassador. “God forbid!” 

“But you must. She has so much character—and she's so 
pitiful.” ! 

I don't doubt it!’—drvly. “Really, my dear ladies, 1 hope 
you don’t mind my saying that your hearts have run away with 
your reason. I am not disposed to help you at all, and only: 
the consideration of our ancient friendship inclines me to listen 
to you. But perhaps in a few davs you may change vour minds.” 

“No, Cousin David.” 

“Well. I'll be bound—” 

“Wont you help us?” 

There was a long moment of silence. occupied by the nervou 
twitching of the fingers of the Godfrey sisters among their silks 
Cousin David Van Leer had never looked so cynical, so alien. s 
ambassadorial as at that moment. But at last he shrugged. 

“Oh, of course. if you both insist, I suppose L must.” 

“And you'll help us to protect her?” 

“I'll de what I can—which may not be much.” 

“Come over to dinner tomorrow night. Sydney is home. and 
you.shall talk with Patsy.” 

“Really!” 

“Say you will, dear Cousin David, it will do you good to get 
away from ‘your porcelains for a few hours.” 

“But my gout,” he growled, “—the night air!” 

“It will be quite snug in’a limousine.” 

“Well. I'll think it over,” he compromised. 

“Qh: that means that you will come.” cried Deborah, 
joyfully. 

“No: . But it means that. I'll think about it.” 

That was the end of the visit so far as Patsy was concerned 


rising) 


EANWHILE the patient. having recovered enough of he 

| strength to be permitted to be up in an armchair, wa 

sitting. in her room, the plaster leg supported on another chair ‘n 

front pf her, while Sydney Tyler sat opposite, grinning and spit 
ning yarns. 

It has been clearly noted that already, without the slightes 


difficulty Sydney had captured Patsy’s interest. He was a “good 
guy.” as she had said, and spoke (more or less) in a language 
that she could understand. Besides, he wasn’t always. trying to 
scrub her like Miss Jeffreys, or tell her what young ladies did, 
like the twin sisters. Sydney just sat and talked about .what 
team had the best chance of winning the “pennant” next yeat. | 





ec 
I knew a man 


He was a undertaker.” 


iid,’ went on the great man, ‘to fall into 
And then: 


Yeh,” said Patsy. 


oncet, had a swell mustache like your’n. 


~ You were lucky, my chi 


such good hands.” “ 
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And he did a trick he knew—wiggled his ears for her, to make 
her laugh. He had a cut on his nose acquired while playing 
halfback on his freshman football team, and this appealed very 
much to Patsy. No wonder he’d been able to carry her up the 
stairs! And the girl, striving to match her experiences to his, 
began telling him, even before she was aware of it, of her life 
downtown, of the “scraps” around the newspaper wagons, and of 
her immortal victory over Jake Hanav, one of the younger bullies 
of Park Row, which had ended in her friendship with Izzy Berko- 
witz, whose champion she had been. She told him of Spider 
Corrigan, whose brother was a lightweight prizefighter, and how 
Spider himself was soon to have a try out in the flyweight class. 
He learned also of Tony Petrellu and his concertina, of Kelly’s 
Mews, of Big Bill Slavin and Ma. 

“Say, Patsy,” grinned Sydney, “you're 
a wonder. Served her right. Gee, but I’d 
like to have been there to see.” 

“Oh, *twasn’t much,” said Patsy depre- 
catingly. “Me foot-work was too fas’ fer 
her.” 

“You bet it was—especially when you beat 
it up the street.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t of run,” she explained 
reproachfully, “if I hadn’t been goin’ fer 
good.” 

“I'd have run too. You couldn’t have 
stayed. You might have killed her—or some- 
thing.” 

“Yeh,” said. Patsy. 
kill her—de big stiff.” 

“Oh, well,” said Sydney reassuringly, “she 
wont be bothering you any more.” 

“D’ye t’ink so? I been worryin’ about dat, 
some. But I aint a-goin’ back. I'd die first,” 
she finished firmly. 


“I didn’t want ter 


HUS it was that the Godfrey sisters, re- 
turning from their visit to David Van 
Leer, found Patsy and their nephew as thick 
as thieves, and talking on terms of intimacy 
as if they had known each other for years. 
But it was not until the next morning, 
when the Godfrey sisters received a note 
from David Van Leer-confirming his implied 
promise to dine with them, that Patsy was 
told of the visitor, and of the wish of the 
sisters that she should see him after dinner 
in the library downstairs. And of course 
Patsy consented. But she regretted her 
easy acquiescence later in the afternoon. 
when the maiden sisters came suddenly into the room, with the 
air of votaries at a Grecian shrine, bearing gifts in the shape of 
large pasteboard boxes which they deposited on sofa, bed and 
chairs. Patsy did not know what was coming, but she eyed the 


boxes suspiciously. Some of them were decorated with stripes” 


in colors, others with designs of flowers. The sight of a pink 
ribbon, emerging coquettishly from the end of one of the boxes, 
caused Patsy to start forward in her armchair and stare wide-eyed 
at the maiden aunts and at Sydney, who, bearing the largest of 
the boxes, was grinning cheerfully in the background. Suspicion 
became presumption, presumption certainty. In these boxes were 
dresses—girls’ dresses, fluffy things with ribbons! 

Without counting the cost she sprang from her chair, but her 
plaster leg dragged and she would have fallen if Sydney hadn’t 
caught her just in time. 

“Oh, Patsy!” cried the maiden aunts in chorus. 

And as she sank back into her chair, “I aint goin’ to wear dem 
skoits,” she wailed. 

“But dear, you must. It’s necessary for Cousin David to see 
you looking your best. And we’ve tried so hard to have everything 


pretty.” 

“Pretty! . Gawd!” 

“Sh—dear! Please, don’t say that.” 

“T want me pants!” wailed Patsy. 

“But you can’t wear—er—pants any longer, Patsy,” 
Deborah. “You'll soon be a woman—” 

“T wisht I was dead.” 

“Patsy dear! Please, please. You grieve us so. 
do anything that wasn’t for your own good.” 

“Say, kid,” broke in Sydney soberly, “you'd better. 
say it, if I ‘didn’t think so.” 


cried 


We wouldn’t 


I wouldn’t 


Patsy gave him just one look, but it had a world of reproach 
in it. Sydney, the good guy, had betrayed her! She sank back 
into her chair, dumb and desperate. There was no escape, and 
she knew it now, for Sydney had gone back on her. The Godfre 
sisters took her silence for acquiescence, and while [iss Jeffrey; 
opened the boxes, the maiden sisters brought the fragile garment 
forth and passed them one by one under Patsy’s dissentient nose 
There were things with ribbons, things with laces, and thing 
with both ribbons and laces, thin things, thick things, but all very 
soft to the touch and smelling just like a drug-store. There werc 
stockings of white silk, some of black silk, and shiny shoes with 
buckles on them. Some class! But— 

One of the maiden sisters put one of the silk garments in Patsy - 
hands and made her rub her fingers against it. 
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I aint goin’ to wear dem skoits, 
she wailed. “I want me pants.” 


“Isn’t it lovely and soft, dear? Which do you like best— 
the pink or the white?” 

“De pink,” said Patsy at random, with a dreadful sinking feeling 
at the pit of the stomach and a sense of loss of caste in the 
eyes of the young man who was watching her. 

“Then pink it shall be,” said Aunt Melinda joyously. 
glad you’re trying to like them, Patsy.” 

“T aint,” said Patsy, “but you got me goat.” 

“Oh, I say, kid,” broke in Sydney again. 
in that stuff, see if you don’t.” 

“Swell!” protested Patsy. “I wisht I had me—” 

“Sh—dear!” broke in Deborah at the beginning of the familiar 
phrase. “Please, don’t.” 


“I’m so 


“You'll look swell 


ATSY subsided. It was a mark for encouragement that only 
once had she sworn and that from mere excess of emotion. 
She was trying very hard, they saw, to be obedient. 
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Sydney was banished and the rites began. 

Fluttering gently about her, the maiden aunts removed the high- 
necked night gown and dressed her from the skin out in the 
habiliments of her sex, Patsy, meanwhile presenting a desperate 
submissiveness, permitted their ministrations, sitting bolt upright 
and answering only in monosyllables, the terrible thought persisting 
in spite of herself of what Spider Corrigan would think if he saw 
her. The white skirts seemed to fill all the range of her vision, 
but she wasn’t uncomfortable—only dreadfully ashamed. 

When they had finished tying the last bow, and fastening the 
last button, Miss Jeffreys and the maiden sisters went out into 
Aunt Melinda’s room to bring in the cheval-glass so that Patsy 
could see herself. And when they went out, Sydney Tyler entered. 
He was very careful not to smile. 


“But you can't wear er ~ pants any 
longer. Patsy,” cried Deborah. “You'll 
soon be a woman.” 


ad 
— 


Patsy seemed to have grown enormously in the transforma- 
tion. What he saw was a tall young girl in white with pink 
ribbons, plucking uneasily at her draperies. 

“By Jove.” he said genuinely, “you are a corker. Patsy. I 
swear you look like a queen the fellows were all crazy about at 
the last prom.” 

Patsy reddened and wiggled uncomfortably. 

“Aw! Quit yer kiddin’,” she said thickly. 

“Fact,” went on the young man imperturbably. “You'd be a 
ringer if your hair was longer.” 

“Chicken!” muttered Patsy in self-contempt, and from sheer 
embarrassment, spat between her teeth toward the fireplace. 

“Well, the worst is over,” said Sydney with a grin, “You'll 
get used to ’em in no time.” 

The entrance of the ladies bearing the mirror, with which Syd- 
ney helped them, precluded further conversation of an intimate 
nature, and they placed the cheval-glass so that Patsy could look 

















at herself. A moment of awkwardness, and then Patsy took a 
glance—another—and then stared, fascinated. 
“It’s a nice mirrow, aint it!” she said, with a casual air. 
“But you, Patsy—haven't you anything to say about yourself?” 
“Nope. Fer a goil, I might be awright; but I wisht I had—” 
“No. You mustn’t wish that any more.” 
Patsy sighed deeply. Her thoughts were too deep for words. 

























































A SLAVIN had gotten her time from the janitor of the 
office building where she worked, and having bought a fresh 
bottle of gin, she sat waiting. 

Her encounter with the stranger had not been entirely satis- 
factory. She would have given a good deal to know who he was. 
When Bill Slavin had deserted her, she had written to “Mr. 
Joline” in the care of a bank down- 
town, and the money had been 
sent to her each month, always 
cash, and by messenger-boy or by 
the so-called Mr. Joline- himself. 
Bill Slavin had told her that Joline 
wasn’t a real n.me, but the money 
was real, all right enough, and she 
hadn't cared who he was. But 
events had made her more curious. 
When Patsy ran away, Della Slavin 
did not write immediately, for she 
was afraid that the money would 
be withheld. But at last she had 
decided to do so, and the interview 
with Mr. Joline had taken place. 
And then when Patsy had been dis- 
covered, she had seen him again. 

These visits had impressed Della 
Slavin. She knew that the party 
who had wanted to keep Patsy’s 
identity secret must have had a 
good reason for doing so, and that 
he had plenty of money .to keep 
his doings secret. 

Della Slavin blessed her stars 
that she had had the sense not to 
tell the visitor where Patsy had 
been found, or how the information 
as to the child’s whereabouts had 
reached her through the lieutenant 
of police of the district, who had 
once been a friend of Bill Slavin’s. 
Of course. if Mr. Joline had thought to go to Headquarters, he 
might have found out for himself; but concluding that the in- 
formation had come direct from Patsy’s newly found friends, 
he thought that Della Slavin was the sole possessor of the 
information. She intended that he should continue to think so. 
There was money in the air. She scented it, and it smelled good. 

Patsy had suddenly begun to loom larger in Ma’s retina. 

She remembered that the underclothing the child had worn 
when Bill Slavin brought it to the house that night nine years 
ago was of fine material, and though there were no initials, she 
had always been very sure that the girl had been born in a higher 
walk of life than Bill's and hers. But she had asked no questions j 
because Bill had told her that silence was a condition of their 
payment; and she had obeyed because Bill Slavin had been good 
to her in those davs. But now—no affections of any sort re- 7 
strained her. She would get money. Patsy’s departure, which 
had at first seemed the end of all things, might be only the be- 
ginning of a prosperity such as she had never known. There | 
were two strings to her bow. These people up-State looked good 
too. She would play them both. j 

Smiling at the thought of her cleverness, Della Slavin took 
another drink and then put the bottle away. That kid might 
be somebody! Who knew? Bill had taught her that Patsy’s 
identity was no affair of hers. But now that Bill was gone? 
An enterprising woman with no prospects had a right to be look- 
ing after her own interests. She had indeed. 

Instead of the visitor she expected, a messenger-boy brought 
a letter. It contained a bill with a yellow back, and a note. | 
Della Slavin read the letter slowly and with great difficulty, | 
smiling the while. Then she walked to and fro uncertainly, 
thinking. At last, with an air of sudden decision, she dressed 
herself in her best clothes, and taking great pains to be sure 
that she was not observed. went out into the cross-street and 
so to the Second Avenue elevated. 
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CHAPTER V 
Van LEER INTERVENES 


A VISIT from David Van Leer, especially to dinner, was an 
event at the Godfrey place, for intimate as the residents 
of the two houses were, the Misses Godfrey and Sydney more 
often dined at Wood Knoll than David Van Leer at Shirley Lane. 
And so there was a great commotion about kitchen, pantry and 
cellar, devising those dishes which were most to the taste of the 
distinguished guest and searching in the dusty bins for the par- 
ticular vintages of which Mr. Van Leer was most fond. 

The ladies knew better than anyone else why Cousin David 
Van Leer, in spite of his wealth and many honors, was embittered 
against all. the world, and how the self-chosen solitude of his 
declining years had only made his bitterness and disappointment 
the more poignant. One son, Archie; the hope of his name and 
line, had died of typhoid fever during the Spanish War. The 
other, a misshapen creature named Christopher, ugly of feature, 
harsh of temper and partly bedridden, lived in the wing of the 
house at Wood Knoll with his own servants and was rarely seen 
even by his father, and scarcely at all by Sydney or the maiden 
aunts, except in fair, dry weather, when the poor creature went 
forth for the air. And it was this son, without a single grace, 
physical or spiritual, to whom all the vast fortune of the Van 
Leers must descend, and thereafter (since no woman would look 
upon him) revert to another line of the family. 

It was of these family relationships that Sydney conversed with 
Patsy upstairs in the room of the convalescent while Mrs. Mc- 
Ready and the maiden sisters were feverishly engaged below- 
stairs; and Patsy listened, mouth agape, visibly impressed with 
the importance of the dinner guest and with his misfortunes. She 
had, it seemed, already forgiven Sydney his treachery in the 
matter of the pants, and was now submissively, if awkwardly, 
resigned to the inevitable. She was a girl, of course. She had 
known it for a long time, and if girls had to wear skirts at some 
time or another, she might as well begin learning now, when 
her leg had gone dead on her. However, she did wish that the 
old ambassador-guy wasn’t coming tonight and that she didn’t 
have to see him. But it seemed that Sydney, like the old ladies, 
thought their meeting a matter of importance, and Patsy gathered 
from some of his conjectures that the embassy would not prove 
uninteresting to Patsy, to Cousin David or to himself. 

So it was arranged that Patsy should dine upstairs in her room 
alone, and that when dinner was finished downstairs, the invalid 
should be brought down in a chair carried in state by Sydney 
and Miss Jeffreys. That idea appealed to Patsy, 
and they had no more trouble with her. 

When Cousin David arrived, the maiden 
sisters fluttered down in their best silks, 
cut V-shape in that style known deri- 
sively among the ultra- 
fashionable as “country 
low-neck.” Cousin David 
was point-device in black 
and white—he always 
dressed for dinner whether 
alone or in company. The 
dinner was of the best, 
the wine of the soundest, 
and Cousin David had 
soon forgotten his porcelains 
and his books in the genial glow 
of kindly cigestion. His manner 
of the grand seignior was even a 
trifle accentuated during the course 
of the repast as he talked of many 
interesting things, while the maiden 
aunts listened, not daring to interrupt 
the flow of his eloquence by introduc- 
ing the topic that was nearest their hearts. 
David Van Leer had forgotten why he was 
there, remembering only that Chateau Lafétte 
was a wine not grown on every bush. 


last frontier. 


ge at last, when the time came for coffee and cigars, they all 
moved into the drawing-room. 

“Cousin David,” began Deborah timidly, before the genial flow 
of eloquence could be resumed, “it was so sweet of you to come 
to see Patsy—” 

“Patsy?” he muttered, oblivious. 
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“The child—the girl—” said Melinda, “of whom we spoke to 

“Oh, yes! To be sure—the waif! Are you quite sure you're 
not ready to reconsider your determination?” 

“Oh, quite, Cousin David—quite. But you must see her.” 
And then: “Sydney, wont you help Miss Jeffreys bring her 
down?” 

Sydney went out, and reappeared a moment later with Patsy 
in his arms, having scorned both Miss Jeffreys and the chair. 
Patsy sat meekly enough in the armchair to which she was lowered, 
and gazed at the visitor with slowly appraising eyes. 

“Cousin David,” said Melinda, “this is Patsy;—Patsy, this is 
our cousin, Mr. David Van Leer, of Wood Knoll.” 

“H-m!” Cousin David jerked his head slightly. 
do?” he said. 

“Pleased ter meet yer,” said Patsy calmly, still examining the 
ex-ambassador with her calm gaze of appraisal. 

Cousin David was already lighting a long black cigar. When 
this had been accomplished, he raised his head and peered at 
Patsy. Their glances met and held each other, but Patsy’s 
stare lasted the longer. 

“H-m!” he condescended. “So this is Patsy. I hope by this 
time you are feeling better.” 

Patsy blinked her eyes for the first time and nodded. 

“You were very lucky, my child,” went on the great man, “to 
fall into- such good hands.” 

“Yeh,” said Patsy with a frank smile. And then, regarding 
Mr. Van Leer again, as something seemed to be required of her: 
“I knew a man oncet, had a swell mustache like your’n,” she 
said. “He was a undertaker.” 

David Van Leer straightened in his chair. 

“An undertaker!” he gasped. 

“Yeh. He was rich like you an’ all—name of Kozakowski. 
Did yer never know him?” 

“God bless my soul!” said Mr. Van Leer with a smile. 
afraid not.” 

“I’m sorry. He looked like he had a grouch alla time, just 
like you, ’cept when he smiled; and den you knew he was awright. 
He gave me a bokay of lilies oncet—from a stiff. He was a 
nawful nice man.” 

“Hmpf!” muttered Mr. Van Leer, putting on his glasses and 
leaning forward. “He was a nice man, you say?” 

“Yeh. Yer can’t always tell from looks.” 

By this time Sydney in the doorway was convulsed with silent 
laughter, but the maiden aunts were wriggling with anxiety. 

“It isn’t polite to make personal remarks, Patsy, dear,” put 

in Deborah gently. But David Van Leer was smil- 

ing grimly through his cigar-smoke. 
“Then I take it that you approved of this 
undertaker,” he said amusedly. 

Patsy’s blue eyes stared vaguely. “I 
don’t just get yer,” she 
said. 

“T mean, you thought 
he was all right,” he trans- 
lated. 

“Yeh. An’ say, Mister, 
I used to t’ink if I could 
grow a brush like dat, I’d 
die happy.” 

“A brush!” 

“Yeh. A mustache like his’n 
’n,” she finished po- 


—an’ your’n, 
litely. 
“H-m!” David Van Leer was 
now frankly amused. “And so you 
think I’m all right too?” he said. 
“Yeh. When a grouch smiles, it’s 
just ’cause de good inside ’m ’s got ter 
bust out anyway.” 
“So you think I’m a—er—a grouch?” 
inquired Mr. Van Leer, still smiling. 
Patsy didn’t reply at once. She had resumed 
her fascinated gaze at the mustache. 
“Maybe you aint,” she said at last, quietly. 

“Well,” muttered Van Leer, “I’m glad you're willing to change 
your mind.” And then, to Deborah, who sat next him: ‘“She’s 
at least honest,” he said quizzically. 

“There’s never any doubt about what she means,” put in Sydney. 

“Even though she puts it somewhat—er—baldly,” added Me- 
linda. (Continued on page 95) 
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OLLY BENT is the North 

Woods’ own child. She 
belongs as the tamarack and 
the Manitou maple belong. 
And she has no more desire 
for the white lights and hectic 
life of the city than a deer 
has for harness and _ traffic 
_regulations. She has the 
lithe slimness of wild things, 
the soft wood-brown color- 
ing of forest habitants, and 
the alert sense of the Indian. 
She is wise in the lore of the 
woods, with a wisdom that 
has grown vith her from 
babyhood; and the pioneer- 
ing instinct that led her 
father to blaze a way into the 
heart of the forest for his 
home and family is strong in 
Polly’s blood. 

All this experience and a 
natural love of the open, she 
has turned easily and uncon- 
sciously to account. From 
the play of he little girlhood 
and the recreation of her 
teens, Polly Bent is evolving 
a profitable vocation peculiar 
to her sort of country and 
rare among women. With- 
out thought of advantage or 
effort toward a pecuniary 
pursuit, but more after the 
fashion of an amateur golfer 
or tennis player growing pro- 
ficient through love of the 
game, she has perfected her- 
self in a business that was 
menaced by the war because 
it was thought to be a call- 
ing possible only to sturdy 
men. Yet Polly Bent, a small, slight girl in her twenties, has 
been a successful trapper for several years. 

The money her trapping is bringing in is a mere incident to 
Polly. She learned to set her little wooden traps for the same 
reason that she learned to paddle a canoe and walk on snow- 
shoes. It was part of the outdoor life around her. 

The wilderness persists in the North Woods of Wisconsin. Rail- 
roads encircle them; sophisticated summer tourists flash through 
for a fortnight; and even the telephone calls shrilly; all to no 
avail. Fleets of canoes trail yesterday into today with a little 
mockery of what today has brought. Deer in the closed season 
come down to the water unafraid. At dusk the crane shrieks 
out his wretchedness, and sometimes in the night there comes 
from far to the north the howl of wolves. 

Into this lovely bit of yesterday Polly Bent came in her mother’s 
arms when she was three months old and the shores of the Cisco 
Lakes were a tangled wild except for the scrap of ground her 
father had cleared for the home cabin. When her dark-lashed 
hazel eyes first began to take note of things around her, it was 
the gorgeous outdoors of the North country brought inside for 
her mother’s gay little living-room that caught her attention— 
birchbark, flaming branches of forest leaves, and brilliant wild 
flowers. But from the day she toddled out under the trees and 
tossed her first uncertain little pebble into the lake in front of 
the cabin, she lost interest once and for all time in anything that 
could be confined within four walls. 


Woman Trapper 


By ESTELLINE BENNETT 


of the small-mouth bass and the bait most alluring to the hard 


The living-room in _ the 
Bents’ home cabin is a 
triumph of the interior dec- 
orating that is founded on a 
basic harmony with its en- 
vironment. Its walls and 
ceilings are covered with 
birchbark squared with strips 
of cherry. Most ef the fur- 
niture is rough-hewn and 
woods-made. The large fire- 
place, with the wide rustic 
stairway, fills one end of the 
room. 

It was not strange that the 
child growing up in this at- 
mosphere should love the 
wilderness with a love that 
held a fierce desire to guard 
it against the encroachments 
of such civilization as Indians 
and pioneers scorn. Polly 
aspired to do everything that 
her father, the guides, and 
other frontiersmen did out of 
doors. Her sister Elsie might 
follow their mother about in 
the cabin and learn to cook 
and sew. Polly, slim, pretty, 
and lovely as a flower, wanted 
nothing in the world but the 
great outdoors. She learned 
to paddle a canoe while she 
was yet too little to ballast 
her end of the craft. She 
tramped on snowshoes almost 
as soon as she could walk. 
She acquired an intimate 
knowledge of trees, birds, and 
wild flowers, and before her 
little arms were strong enough 
to pull in a three-pound catch, 
she knew the feeding places 


little gourmets. She was a spectacular little trout-fisher long 
before she was old enough to fish alone. She knew the time 
for the wild geese to fly south, and understood all the subtle. 
pitiful little strategies of the wild mother duck. She could 
estimate with reassuring exactness the distance of the wolves that 
howled in the night. She knew in her early youth the thrill of 
watching a dark, clumsy hulk resolve itself into a black bear 
within reach of her rifle. Before she was well into her twenties 
she was the champion woman rifle-shot of Wisconsin. 

Yet. with all her inborn love of the primitive, Polly Bent has 
accepted and turned to her own use every innovation that has 
thrust itself into her wilderness. When the gasoline launch 
chugged saucily among the quiet little canoes, Polly without 
delay mastered its intricacies and assumed control. When the 
launch in turn was replaced by an automobile “ecause the road 
through the woods from the railroad was a shorter way than 
the winding course through the five Cisco Lakes, Polly was the 
first to drive the car and always the most proficient. But none 
of these—launches, cars or city visitors, have brought her any 
lure to another and different world. Polly knows just enough 
of crowded cities and men-paced highways to be sure that they 
are not for her. The first time she went to New York, a young 
girl in her teens, she discarded her shoes the second day and put 
on her woods boots. No one knew how she happened to have 
them with her, but she brought them (Continued on page roo) 
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N the late November twilight Charlotte Archer 

stood at the top of the brick pathway and 
listened to the things Mrs. Rowland was saying 
about Cissy. They had just had tea, and the living- 
room windows, with the lighted lamp inside, seemed 
still an invitation to stop a little. But Charlotte’s eyes were like 
drawn curtains. It was as if, on all of it, the few naked state- 
ments, the immense innuendo, she had shut some door! Bertha 
Rowland never saw shut doors—or rather, she always managed 
to keep one foot prying them the least bit open! 

“I simply hated to come to you with this kind of thing, 
Charlotte, but really—well, I don’t think Cissy is at an age 
yet to realize—quite all she is letting herself in for, dear.” 

“You mean people are talking about her—because she. is 
pretty?” 

“Oh, pretty!” Mrs. Rowland made a gesture. “Bess Mande- 
ville is pretty, if you come to that, and the Sayres girl. It’s the 
way they make themselves up. If you or I were to try that 
sort of thing, dear—” 

Charlotte Archer met the implication without flinching... She 
was twenty-five, and everybody on the Ridge knew it. She 
even smiled ever so faintly, Bertha Rowland was thirty-seven! 

“Cissy is very foolish,” she said steadily; “she is pretty with- 
out make-up. I—have tried to stop her—using those things; 
but you see, all the girls do it.” A faint flush came into her 
face. “They haven’t any right to talk about her. She is barely 
eighteen.” All the same, one could see that the thing had gone 
deep, that she could not resent it because—so much of it might 
be true! Again her color flamed, as if the shame that should 
have been Cissy’s scorched her cheeks, hurt! 

“My dear, of course they have no right to talk. That’s what 
makes it so hideous. If Cissy were that kind of girl—” 

“She isn’t.” Her face was white now. It was hideous, to 
brand with this kind of insinuation her little sister! 

Mrs. Rowland made her comprehensive gesture again. “But 
if she gives a wrong impression!” It was as if she just stopped 
on saying: “Don’t you see that it’s a record to stand?” 

Charlotte Archer was suddenly stubborn, standing in front of 
that closed door again, with her back to it, for Cissy’s sake. 
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*Bertha—will you tell me, without hedging, just 
what happened at the Country Club last night?” 
Mrs. Rowland considered; then she smiled re- 
assuringly. “My dear Charlotte, there isn’t any 
reason to see tragedy. Nothing happened. But— © 
it was a time ripe for anything. I mean Cissy and that Sayres | 
girl created opportunities. And of course Edward was there all 
the time, in the billiard-room with Jim McNichols. It was 
only that it was so horribly late, and that out there on the 
piazza—they turned the big porch light out, and when the nigitt 
watchman went to light it, they turned him out too. Forgetting 
that he’s blind as a bat! That’s practically all, dear, except 
that Cissy had her head on Brett Lindley’s shoulder and—of 
course you know how he got himself involved last winter, with 
some married woman in Washingion.” 

“Perhaps,”—her voice was cold—“it was the married woman’s 
fault.” She had always thought there was good in Brett Lind- 
ley. She had seen him grow up from a little freckled-faced 
boy in knickers too tight for him, into a man with a stubborn 
chin and handsome, daredevil brown eyes. 

“But you see, dear, Cissy doesn’t even limit herself to Brett—” 

“Bertha, will you please speak out?” 

“IT know you can’t be aware of it, dear, but she has been seen 
in a number of places with that Enderby man; and last night, 
Edward saw her climb into Michael Rayburn’s car; do you know 
what time she got home, Charlotte?” 

“TI always know when Cissy gets home, Bertha.” But Charlotte 
did not say that she had watched, kneeling at the window on 
the hall landing, till long after her father had slept—until she 
saw Michael’s car rounding the corner! 

“Oh, then, of course—” It was as if Mrs. Rowland washed 
her hands. 

“And Cissy is perfectly safe with Mr. Rayburn. 
father’s friend.” 

Mrs. Rowland had suddenly ‘slanted her eyes into a delicately 
narrowed gaze. “It would solve a problem for you, if he were 
to marry Cissy. Of course, he will marry again—” She seemed 
suddenly to be weighing it as a probability. 

“Bleak wind, sweeping across the bloomed-out garden fronts, 
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Charlotte Archer stood 
straight and tall. Her eyes were fixed on the lights appearing 
one by one in the Lower Town. There was a string of them, 
pallid still against the daylight, where the trains came in. She 
said something, in a steady voice: 

“Isn’t that the five-ten?” They could hear it working slowly 
up the grade. 

“Edward’s train—and he’s bringing some man from the office 
to dinner!” 

They suddenly parted. Charlotte watched the older woman 
fighting the little, spiteful gusts as she hurried up the street; 
then, with her head high, she went into the house. She paused 
an instant in the wide hallway, touching a bell..... 

“Irma—has Miss Cecelia come in?” 

The maid shook her head. ‘No Ma'am.” 

“When mv father gets here, serve dinner. 
Irma.” 

The maid said nothing. But it seemed as if she too under- 
stood, about Cissy—that she was not a person to count on, al- 
though always, she must be reckoned with! But it was not 
altogether the knowledge of Cissy’s short-comings that Char- 
lotte Archer carried heavily up the stairs; she was hearing 
again: “It will solve a problem for you, if he marries 
Cissy.” 

She went into her own room, and stood for a moment, 
quite still, bracing herself against the dressing-table. 
lf Michael were to marry Cissy! The sentence, fram- 
ing itself again. crashed into her world. Preposterous, 
amazing, and—cruel. Cruel for Michael, with his fine- 
ness. his capacity for being hurt! He had been hurt 
once, by that marriage of his. He had never said so, 
but when you knew Michael Rayburn, you knew that 
he carried, somewhere, scars! They curved his lips, 
had drawn the lines about his graying temples. And 
they had drooped his shoulders, from that big height. 
It was incredible that he would ever let himself be 
hurt again! 

It would be cruel for Cissy—brightly inconsequent, 
like some tropical, flame-colored flower. You could 
crush Cissy—life could. Or, to have sudden new bar- 
riers erected—Cissy wouldn’t stand for them. Some 
one would dare her to—to step across, sometime, and 
she wouldn’t take a dare! To marry a man now, any 
man, before she had waltzed across those flowering, 
verdant spaces that spelled girlhood for Cissy—it would 
be typhoon. For Cissy would insist on 
going on—waltzing, in the face of whirl- 
wind! 

If Michael 
Cissy! 

But one thing, the main thing, she did 
not formulate. She did not say why it 
would be cruel for herself! 


bore with it the chill of November. 


We will not wait, 


Rayburn—were to marry 


INNER was over. Cissy 

had phoned. She was on 
the Edgemere Road, having a 
perfectly gorgeous dinner with 
Bess Mandeville and some of 
their crowd. Charlotte, tak- 
ing the message, heard her 
father speak iwritably, _ his 
cigar between his lips: “Find 
out what she means—by 
crowd. And tell her I want 
her home by ten o'clock. 
Make her understand.” As if 
anyone could make Cissy un- 
derstand when she didn’t 


“Well?” his voice was still 
irascible. “Did you tell her?” 

She came over to the table 
again, setting his ash-tray 
within reach. . “Yes. I 
couldn’t hear very distinctly. 
A pianola was playing while 
she talked.” 

“Charlotte, who _ brought 
Cissy home last night—from 
the Club?” 



























She paled, but she met his eyes straightly. “Michael Rayburn.” 

He pondered it; then he said: “Rayburn’s all right; but— 
what about the others?” 

Charlotte brought her thought to bear on them, heavily. She 
found herself judging them from the standpoint of Michael Ray- 
burn—by his standard. They seemed, as she called them to 
mind, callow youths, inconsequent, good at the Club dances, 
—* few of them mot good, for Cissy! She tried to speak 
airly. 

“They are just Cissy’s crowd, Father—the Bates boy, and 
Tod Rogers and Brett Lindley.” 

“I don’t want her going with Lindley. She’s got to cut him. 
And she’s got to stay at home more. I—want you to look after 
your sister a little more, Charlotte.” 

Her eyes wanted to fill with tears. She had tried so hard 
since she had taken over all of it, to do her full duty, especially 
by Cissy. But they were not things to talk about, the things 
she had done without, for Cissy’s sake; and yet she felt, just 
now, as if one of them was girlhood! At twenty-five life seemed 
to have touched her and passed by. She had gotten so little 
out of it! She had been too busy seeing that Cissy’s school 
lunches were nourishing, or that she had rubbers on in the wet 
grass—and later, that her dance-frocks 
were the kind Cissy demanded. How 
she had shopped for those silk and 
tinsel coverings for Cissy’s fair and 
girlish body, all the time trying to 
bring Cissy’s mind and soul to a full 
flowering! She had taken Cissy seri- 
ously from the time her mother died. 
But nobody else did; that was the 
trouble. 

“Father, don’t misunderstand me, 
but—when Cissy was little, you let her 
have all the things she wanted. She’s 
taking them now, for herself.” 

“Well, it’s got to stop.” He looked 
at her suddenly with worried exaspera- 
tion. “I heard some women tonight 
on the train—discussing the Club 
They brought Cissy into it in a way I 
didn’t like.” 

She flushed. For that matter, they 
were both flushing, only her father’s 
high color was annoyance. Suddenly 
she knew that he would be no real help 
to her. She must manage Cissy alone. 

“T’'ll speak to her tonight,” she said, 
and broke off. After all, Cissy was a 
problem! 

He prodded his cigar on the little 
tray. “You—spoke of Rayburn, Char- 
lotte; has it struck you that he is com- 
ing here a good deal lately?” 

She felt again that sense of dead 
weight, as of something dragging at 
those inner forces of her courage. “I 

have noticed it, Father.” 

He flung his next question at her 
with clumsy candor. “Has it struck 
you that—Cissy is the cause?” 

She held her head up. Again she 
met his eyes with that straight 
gaze. “I think she is pretty enough 
to attract any man.” 

“Hm!” He played with the idea. 

“Of course, Rayburn is twenty years 
older, but—it wouldn’t be a bad thing 
for the child, Charlotte. He’s a steady 
chap.” 

“But would it be a good thing for 
Michael, Father?” It seemed to her 
somehow the only thing that mattered. 
Her eyes had darkened, hardened. She 
was ready to do anything to insure 
happiness for Michael, ready to push 
Cissy out of his path! 

“Why not?” He svoke sharply—and 
left it there, turning to the library with 
a curt distaste for argument. She heard 
him clearing his throat, saying a word 





“Late every night, 
but for once on 
time, Lizzie.” 
Cissy was getting it, 
even in the kitchen. 
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under his breath as he stumbled to find the electric 
switch. Then, with a man’s disregard~for : the 
rest of his world, he abruptly closed the door. 

She stood by the cleared table. The kitchen 
forces were in motion. Above the clatter of the 
dishes she could hear Irma’s voice; the girls were 
going out, hurrying to get through. 

“Late every night, but for once on time, Lizzie. 
I says to myself if she holds up dinner tonight on 
account of that chit—” Cissy, it seemed, was 
getting it even in the kitchen! Silently, still with 
those set, hardened eves, Charlotte went upstairs. 


“ ECELIA!” 

“All right. It’s me. Don’t fuss, for heaven’s 
sake! And I wish you wouldn’t call me that. You 
know I hate it. It makes me feel as if I was at 
school yet.” 

She looked at the silk sweater flung across the 
chair, and at Cissy’s brilliant eyes. “I wish you 
were, Cissy.” 

“Well, thank goodness you can’t have your way 
about everything. Dear me, Charlotte, if you're 
going to begin a lecture at twelve o’clock—” 

“Cissy!” She was staring beyond the swaying, 
brilliant little figure at a huddle of black cloth on 
the whiteness of the bed.- “What are you doing 
with-an—an overcoat—in your room?” 

The girl tossed her head. “Funny, isn’t it? Well, 
if- you -want to know, it’s Michael’s overcoat—and 
it kept me from freezing to death! It certainly 
was some young ride! The curtains stuck, and 
we couldn’t get them down.” 

“Did Michael bring you home?” 
coldly steady. 

“Oh, I could have come one or two otner ways. 
But Michael happened to sail in and begged for 
the honor. So I let him.” . Cissy was unwinding 
a silk sash, rose-colored like the sweater, from her 
slim bedy.- She threw it on top of the overcoat, 
and sinking on the little wicker stool before her 
dressing-table, began to study herself ruminatively 
in the triple mirrér, smiling charmingly at her own 
flashing image. It didn’t matter what hour of the 
night. it was; Cissy never looked tired. 

“Cecelia—” 

“There you go again. 
to that name.” 

“Cissy, dear.” 

“Yes? Fire ahead. It’s sure to be something 
disagreeable when you begin that way, but I don’t 
mind in the least: If you want to know who was 
there, it was Belle Sayres and Bess Mandeville and 
Brett and Tod and a crazy kid named Garlick— 
we all called him ‘Onions,’ and he was furious. 
And we were going to charge the dinners because 
nobody had money enough; until Michael stepped 
in. He paid.” ; 

“Cissy, I want to speak about something—about 
something that happened last night at the. Club.” 

“Yes? Well, why don’t you go om with it? I 
want to go to bed, Charlotte, I’m tited to death.” 

“7 was tired last night, Cissy, waiting for. you.” 

“What did you do it for, then? Dad*told you 
last week I was old enough to have a.key.” 

“Cissy, dear—you are too old to—to let a man 


Her voice was 


I’m not going to answer 








make love to you who doesn’t mean anything, who 





is only playing.” 

Out of the silence that followed, Cissy’s lovely 
eyes shot gleams. She sat perfectly upright on 
the little stool. She looked suddenly frightened, 
and childlike. “Who—told you?” She spoke the words with a 
slow intake of breath. 

“Does that matter, Cissy, darling? Don’t you think the thing 
that matters is that. you allowed the—the man to do it?” 

“Tt was some old cat!” So Cissy was wont to speak of the 
Club’s feminine contingent. But there was something more than 
anger in Cissy’s voice. It had a choked quality, as if she struggled 
with a sob and would not let it through! 

“Cissy!” 


“Of course you are thinking perfectly terrible things! Vou— 


“Cissy, dear — you are too old to— to let a man | 


you would. You've never had—the thing strike you, Charlotte. 
You—can’t guess what a person feels.” Cissy stopped short, 
brought herself up quickly, still staring across to her sister with 
lovely eyes. She was plainly apologetic, but not a bit contrite. 
She gave you the impression that she would: do it again! 
“Cissy!” Charlotte fought with something in her own throat, 
a sudden overwhelming desire to envelop her little sister with 
close arms—to tell her how she had felt when she learned that 
Michael’s overcoat lay on the bed, that she had wanted to hide 
her eyes in its folds, and—and press her lips She steadied 





THE CLOAK 


make love to you who doesn’t mean anything, who is only playing. 


herself. “Cissy, darling—it doesn’t: matter how one feels. There 
are treasures not to be given away—not until a time comes when 
one can give them, never to take back again.” 

“You don’t know anything about it, I tell you.” 

“Cissy, are you—in love with Brett Lindley?” Her voice 
struck sharply against the softly lighted room. She wanted Cissy 
to answer, to put her straight about something! She was sharp 
because at that instant she was hating herself—she wanted Cissy 
to say yes, because of Michael! 


“Why do you bring Brett into it?” Cissy’s eyes were shifting 


now, her round cheeks incarnadined. 
voice dropped—“it isn’t Michael?” 

“What do you mean—about Michael?’’ Charlotte stood erect, 
almost rigid, her darkened gaze on Cissy’s soft little face. 

“How do you know it’s not—Michael I’m in love with, as— 
as well as anybody else?” Cissy gave you the idea she was 
playing for time. 

“That’s quite absurd, Cissy!” 
that, hotly to combat the notion. 

“Why should it) he—absurd?” 


“How do you know’—her 


It eased her somehow to say 


Cissy raised her small chin, 
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“You speak as if I weren’t grown up, Charlotte, 
and could choose for myself! If Michael and I both choose—” 

She forced herself to say something. ‘“You—wouldn’t be 
happy. And Michael is too old!” It was as if a hand were 
clutching at her throat. 

Cissy rose, flinging her arms out. 
whole thing, Charlotte. I tell you I’m ¢ired! 
home in the car, even with Michael’s coat.” 

“You let Michael ride without one!” It was her ultimate pro- 
test at the idea of Cissy’s love. If Cissy had loved Michael— 
Her breath caught again as she surveyed the lithe, rounded form, 
Cissy, with her slightly parted, curving red lips. On the little 
white dresser lay vials and tiny silver-topped boxes. She saw 
them with disdain and a sudden pity—that Cissy, such a child 
of nature, should descend to art! 

“Do you suppose Michael let me have any choice in the matter? 
You—you don’t even know how a man feels, Charlotte, when you 
say things like that!” 

They stood looking at one another across the trivial, girlish 
room. And quite suddenly Charlotte Archer knew that Cissy 
was grown up—that she had put away forever the things of the 
child, that some experience, however pitifully gained, was making 
her wise to-life, and desire. There seemed, about them both, to 
be the beating of wings! 

“Cissy, darling—” 

“Yes. What, Charlotte? I want to go to bed.” The vibrant 
voice was still slightly petulant. She was folding up, in a hur- 
ried way, the rose-colored sash. 

“I’m going, Cissy.” She tried to appear at ease, to speak 
without faltering. “You—you wont forget your prayers, darling? 
The ones Mother taught us?” 

“No, of course not. You’d make a—a beautiful Sunday-school 
teacher, Charlotte!” It was Cissy’s way of holding off a moment 
too intimate. She seemed a little ashamed. As if to qualify it, 
she came over suddenly and put up her lips to be kissed. “You're 
a dear old thing, Charlotte, and sometimes I’m horrid to you. 
Good night!” % 

All at once Charlotte found herself outside Cissy’s closed door. 


obstinately. 


“I wish you’d drop the 
It was cold riding 


HE lay quite still in the darkness and still heard the beating 

of wings. Or was it the throbbing of her temples? There 
seemed to be a band of pain just above her eyes; they were 
still visualizing Michael Rayburn’s coat thrown across the white- 
ness of Cissy’s bed! She got up suddenly and stumbled across 
to the window. It was thrown wide to the night, but the chill 
wind that blew out the thin window curtain seemed to cool some 
flaming sense within her of outrage, of violation. She had lied 
to Cissy. She had said, “There are things not to be given away,” 
when she herself was bankrupt, that treasure of her womanhood 
gone, torn from her by the bigness of Michael, the sweetness 
of him. And the thing that galled her outraged pride, that hurt 
her soul like some delicate, pointed probe, was that Michael— 
did not know! 

She was not like Cissy. You could read Cissy like a printed 
page. The curve of her mouth, the little, swaying motions of 
her body, they all told you what Cissy was, what she wanted. 
And you gave her what she wanted, always, even when: it tore 
at your own heart! Cissy had always had what she wanted 
—hbeauty, care-freeness, a good time. And now she wanted 
Michael! 

A thought stung Charlotte. Or was it that probe again, search- 
ing, searching for the truth? Wasn’t it, after all, that. Michael 
wanted Cissy? 

She steadied herself against the window-frame, staring out 
across the nipped, frosted front garden, its hollows filled with 
the litter of fallen leaves. She went back, painfully, along the 
track of the evening, to her father’s clipped little sentence, that 
abashed, half furtive question: “Has it struck you that Ray- 
burn has been coming here a lot lately?” He had been coming, 
but now that she remembered it was always to bring Cissy home 
from somewhere, or to drop in irregularly of an evening to ask, 
over his half-smoked cigar: “Where’s Ladybird? Her evening 
out?” He left early those times; she remembered that! 

Once she had said it to him, as he got into his big ulster again 
after bringing Cissy and the Sayres girl from the Junior Dance, 
“You are good to Cissy, Michael,” and he had tossed it off 
with: “Perhaps I have a hunch Cecilia is good for me.” You 
couldn’t pin him down, any more than you could Cissy. He 
just came, filling in gaps, being generally kind to the household, 
and—looking after her! 


Her breath caught. She was saying something, over and over, 


. still a tottering world of the spirit. 


‘a night lamp and one or two books. 


with her fingers pressing into the wooden window-frame: ‘ 
can’t, I can’t, I can’t!” And all the time she knew that she 
was fighting it out with herself, in the chill of the night, no 
letting Michael have Cissy, but letting Cissy have Michael! Sh 
wasn’t good for him. She would spoil the rich maturity of hi. 
life, make fresh scars! She would go on insisting on her selfis 
little good times, on her foolish little flirtations, on—on sittin:; 
with blasé youth like Tod Rogers or Brett. Marriage with 2 
man like Michael wouldn’t alter Cissy. She had lived with her 
eighteen years, and she knew! If Charlotte could be sure oi 
that, of Cissy’s regeneration! If Michael could take the worldl, 
look from Cissy’s eyes, teach her what faith was! She broke 
off, turning, with white face, at a sound—the door opening! 

“Charlotte, what are you doing—at the window?” It was 
Cissy’s voice, still with that quality in it of something, an emo- 
tion too big for her, that she wouldn’t let through. 

“Cissy, you shouldn’t come out like this, in that thin gown.” 

“T couldn’t sleep.” Cissy was shivering. She looked more 
than ever like a child—with grown-up eyes. A pink ribbon 
fluttered from the neck-band of her night dress. Cissy coquetted 
with her own image even in the mirror of dreams. 

“That’s because you're so utterly tired; shall I get you some 
hot milk?” She tried to speak naturally, but she too was trem- 
bling. An emotion was battling with her also, to take Cissy into 
her arms, to cling—as they had clung together when Cissy’ 
baby head sought the hollow of her shoulder. But the thought 
of Michael made her stern.: She heard that inner voice still 
crying it’s bitter protest: “I can’t, 7 can’t!” 

“No. I—I don’t want anything. I just couldn’t sleep—” 
And quite suddenly Cissy was sobbing, convulsively, as if the 
thing that was too big for her had gotten her at last, was having 
it’s passionate way. 

“Why, darling!” it was an appeal that stirred to an instant 
response. To hear Cissy crying like that! She pushed off the 
dead weight from her heart, got at the little, swaying figure. 
sheltered with her two enfolding arms the rounded, heaving 
shoulders, Cissy, all soft and warm and tremulous under the 
thin gown. 

“T got to thinking, about those old cats—at the club! The 
things they said about me-—” 

“Listen, Cissy!” She was calm enough now. “You must 
stop crying, and get into my bed until you are warm. I am 
going downstairs to get you a hot drink.” There was no thought 
of Michael obtruding now; there was only the memory of a 
mother who had groped alone through a dark valley leaving her 
baby behind to a little girl forced into sudden womanhood. She 
saw Cissy covered, and flinging on a thick gown, she went out 
to the landing, finding her way carefully down the stairs. 

The familiar kitchen sights steadied her, made her ashamed. 
There was a double boiler just off the range, the cereal for her 
father’s breakfast and the tin that held Cissy’s special brand of 
cocoa handy. Commonplace, passionless things, that held up 
She found a saucepan and 
heated the milk with hands trained to their task of caring for 
others, those dear others of her daily life. She carried the hot 
draught up stairs again. 

Cissy was not there. There was. just the hollow her head 
had made on the pillow. She had gone back to her own room 
across the hall. Charlotte, finding the.door locked, listened a 
moment .and then called softly. There wasn’t, outside of her 
own throbbing heart, a suggestion of sound. She went back, stum- 
bling a little, and laid the pitcher on the table where she kept 
Then she lay down, forc- 
ing her eyelids to close. Through the open window the chill 
wind still fluttered the thin curtain stuff. Cissy had always 
been like that, putting others to trouble and then going off. 


R. ARCHER left by an earlier train than usual. Cissy 

still slept. Charlotte, dressed for the street, went out for 
things that were wanted for the house—salad oil, salt, silver- 
polish; it was life’s trivial_round. She found herself planning 
lunch, a hot lunch, with Cissy’s favorite dessert. Perhaps the 
Sayres girl would come in, or Bess Mandeville. There were 
always one or two of Cissy’s changing crowd. It was like play- 
ing a game of Stage-coach, shifting figures taking different posi- 
tions. Resolutely she forced herself to put away the torturing 
thoughts of last night. She would not think about that coat 
huddled on Cissy’s bed, nor of Michael. She must think about 
her father’s dinner, and the butcher. She caught a glimpse 
of her face in the tall glass as she passed to the front door. It 
looked pallid, like a stranger’s! (Continued on page 108) 
















































































“My God, do you think prettiness, that kind of 


prettiness, would ever count u 
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The beautiful Marchioness of Crew, 
whom the new “Sex Disqualification 
Removal Act” has given a judge’s rank. 
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Mrs. David Lloyd George, wife 
of England’s Prime Minister, 
who has been made magistrate by 

the Lord Chancellor. 
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Shall We Let 


English women are rapidly achieving 
big things these days. The women 
pictured on this page are all magistrates. 


Lady Dockrell, noted for her social 
welfare work, who has een 


appointed a city magistrate. 
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Mrs. Sidney Webb 
will also act as 
magistrate. 
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Elizabeth Haldane, sister of the Lord High 


Chancellor, is one of the first seven women 





Lady Arnott, wife of 
Sir John Arnott, is 
another of England’s 
new women judges. 
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to be elevated to judicial authority. 








England Beat Us? 


When will American women reach 
the Senate? These peeresses expect 
to win seats in the House of Lords. 
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Duchess of Norfolk. daughter of 
the seventh Earl of Abingdon. 
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Lady Edith Howard, a noted 
sities English beauty, who claims a 


Uaaeewwns & seat in Parliament. 
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Lady Rhondda, an 
active figure in 
British politics. 
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whose title dates back six hundred years. 





Nobody’s 
Man 


By E. PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM 


“Women do lack the 
sporting instinct,” 
she lamented. “Our 
sex isn’t capable of 
such sacrifices,”’ 
Susan declared. 


What Has Already Happened: 


NDREW TALLENTE, having lost his seat in Parliament 

to Miller, the bumptious socialist candidate, was facing polit- 
ical extinction—when he was surprised by a visit from Dartrey, 
the brains of the progressive group, who offered him the leadership 
of the House of Commons if he would join their camp. 

A few days after his acceptance (Miss Nora Miall, a clever 
young Socialist writer had he!ped him make his decision), Horlock, 
whom accident had made Prime Minister, offered him a peerage. 
Tallente was astounded until he learned that the offer was the 
result of a plot on the part of his rich and socially ambitious 
wife, who had bribed his secretary, Anthony Palliser, to forge his 
name to a request for the seat. 

Palliser, who had stolen important political papers belonging 
to Tallente, had been missing since Tallente had dismissed him 
and had in the quarrel that ensued, sent him hurtling over the 
cliff-edge into the mists below. Under cover of darkness Tallente 
had gone down over the cliff in search of the missing papers, 
but no trace of them or of Palliser was to be seen. An enjoyable 
little tea-party with Lady Jane Partington, a charmingly uncon- 
ventional young neighbor—who, unaware that Mrs. Tallente had 
left her husband, had come to call—had been suddenly interrupted 
by a visit from an inspector from Scotland Yard. He had come 
to hear Tallente’s version of his secretary’s Cisappearance, but only 
to Lady Jane did Tallente admit any knowledge of the affair. 

That night, however, when Tallente and his servant came 
back from their midnight search, whom should they run up against 
but the inspector himself. Upon going up to London, Tallente 
received an urgent telephone message from his wife to come to 
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her at once. She admitted she had given Palliser twenty thousand 
pounds to forge the letter to the Prime Minister. Still ‘fighting 
for her chance to be a peeress, she offered to bestow five million 
dollars on the title if her husband would accept. He refused. 
Disregarding the fact that a divorce would ruin his political career, 
she demanded that she be allowed to divorce him. It was then 
that he suggested that he might divorce her, naming. Palliser, 
thereby ending her chances at court. Furious, she threatened to 
tell the police what she knew regarding Palliser’s disappearance. 
The threat did not feaze him. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ARTREY had been called unexpectedly to a great Labor 

conference, and waiting for his return, promised within the 
next forty-eight hours, Tallente found himself rather at a loose 
end. He avoided the club, where he would have been likely to 
meet his late political associates, and spent the morning after his 
visit to the Prime Minister strolling around the Park, paying 
visits to his tailor and hosier, and lunched by himself a little sadly 
in a fashionable restaurant. At five o’clock he found his way to 
Westminster and discovered Nora Miall’s flat. A busy young 
person in pince-nez and a long overall, who announced herseif as 
Miss Miall’s secretary, was in the act of showing out James 


Miller as he rang the bell. 


“Any news?” the latter asked, after Tallente had found it 
impossible to avoid shaking hands. 

“T am waiting for Mr. Dartrey’s return. No, there is no par- 
ticular news that I know of.” 
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“Dartrey has to go north for a few days,” Miller confided 
oficiously. “I ought to have gone too, but some one had to stay 
and look after things in the House. Rather a nuisance his being 
called away just now.” 

Tallente preserved a noncommittal silence. Miller rolled a 
cigarette hastily, took up his unwrapped umbrella and an ill- 
brushed bowler hat. 

“Well, I must be going,” he concluded. “If there is anything 
I can do for you during the chief's absence, look me up, Mr. 
Tallente. It’s all the same, you know—Dartrey or me—Demos 
House in Parliament Street, or the House. You haven’t forgotten 
your way there yet, I expect?” 

With which parting shaft Mr. James Miller departed; and the 
secretary, opening the door of Nora’s sitting-room, ushered Tal- 
lente in. 

“Mr. Tallente,” she announced with a subdued smile, “fresh 
from a most engaging but rather one-sided conversation with Mr. 
Miller.” 

Nora was evidently neither attired nor equipped this afternoon 
for a tea-party at Claridge’s. She wore a dark blue one-piece frock, 
buttoned right up to the throat. Her hair was brushed straight 
back from her head, revealing a little more completely her finely- 
shaped forehead. She was seated before a round table covered 
with papers; and Tallente fancied, even as he crossed the threshold, 
that there was an electric atmosphere in the little apartment, an 
impression which the smoldering fire in her eyes, as she glanced 
up, confirmed. The change in her expression, however, as she 
recognized her visitor, was instantaneous. A délightful smile of 
welcome chased away the somberness of her face. 

‘My dear man,” she exclaimed, “come and sit down and help 
me to forget that annoying person who has just gone out!” 

Tallente smiled. 


“Miller is not one of your favorites, then?” 

“Isn’t he the most impossible person who ever breathed!” she 
replied. “He was a conscientious objector during the war, a sex- 
fanatic since; Mr. Dartrey had to use all his influence to keep 
him out of prison for writing those scurrilous articles in the 
Comet. And I think he is one of the smallest-minded, most un- 
trustworthy persons I ever met. For some reason or other Stephen 
Dartrey believes in him. He has a wonderful talent for organiza- 
tion, and a good deal of influence with the trades unions. By the 
by, it’s all right about the muffins.” 

She rang the bell and ordered tea. Tallente glanced for a 
moment about the room. The four walls were lined with well- 
filled bookcases, but the mural decorations consisted—except for 
one wonderful nude figure, copy of a well-known Rodin—of 
statistical charts and shaded maps. There were only two signs of 
feminine occupation—an immense bowl of red roses rising with 
strange effect from a sea of manuscript, pamphlets and volumes of 
reference, and a wide, luxurious couch drawn up to the window, 
through which the tops of a little clump of lime-trees were just 
visible. As she turned back to him, he noticed with more com- 
plete appreciation the lines of her ample but graceful figure, the 
more remarkable because she was neither tall nor slim. 

“So that was your wife at Claridge’s yesterday afternoon?” 
she remarked a little abruptly. 

He assented in silence. Her eyes sought his speculatively. 

“TI know that Lady Clanarton is a terrible gossip,” she went on. 
“Was she telling me the truth when she said that your married 
life was not an entire success?” 

“She was telling you the truth,” Tallente admitted. 

“T like to know everything,” she suggested quietly. 
remember that we shall probably become intimates.” 

“I did my wife the injustice of marrying her for money,” 


“You must 











“Your own opinions?” he asked curiously. 


“I suppose they, too, are a little revolutionary so far as regards our social laws?” 








“You, fresh 


she protested. 
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Tailente explained. “She married me because she thought that I 
could provide her with a social position such as she desired. Our 
marriage was a double failure. I found no opportunity of making 
use of her money, and she was discontented with the value she 


received for it. We have within the last few days agreed to 
separate. Now you know everything,” he added, with a little 
smile; “and curiously enough, considering the brevity of our 
acquaintance, you know it before anybody else in the world 
except one person.” 

She smiled. 

“I like to know everything about the people I am interested in,” 
she admitted. ‘Besides, your story sounds so quaint. It seems to 
belong, somehow or other, to the days of Anthony Trollope and 
Jane Austen. I suppose that is because I always feel that I am 
living a little way in the future.” 


‘TEA was brought. Afterward she lit a cigarette and threw 
I herself on the lounge. 

“Turn your chair round toward me,” she invited. ‘This is the 
hour I like best of any during the day. Do you see what a 
beautiful view I have of the Houses of Parliament? And there 
across the river, behind that mist, the cesspool begins. Some- 
times I lie here and think. I see right into Bermondsey and 
Rotherhithe and all those places, and think out the lives of the 
rcople as they are being lived. Then I look through those wonder- 
{:1 windows .there—how they glitter in the sunshine; don’t they! 
—-and I think I hear the men speak whom they have sent to plead 
their cause. Some Demosthenes from Tower Hill exhausts him- 
self with phrase-making, shouts himself into a perspiration, draw- 
ing lurid pictures of hideous and apparent wrongs, and a hundred 
cr so well-dressed legislators whisper behind the palms of their 
hands, make their plans for the evening, and trot into their ap- 
pointed lobbies like sheep when the division-bell rings. It is the 
most tragical epitome of inadequacy the world has ever known.” 

“Have you Democrats any fresh inspiration, then?” he asked. 

“Of course, we have,” she rapped out sharply. “It isn’t like you 
to ask such a question. The principles for which we stand never 
existed before except academically. No party has ever been able 
to preach them within the realm of practical politics, because 
no party has been comprehensive enough. The Labor Party, as 
it was understood ten years ago, was a pitiful conglomeration of 
selfish atoms without the faintest idea of coérdination. It is for 
the souls of the people we stand, we Democrats, whether they 
belong to trades unions or not, whether they till the fields or sweat 
in the factories, whether they bend. over a desk or go backward 
and forward across the sea, whéther they live in small houses or 
large, whether they belong to the respectable middle-classes whom 
the after-the-war legislation did its best to break, or to the actual 
manual laborer.” 

“TI don’t see what place a man like Miller has in your scheme 
of things,” he observed, a little restlessly. 

“Miller is a limpet,” she said. “He has posed as a man of 
brains for half a generation. His only real cleverness. is an un- 
erring but selfish capacity for attaching himself to the right 
cause. We can’t ignore him. He has a following. On the other 
hand, he does: not represent our principles any more than Pitt 
would if he were still alive.” 

“What will. be your position really as regards the two main 
sections of the Labor Party?” he asked. 

“We are absorbing: the best of them, day by day,” she-answered 
quickly. “What is left of either will be merely the scum. The 
people will come to us. Their discarded leaders can crawl -back 
to obscurity. 
time, but they have the knack of. recognizing: the truth when it is 
shown them.” 

“You have the gift of conviction,” he said thoughtfully. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Our cause speaks, not I,” she declared. . “Every word I utter 
is a waste of breath, a task of supererogation.. You can’t associate 
with Stephen Dartrey for a month without realizing for yourself 
what our party means and stands for. So—enough. I didn’t ask 
you here to undertake any missionary work. I asked you, as a 
matter of fact, for my own pleasure. Take another cigarette. 
And here’s another cushion,” she added; throwing it to him. “You 
look as though you needed it.” 


E.settled down more comfortably. He had the pleasant feeling 
of being completely at his ease. 
“So far as entertaining you is concerned,” he confessed, “I fear 
T am likely to be a failure. I am beginning to feel like a constant 
note of interrogation. There is so much I want to know.” 


The. people may follow false gods for a,very long » 


She smiled. 

“Proceed, then. I am resigned.” 

“About yourself. I just knew of you as the writer.of one or 
two articles in the reviews. Why haven’t I heard more of you?” 

“One reason,” she confided, “is because I am so painfully 
young. I haven’t had time yet to become a wonderful woman. 
You see, I have the tremendous advantage of not having known 
the world except from underneath a pigtail, while the war was 
on. I was able to bring to these new conditions an absolutely un- 
biased understanding.” 

“But what was your upbringing? Your father, for instance?” 

“Ts this going to be a pill for you?” she inquired with slightly 
wrinkled forehead. ‘He was professor of English at Dresden 
University. We were all living there when the war broke out, 
but he was such a favorite that they let us go to Paris. He died 
there, the week after peace was declared. My mother still lives 
at Versailles. She was governess to Lady Clanarton’s grandchil- 
dren; hence my presence yesterday in those aristocratic circles.” 

“And you live here alone?” 

“With my secretary—the fuzzy-haired young person who was 
just getting rid of Mr. Miller for me when you arrived. We are 
a terribly advanced couple, in our ideas, but we lead a thoroughly 
reputable life. I sometimes think,” she went on wit’ a sigh, “that 
all one’s tendencies toward the unusual can be got rid of in opin- 
ions. Susan, for instance—that is my secretary’s name—pro- 
nounces herself unblushingly in favor of free love, but I don’t 
think she has ever in her life allowed a man to kiss her.” 

“Your own opinions?” he asked curiously. “I suppose they too 
are a little revolutionary so far as regards our social laws?” 

“I dare not even define them,” she acknowledged; “they are so 
entirely negative. Somehow or other, I can’t help thinking that 
the present system will die out through the sheer absurdity of it. 
We really sha’n’t need a crusade against the marriage laws. The 
whole system is committing suicide as fast as it can.” 

“How old are you?” he asked. 

“Twenty-four,” she answered promptly. 

“And supposing you fell in love,—taking it for granted that you 
have not done so already,—should you marry?” 

Her eyes rested upon his, a little narrowed, curiously and 
pleasantly reflective. 

“To tell you the truth,” she confided, with a somewhat evasive 
air, “I have been so busy thinking out life for other people that 
I have never stopped to apply its general principles to myself.” 

“Vou are a sophist,” he declared. 

“T have not. your remarkable insight,” she laughed mockingly. 


CHAPTER. XV 

“ OW this came about I don’t even now quite know,” Tallente 

remarked an hour or so later as he laid down the menu 

and ‘smiled across the corner table in the little Soho restaurant 
at his two companions. 

“T can tell you exactly.” Nora declared. “You are in town 
for a few days only, and I want to see as much of you as I can. 
Susan, ‘here, is deserting me at nine o’clock to go to a musical 
comédy; I knew, if Susan and I came here alone, a person whom 
neither-of<us like would-have come and shared our table. There- 
fore, I made artless inquiries as to your engagements for the 
evening. -Whéen I found that you proposed to dine alone in some 
hidden place rather thai run the risk of meeting any of your 
political acquaintances at. the club, I went in for a little mental 
suggestion.” 

“T. see. .Then my invitation wasn’t a spontaneous one?” 

“Not at all,” she agreed. “I put-the idea into your head.” 

“And now that-we. are here, are you going to stretch me on the 
rack and delve for my opinions on all sorts of subjects? Is Miss 
Susan there going to take them down in shorthand on her cuff, 
and you make a report to Dartrey when he comes back tomorrow?” 

She laughed at him from underneath her close-fitting, becoming 
little hat. She was biting an olive with firm white teeth. 

“After hours!”’ she reassured him. “Susan and I are going to 
talk a little nonsense after the day’s work. You may join in if 
you can unbend so far. We shall probably eat more than is good 
for us—I had a cup of coffee for lunch; and if you decide to be 
magnificent and offer us wine, we shall drink it and talk more 
nonsense than ever.” 

He called for the wine-list. 

“T thought we were going to discuss the effect of Grecian 
philosophy upon the Roman system of government.” 

She shook her head. 
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“You're a long way out,” she declared. “Our conversation 
will skirt the edges of many subjects. We shall speak of the 
Russian ballet; Susan and I will exchange a few whispered con- 
fidences about our admirers; we shall discuss everyone who comes 
in and goes out, with subtle references as to their clothes and 
morals; and when you and I are left alone, we may even indulge in 
the wholesome sentimental exercise of a little flirtation.” 

“There you have me,” he confessed. “I know a little about 
everything else you have mentioned.” 

“A very good opening,” she approved. “Keep it till Susan has 
gone, and then propose yourself as a disciple. There is only 
one drawback about this place,” she went on, nodding curtly 
across the room to Miller. “So many of our own people come 
here. Mr. Miller must be pleased to see us together.” 

“Why?” Tallente asked. “Is he an admirer?” 

Nora’s face was almost ludicrously expressive. 

“He would like to be,” she admitted, “but thick-skinned though 
he is, I have managed to make him understand pretty well how I 
feel about him. You'll find him a thorn in your side,” she went 
on reflectively. “You see, if our party has a fault, it is in a 
certain lack of system. We have only a titular chief, and no 
real leader. Miller thinks that post is his by predestination. Your 
coming is beginning to worry him already. It was entirely on 
your account he paid me that visit this afternoon.” 

“To be perfectly frank with you,” Tallente sighed, “I should 
find Miller a loathsome coadjutor.” 

“There are drawbacks to everything in life,” Nora replied. 
“Long before Miller has become anything except a nuisance to 
you, you will have realized that the only political party worth 
consideration, during the next fifty years, at any rate, will be the 
Democrats. After that, I shouldn’t be at all surprised if the 
aristocrats didn’t engineer a revolution, especially if we disen- 
franchise them. -—Susan, you have a new hat on. Tell me 
at once with whom you are going to Daly’s?” 

“No one who counts,” the girl declared with a little grimace. 
“I am going with my brother and a very sober married friend 
of his.” 

“After working hours,” Nora confessed, 

glancing critically at the sole which had 
just been tendered for Tallente’s examination, 
“the chief interest of Susan and myself, as 
you may have observed, lies in food and in 
your sex. I think we must have what some 
nasty German woman once called the man- 
hunger.” 

“Tt sounds cannibalistic,” Tallente rejoined. 

“Have I any cause for alarm?” 

“Not so far as I am con- 
cerned,” Susan assured him. 
“T have really found my man 
—oniy he doesn’t know it 
yet. I am trying to get it 
into his brain by mental 
suggestion.” 

“You wouldn’t think Susan 
could be so much luckier than 
I, would you?” Nora ob- 
served, studying her friend 
reflectively. “I am_ really 
much better-looking, but I 
think she must have more 
taking ways. You needn’t be 
nervous, Mr. Tallente. You 
are outside the range of our 
ambitions. I shall have to 
be content with some one in 
a humbler walk cf life.” 

“Aren’t you a little over- 
modest?” he asked. “You 
haven’t told me much about 
the social side of this new 
era which you propose to 
inaugurate, but I imagine that 
intellect will be the only 
aristocracy.” 

“Even then,” Nora sighed, 
“T am lacking in confidence. 
To tell you the truth, I am 
not a great believer in my 
own sex. I don’t see us 
occupying a very prominent 


’ 


She handed him the key. “‘Please 
turn this for me,” she begged. 


place in the politics of the next few decades. The functions of 
woman were decided for her by nature, and a million years of 
revolt will never alter them.” 

Tallente was a little surprised. 

“You mean that you don’t believe “in women Members of 
Parliament, doctors and lawyers, and that sort of thing?” 

“Tn a general way, certainly not,” she replied. “Women doctors 
for women and children, yes! Lawyers—no! Members of Parlia- 
ment—certainly not! Women were made for one thing, and to do 
that properly should take all the energy they possess.” 

“You are full of surprises,” Tallente declared. “I expected 
a miracle of complexity, and I find you almost primitive.” 

She laughed. 

“Then, considering the sort of man you are, I ought to have 
gone up a lot in your estimation.” 

“There are very few higher notches,” he assured her, smiling, 
“than the one where you now sit enthroned.” 

Nora glanced at her wrist-watch. 

“Susan dear, what time do you have to join your friends?” 
she asked. 

Susan shook her head. 

“Nothing doing. I’ve got my seat. I am going when I’ve had 
my dinner comfortably. There’s fried chicken coming, and no 
consideration of friendship would induce me to hurry away 
from it,” she declared, smilingly emphatic. 

Nora sighed plaintively. 

“There is no doubt about it; 
women do lack the sporting 
instinct,” she lamented. “Now 
if we’d both been men, and 
Mr. Tallente a charming 
woman, I should have just 
given you a wink, you would 
have muttered something 
clumsy about an appointment, 
shuffled off and finished your 
dinner elsewhere.” 

“Our sex isn’t capable of 
such sacrifices,” Susan declared, 
leaning back to enable the 
waiter to fill her glass. “There's 
the champagne, too.” 


HE meal came to a con- 
clusion with scarcely an- 
other serious word. Susan de- 
parted in due course, and Tal 
lente called for his bill a short 
time afterward, with a feeling 

of absolute reluctance. 
“Shall we try and get in at 

a show somewhere?” he suggested. 

She shook her head. 

“Not tonight. Four nights a week I 
go to bed early, and this is one of them 
Let’s escape, if we can, before Mr. 
Miller can make his way over here. I 
know he’ll try and have coffee with us 
or something.” 

Tallente was adroit, and they left the 
restaurant just as Miller was rising to 
his feet. Nora sprang into the waiting 

taxi with a little laugh of triumph, and 

drew her skirts to one side to make room for her 

escort. They drove slowly off along the hot and 

crowded street, with its long-drawn-out tangle of 

polyglot shops, foreign-looking restaurants and deli- 

catessen establishments. Everyone who was not 

feverishly busy was seated either at the open windows 

of the second or third floor, or out on the pavement 

below. The city seemed to be exuding the soaked-in 

heat of the long summer’s day. The women who floated by were 
dressed in the lightest of muslins; even the plainest of them 
gained a new charm in their airy and butterfly-looking costumes. 
The men walked bare-headed, waistcoatless, fanning themselves 
with straw hats. Here and there, as they turned into Shaftesbury 
Avenue, an immaculately turned-out young man in evening dress 
passed along the baked pavements and dived into one of the 
theaters. Nothwithstanding the heat, there seemed to be a sort 
of voluptuous atmosphere brooding over the crowded streets. 
The sky over Piccadilly Circus was (Continued on page 102) 
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“rT HAT is the most beautiful photograph 
| I ever saw.” A famous painter stood 
before a poster photograph. It was a huge 
idealized portrait of Liberty enlightening the 
world, the inspiring colossal statue that 
stands at the entrance to New York Harbor. 
The photograph that stirred the artists’ 
candid admiration had been posed by a 
beautiful girl of nineteen, Lieutenant 
Frances Fairchild, a débutante and a devoted 
war-worker. The photograph was made by 
the girl’s mother. The artist, Charlotte 
Fairchild, is the most popular woman 
photographer in America, Nor is her 
;opularity limited by American boundaries; 
it has crossed the Atlantic. The London 
magazines have reproduced hundreds of 
her photographs, and created a European 
vogue. 

Six years ago she sat amidst what seemed 
to be the ruins of her home, the broken bits 
of her life. The glamour of high social 
position still encompassed her, but she was 
husbandless and three small children looked 
to Mother for support. 

Friends came to confer, to offer advice. 
“There’s interior decoration,” they suggested. 
“No!” Mrs. Fairchild shook her vivacious 
dark head. “Whenever a woman loses her 
husband, she goes right into interior decorat- 
ing. 

‘“There’s writing.” “I don’t like it. The 
way is slow. I need money now. Look at 
the children, three of them! I could make 
photographs.” 

“A photographer? A woman? No.” 

But she began at once. She fitted up a 
studio and dark-room in her home on Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston. Vanni Marucco, the 
singer, was her first subject. Society came 
to sit for her. She proved herself in Boston. 
She sought broader and richer fields in New 
York. Three years ago she opened her 
studio in the metropolis. 

“I love my work. I found photography 
an interesting amusement when I first took 
it up. I had one of the first kodaks manu- 
factured and surprised myself by taking 
pictures in Italy when I was twelve years 
old.” So she tells her story. 


She Wins Distinction in Photography 





The story of Charlotte Fairchild, who 
has succeeded signally in a vocation 
that should appeal to many women. 
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lighted. I seek and seek and seek the per- 
sonality. Sometimes it is so hidden behind 
a mask that getting at it is like mining for 
gold. But it is there and sooner or later I 
find it. 

“I find it by talking. I talk about any- 
thing, and I watch the face. The camera is 
focused upon the subject, but not so intent- 
ly as my mind and eyes are focused upon 
him or her. When I see the personality in 
its most beautiful aspect—then the bulb is 
pressed.” 

Two small parrots in feathered robes of 
red and green and gold occupy a cage in the 
studio. These are Mrs. Fairchild’s aids in 
her art. They are gracious birds that incline 
their heads when you enter, and “Going? 
So sorry!” they say, when you leave. Their 
function is to amuse the subject, to call forth 
an expression of interest. The bored face 
is never a beautiful face. By brightening 
human masks, the brilliantly colored and 
loquacious creatures help her to take her 
pictures. 

Mrs. Fairchild has another humble assist- 
ant. This one is inanimate. It is a stool 
that revolves obediently to the pressure of 
a hand. Her subjects are never permitted 
to loll luxuriously on a divan nor sit in imita- 
tion of royalty in a throne chair. If they are 
to be photographed by Charlotte Fairchild, 
they must sit on that stool. The stool this 
photographer extraordinary herself manipu- 
lates. The purpose of the revolving stool 
is to enable the portrait maker to see the 
person at his or her best angle. There are 
vital faces that are at their best in a radiance 
projecting front view. Some of more pen- 
sive type are at their finest in profile. 
There’s a three-quarter view, even an eighth 
view, that reveals somewhat of the contour 
of the head and the sweep of the hair. 

“My years as a professional woman are 
the happiest of my life,” she says. “By 
working, I am of greater service to my chil- 
dren, aside from yon gre oe ed = I 
: Pints stayed at home and talked baby-talk to 
: A po — of Charlotte Fairchild them. I feel that I bring them something 

made in her own studio. from the professional world. By broadening 
my own life I broaden theirs. 














“After toying with my camera, I awoke to the fact that I “I meet the only people who are interesting—those who are 
might become a producer of beautiful things. I set out. doing things. I was always interested in the toilers of every 

“In my years of playing at photography I had learned con- sphere. I was in sympathy with them, but I never understood 
siderable about the science of it. I seemed to learn by my own _ them until I became one of their number. 


blunders and those of others. 


“She has caught that look in my friend’s face that I have seen 


“First of all I saw the great mistake of hiding the hands in and no other photograph has ever shown,” says one famous person 
portrait work. Hands may be more expressive than faces. They after another; and they turn into Forty-seventh Street off the 
are often full of character. Realizing this, I practiced taking Avenue, press the button, and push their way into a small elevator. 
hands. I used my own and those of my children and of whom- Something of the reason for her success can be found in her 


ever came along as subjects. 


preponderance of Latin temperament, something in her inherited 


“I don’t care for mere beauty. I am quite honest in this. I love of the beautiful, but quite as much in that high standard 
am interested in the character behind. When I find it, I am de- which wont allow her to do anything less than her best. 
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EOPLE who met the Kirchways for the first time aiways 
asked each other how it had happened. By that they meant: 
how had Phillip Kirchway happened to marry his wife? After the 
second meeting, however, they rarely repeated the question. 


Fanny Kirchway became her own explanation. Yet—how has he 
ever grown used to her looks, they would say. 

As a matter of fact, he hadn’t. After eighteen years of deepen- 
ing love, he was only a little less acutely conscious of them than 
he had been when it first grew plain to them both “how she was 
going to turn out.” 

That climacteric came definitely after they had been married 
four years, when Fanny stood before her mirror on her twenty- 
first birthday and concluded once and for all: 

“I am an ugly woman, Phillip, and age will not improve me. 
When you married me I was a leggy, helter-skelter creature, not 
through growing, and it was impossible to tell what you’d got. 
But the moving finger has written and moved on. You must 
find your beauty in rugs and pictures and things like that. Your 
wife!” She finished the sentence with a tragi-comic gesture that 
finally disposed of her appearance. 

Her salient homeliness was hard to analyze. No one in Little- 
dale would have thought of denying it, or could have told, perhaps, 
in what it lay. Her mouth had been pleasantly molded by humor, 
decision and sympathy. It was too large, and more expressive 
for that reason. When she pulled the left corner in and down, 
after a habit she had, she could look more pleased than any 
. adult in Littledale. Her nose, slightly turned up and retaining a 
trace of its little-girl pugnacity, was undeniably a li able nose. 
Her eyes, which were not too small or anything of that kind, 
sought out the essential you and woke it up. 

But what you remembered was not the eyes themselves, but 
the spirit that shone through them, that was so merrily, tenderly 
and sturdily alive. Whatever color they may have possessed was 
somehow neutralized and lost—seemed to fade into the general 
blur that her clothes made of her. And her hair disappeared too. 
There was no real reason for that: it was nondescript, and she 
“did” it villainously, but there was enough, and it ought to have 
looked fairly well. But it never did. 

She was right when she called herself an ugly woman. Jack 
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A delightful story of 
married life, by the authors 
of “The Block System” 






Raleigh, who was an actor once, came nearer than any of us 
to summing up the effect of her when he said: 

“She isn’t pointed up. It’s as if she had got onto the stage 
before her dresser had finished with her. She doesn’t seem ready 
for the spot-light.” a 

And of course, as the ugly wife of the most strikingly good- q 
looking man in town, Littledale trained its spot-light upon her 
pretty steadily. 

But Littledale’s spot didn’t bother her. She didn’t care a button. 
And that was because she was so sure of Phillip. She was as sure 
of him as she was of her mother—and rather too much in the Bi 
same way. a 

But she was a shrewd student of the town. She knew that . 
it never forgot Phillip’s grandfather; and she knew that it shook i 
its head, and why. a 














E truth is that old Reynolds Kirchway, with the shards 
of his life about his feet, flared in the recollection of the 
town like a torch to read his grandson by. Through devious 
paths he had followed beauty with elaborate, meticulous, self- 
conscious care, trying always to differentiate with proper nicety, 
never quite satisfying his fastidiousness, waiting with tawdry | 
pathos for the false gods to go. i 
The true gods never came. In the end he mistook a cheap | 
handmaiden for one of them and married her. She was an 
interpretative dancer. When she had finished with his life, she 
threw it down in a clattering heap and danced on to less notable 
conquests. 

That, more than anything it had ever seen in Phillip, was the 
reason Littledale speculated tirelessly about the effect of Fanny’s 
appearance upon her husband. As far as Phillip was concerned, 
she loved him with such headlong exclusiveness, and gauged so 
well the power of his love in return, that she came to think of 
him as a very clear book that she could read as she ran, and 
chuckled at the head-shakings and the mutterings and the grand- 
father talk. ‘ 

Phillip Kirchway had natural, inerrant taste in all things 
that affect the eye, Fanny had none whatever. When the house 
in which she had been born came into their possession at her 
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mother’s death, Phillip, with the loving care of a cellector who 
chips the encrustations from a Greek amphora dug up after 
centuries in the earth, began to destroy the agglomeration of 
bizarre and rococo ornament with which it had been wound about; 
and Fanny regretted each gewgaw as it went. And when at last 
the old place stood forth in the original beauty of its simple 
colonial lines, still she didn’t like it. She was compensated by 
Phillip’s satisfaction, but personally she continued to regret the 
change. Restoring the house didn’t teach her anything. 

She had an astonishing complacency in such matters—a frank, 
inoffensive egotism. A disinclination to take any fresh trouble in 
the matter of her own clothes, for instance! 

“Change dressmakers? Why on earth should I? Hasn’t Hannah 
Coolidge been making my clothes ever since we were married?” 

Hannah Coolidge had! 

And the same grotesque quirk in her destiny. that permitted 
it, led her, whenever Phillip’s back was turned, to buy mustard 
colors. They wiped her out, smudged her, uglified her marvelous- 
ly; under them her hair paled, her eyes dimmed and her skin 
grew sallow. 

She spoiled every picture Phillip made. He could arrange the 
last decorative detail of a dinner, and she’d rush down just ahead 
of the guests in a gown that cried aloud at its plight in being 
there. She bought crocheted “tidies” from impoverished old 
women and tied them to the Sheraton chairs. She capped the 
careful loveliness of chintzes and wall papers it had taken him 
months to find, with a great harlequin of a chair that she had 
casually acquired because it was cheap, or an outlaw of a jardi- 
niére wherein a scraggly, dusty and anemic palm had atrophied 
and petrified. 

She always yielded; she always wanted to; but she never learned 
or wished to learn. And she would not render unto Phillip the 
things that were Phillip’s, but trespassed constantly. Her own 
upstairs sitting-room was sanctuary for each bit of ugliness 
banished from below, and Phillip hated it, and wondered why the 
devil she didn’t know he hated it. 

In its simplest, literal sense, Phillip was a seer. Life came to 
him first by the eyes. Ugliness distressed him, as music distressed 
Charles Lamb. He could no more help it than he could help 
being ill every time he ate a radish. He was always conscious of 
the appearance of things; while to Fanny the appearance of 
things was a mere externality, and a concern for it an intrusion 
and an irritation. She wanted to talk, to think, to feel; and she 
didn’t care in the least how she or anything else looked while 
she did it. 

Without much resistance, if any, Phillip sank into the prosaic 
routine of a nearly rich man of Littledale, which he became 
with too little effort. During the first years of their life to- 
gether he had been as lean and strong as an Indian. When 
he walked, you caught the beat of a vigorous rhythm. But as he 
prospered, he gradually slipped into an indoor groove, and into 
plumpness. His longish, well-modeled head held more brains 
than he had ever had occasion to use. Another bend to the twig, 
another town to live in, and he might have done something with it; 
but as it fell out, life was too easy. Phillip Kirchway, as his 
possessions increased and his bank-account grew, became rather 
fat-minded. 

And Fanny, who from the first had blown through the old 
town like a salt sea breeze, stirring things up from end to end 
and sometimes upsetting them—Fanny, who at thirty-five still 
took the steps in pairs, whistled at her work, and was interested 
in everything, from Francis Thompson to psycho-analysis—was 
beginning to face the fact that she found her husband dull. Re- 
ceiving his matter-of-fact kiss on the porch, watching him light 
his cigar at exactly the same hour every morning, and take his 
leisurely, rather flat-footed way toward town, she wondered some- 
times what had become of her lover, missed the springing rhythm 
of him, and passionately wished him back. They had come, in 
fact—and quite without knowing it—to the point which many 
couples reach, where they must either be remarried or suffer at 
least a mild divorce. 


T was Eloise Bourget who showed them where they stood. 
Eloise Bourget and I came back into their lives together. 

I am a kind of cousin of Fanny’s: not old but oldish, 
unmarried, unattached, a citizen of the world, fond of 
Satan’s pastime of going to and fro in the earth and 
walking up and down in it; and I am a friend of both 
Fanny’s and Phillip’s past any degree of kinship. I 
suppose if I faced the truth, I should admit myself a 
vicarious liver, a rather ghostly kind of creature only 





capable of getting out of my world of ideas and back into flesh- 
and-blood reality through a few people here and there like the 
Kirchways. But in my happier moments I am convinced that 
they love me as much as I love them—certainly that Fanny does, 

I have a house in Littledale; and lack of a tenant—yes, and my 
interest in Phillip and Fanny—took me there that summer to 
live in it. I was knitting up all the old dropped threads of what 
was once a Littledale life, when simultaneously I decided to 
do over my house in imitation of a tiny villa I know on the hills 
near Florence, and Fanny decided to visit her cousin (and mine) 
Leila Thompson, in Los Angeles. 

And so, Phillip needing a housekeeper and I a house, and the 
old friendship having put forth sturdy new growth, I moved over 
into Fanny’s guest-room and Fanny went on west—rather sadly, 
she told me, having exhausted all her cleverness in trying to 
pry Phillip loose from the old house in Littledale. She said that 
he seemed to have grown into the very boards of it, like an ancient 
sea-mossed barnacle. What she wanted, it seemed, was Hawaii, 
and Phillip, and a bit of her youth that she kept hearing poignant 
valedictory echoes of just then; and Los Angeles and Leila Thomp- 
son seemed very flat indeed. 

The ordered peace of Phillip’s charming house, the deft per- 
fection of Fanny’s almost unseen servants,—there was no analogy 
to Hannah Coolidge in her kitchen—and the pleasant bouquet 
(if I may be permitted the word) of my relationship to Phillip, 
touched with aunthood, tinged with comradeship, and seasoned 
with the understanding affection of a lifetime, were very grateful 
to me after the haphazardries of a decade of wandering. 

Phillip, I fear, was ready, but certainly I was not, for Eloise. 
How I received her is not important—in such a manner, I hope, 
as not to remind her that I have never liked her. She too is a 
cousin—mine and Fanny’s; but since she outgrew girlhood, her 
ways and her people have been neither Fanny’s nor mine. 


HE arrived without announcement, at the end of Fanny’s first 

week’s absence, early enough in the afternoon for me to have 
gone through the ritual of welcome scrupulously if perfunctorily, 
to have unpacked her trunks, for an hour or so of rest in her 
room, and a toilet of careful, elaborate perfection before Phillip 
came home for the day. 

She waited for him in the winged chair beside the drawing- 
room hearth, and I sat back in a shadowy corner to watch, with 
a fairly accurate prescience of and little liking for the drift of 
the impending play. The fire gave a claret-colored edge to her 
black gown, and the curve of her cheek and throat and heightened 
the sheen of her hair, which was smooth and dark. 

There was no other light, and Phillip, when he came in, put up 
his hand to shut out the dancing rays so that he could see clearly. 

“T’m not a ghost,” she said, and added with a deliberate, purling, 
contralto laugh: “If I were, I wouldn’t come haunting you.” 

I had forgotten that laugh. And so, I fancy, had Phillip. Un- 
less I am mistaken, it awoke something in him long ago tamped 
down, grown over and forgotten. You see, there had been a time 
when he and Eloise had known each other very well. 

He switched on all the lights. 

“I’m not so sure of it!” He took her outstretched hands with 
frank pleasure. “I don’t know what you used to do to me, but I 
remember I thought you uncommonly nice.” 

He drew her boyishly beneath the light. 

“So that’s what the Lord had in mind to make of you! 
of course, it would be something ripping.” 

They were off on the right foot from the jump. They seemed to 
take things up—fragile, lovely, adolescent things—just where they 
had left them. A dormant, almost dead Phillip began to come 
startlingly back to life. I think he hadn’t known that the mere 
sight of a woman could give him such pleasure. 

Tt had been years since any of us had seen Eloise. We had never 
known Anatole Bourget. her French husband, killed at Verdun— 
nor really anything at all about her since her college days, when, a 
little, dark, orphaned thing, she had come to Littledale to visit. 

Then she had been a very pretty girl, whose lightest evidence 
of favor, I remembered, it had pleased Phillip to win—probably 
because of her air of knowing so much better than other people 
the relative worth of a boy’s achievements and characteristics. 

The difference in our ages,—Phillip’s and mine,—separated 
us then, and it happened that, as a member of an un- 
speakably ancient and remote order of beings, I was 
regarded by Phillip with a kind of impersonality, and con- 
fided in. Not fully—tentatively, rather, and obliquely, 
shyly, with gratitude for my gravity and other good points, 
which went to make up what he called a good sport. And 
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so I know that back in those days when they were emerging 
from childhood together Eloise gave him to understand that she 
recognized certain finer qualities in him no one else saw, that he 
himself didn’t know he possessed. There was a harmless secret 
between them. When people said “Eloise Davies” to him, it 
wasn’t like other names. And as I watched them come together 
again, I knew that he found natural magic clinging to it still, 
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and that, through all the years in which they hadn’t seen each 
other, the memory of her had been like the half-forgotten music 
of a little Austin Dodson poem in his heart. 

“Tsn’t it the rottenest luck,” she said, “to have missed Fanny, 
after all these years? And Charlotte says she wont be back for 
a month! Do you think you could put up with me for a few 
days, Phil, for old sake’s sake, and the family?” 

“If you are as nice as you used to be. Are you, ’L’ise?” 

She met the whimsical query in his tone and look with a faint, 
slow smile. Things she couldn’t say seemed to unfold in the 
thoughtful depths of her eyes. 

“I am very—different,” she said, letting her voice delicately 
touch sadness. 


She was almost as old as Fanny, but she seemed actually to 
have retained a kind of dewy immaturity. And after Phillip had 
turned the lights out again and she sat there in the full flood of 
the firelight talking to us of the old days when we had alk been last 
together, and a little, just enough, of her life recently, I was 
nearly as aware of her charm, I think, as Phillip was, and perhaps 
more admiringly, realizing fully what he never suspected—the 

conscious art behind the poignant sad- 
ness of her overtones, and the wistful 
softness of her manner. I had -never 
seen softness in her before. It was like 
her, when life taught her its value, to 
ae add it to her extensive paraphernalia as 
' she had added French and golf, a knowl- 
} edge of the comings and goings of the 
P smart set, and the ability to make her 
a black eyes fill with real tears when she 
needed them—as she would have added 
anything, no matter how extraneous or 
wearisome, that helped her win the 
} game she played. .She was an artist, 
y with men for métier, and her heart was 
as cold as the green ice of an Alpine 

glacier. 

* And Phillip didn’t see it. And how 

- should he, having loved and known only 

/ Fanny? 

sult Eloise laid off her mourning the next 

“ day and came down to dinner in a 
garment that she described to Phillip 
as “a simple little thing I happened 
to have with me.” She couldn’t bear, 
she said, to depress us with her somber- 
ness. 

wv The maker of the simple little thing, 
whose name was known even in Little- 
dale, would probably have described it 
as a duo-toned masterpiece. It was 
violet and white, and became Eloise 
as the leaves of a silver birch become 
it. In fact, it is doubtful if that par- 
ticular kind of simplicity in garniture 

is possible except to Nature 
and the Rue de la Paix. 

But this also was one of 
the things Phillip didn’t 
know. He may have thought 
of the simplicity of the 
clothes Hannah Coolidge 

; made and wondered wherein 
:‘/ the difference lay. 

I went upstairs early that 
night, welcoming the chance 
to show him that I didn’t 
intend to watch him, and read 
an utterly delightful book of 
ay Fanny’s until I found myself 
facing the words, “End of 
Volume I,” and a strong de- 
sire, late as it was, for a 
chapter or so of Volume II. 
It was in the library, and to 
get it I’d have to pass 
through the drawing-room, 
where Phillip and Eloise sat 
talking. I had just resigned 
myself to doing without it, 
when I heard the swish of 
Eloise’s skirts as she came up to bed. 

I waited until her door had closed, and went after my book— 
and came on Phillip taking Fanny’s old coat and hat from the 
rack in the hall and putting them in the closet under the stairs. 
The coat was a yellowish duvetyn, with a pale green collar and 
silver buttons, the hat a mass of dusty, rain-proof maline, with 
ragged robins around the brim. 

His eyes caught mine and held them, twinkling. 

“D’ ye think ’L’ise has seen em?” He gave them a half- 
impatient, half-amused pat as he stowed them away. 

“Of course she has! She sees everything.” 

“Aren’t they awful?” 

“They are. Shut them in.” 
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He looked at me gratefully and shut the closet door on Fanny’s 
things in the manner of a man performing an act of husbandly 
piety; but I felt that just as definitely at the same time he shut 
the door of his mind to thoughts of Fanny. She’d be coming 
back soon, and he’d be glad to see her, but now there was no need 
of remembering: he would let his midsummer night’s dream 
unfold itself. 

It did so rapidly 

The next day was Sunday. In the afternoon on the back lawn 
that slopes down to the river I came out to them as Eloise was 
saying something about “the tyranny of 
familiar things—your house, your street, and 
~s treadmill track that passes here for 
life.” 

She stood up suddenly and stretched out 
her arms in a wide sweep. Behind her a 
myriad blackbirds that had been feeding 
silently in the grass rose and made a vivid, 
whirling, fantastic background. They lifted 
and fell like things floating in the wind, 
and settled at last among the flaring yellow 
leaves of the chestnut tree. I swear I be- 
lieve she counted upon them when she 
stretched out her arms. 

She laughed when she caught my eye and 
dropped her hands to her sides. “It’s the 
gypsy road for Charlotte and me,” she said 
impudently. 


J 


“‘T shall go as the unfettered wave, 
From shore to shore, forgetting 

The grief that lies ‘neath a rooftree’s shade, 
The years that bring regretting.’ 


“Sha’n’t I, Charlotte?” 

“Probably,” I said. “If you can find a 
sufficiently luxurious yacht for the passage.” 

Fanny, you see, had never wandered. I 
wondered if Phillip, obviously thrilling to 
the motif of the Gypsy Trail, wasn’t asking 
himself why. If he was, I knew he wasn’t 
telling himself the right answer, which was 
that he had never let her. 


HEY talked a good deal about the town. 
“It gets me frightfully sometimes, 
‘Lise, and that’s a fact.” 

The fire crackled softly, and the point of 
a keen new moon twinkled under the 
Lombardy poplar trees. I think they had 
forgotten my presence, over in my corner, 
buried in a book—but still not dead. 

“You see Littledale wants only one side 
of me—the most remunerative, but not the 
best. There are such a lot of other things 
I'd like to do!” He smiled apologetically. 
“T’m forty in June, but somehow I’ve all the 
plans of a boy.” 

He was perfectly sincere. He had. But 
his plans had been made since Eloise came. 
He looked at her shyly, and her black eyes 
reassured him. 

“You are a boy, dear—a boy with a man’s 
strength.” She spoke very gently, watching 
me, believing that I could not hear. 

I think it touched him deeply for her to 
think that. He hated to feel that his youth had slipped 

She seemed to bring it back to him day after day. Perhaps it 
was because so many things were new to him and her that he 
and Fanny had settled long ago, and that she found fresh and 
attractive so many facets of his mind that familiarity had rendered 
jejune to Fanny. And certainly her beauty gave him the keenest 
pleasure for its own sake. It may be that he felt like a man 
who, loving pictures and not having seen any for years, is sud- 
denly given the run of a gallery. 

She went on from day to day making pictures for his beauty- 
hungry eyes, subtly and skillfully contrasting herself with Fanny, 
though he never guessed, of course, that she meant to 

There was a long motor-trip the third day, the first of many. 

“Business is slack,” said Phillip, “and the weather perfect. 
Hickson can look out for the office.” 








Now, all Littledale knew that “the office” had got to have a 
touch of sacrosanctity in the eyes of the middle-aged Phillip, 
and that deserting it on a week day like that for mere picnicking 
was a practice that had fallen into disuse so long ago as to make 
its recrudescence partake a little of the nature of an atavism. 
To many it must have seemed more reminiscent of old Reynolds 
Kirchway, the hedonist, than characteristic of the business man his 
grandson had become. 

“Lifelong friends,” I assured Mrs. Taylor-Overton when, the 
car having passed her house, she came to call, “—and cousins.” 


remnant se 


She arrived without announcement, at 
the end of Fanny’s first week's absence. 


“By marriage,” she amended shrewdly; and before she left, 
I had had some ado to keep the conversation off the shoals of 
asperity. She spoke with malicious admiration of the “sym- 
phony in blue” that Eloise and Phillip made in Phillip’s car. And 
they had dressed to match it, both of them. The only thing 
that Fanny had ever dressed to match was a bad dream. 

I was inclined to think that, of the conversations between 
Eloise and Phillip that I was now frankly characterizing in my 
thoughts as “dangerous,” the ratio of those I heard to those I 
did not hear was about the same as the ratio of the visible part 
of an iceberg to the part beneath the waves; but even then I 
was not prepared! 

Waking at midnight, the least little bit of a breeze brought 
me the faint murmur of voices. I went to the window and looked 
out. Everything was very still. On down the hill the town lay 
like a handful of diamonds scattered over the earth, shining dimly 
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through the pale, moon-soaked mist—the town with its wagging 
head. And Phillip was with Eloise in the rose-garden. I made 
them out vaguely after a moment through the dark branches of 
an intervening oak. 

And then my heart bounded like a school-girl’s at a play, for 
the two of them stepped into the moonlight, and Eloise slipped 
one slender white curving arm around his neck, pulled his face 
down to hers and kissed him. 

I couldn’t find it in my heart to breakfast with them the next 
day. I was possessed by a flaccid, utter weariness, a disillusion- 
ment that scarcely anything else could have caused. The very 
sunshine seemed smudged and the wind less sweet. I sent them 
word of a headache and ate breakfast in my room while I com- 
posed a telegram that I thought would bring Fanny home and at 
the same time hurt her as little as might be. 

I felt myself an old woman, without zest for the drear and 
tainted farce that it seemed to me life was constantly being 
changed into by the powerful dredge of the obscure tides of the 
younger actors’ passions who always held the center of the 
stage. 

I wrote out the telegram, and fell to thinking of it as a torpedo 
that might wreak incalculable havoc, for all the fatal ease with 
which I could touch it off, and delayed sending it, hoping for— 
I didn’t know what. To put the thing into words like that was to 
give it a certain status of reality. Perhaps—perhaps—but I 
knew there wasn’t any perhaps; and the following morning I 
sent the telegram. 

And then, extremely ill pleased with myself for having tres- 
passed against the tenets of a sort of individual Monroe Doctrine 
that I have always held, I tried to wait calmly and casually for 
Fanny’s return. ‘ 

It was hard. Phillip’s eyes, once the frankest and clearest I 
knew, were clouded and turned away when we met. And if 
Eloise had irritated me before, she revolted me now. In fact, 
I am not sure that if it hadn’t been for the telegram I shouldn’t 
have taken things into my own hands and sent her packing. As 
it was, I played the game as well as I could—even to the extent 
(standing in Fanny’s place as I did, and realizing that it wouldn’t 
do to appear to be hiding her) of having a tea for Madame 
Bourget on Tuesday. 

“Well, the town’s been here, Phil,’ she said to him with a 
chuckle when he came home after it was over. 

“It’s a good town,” said Phillip, answering her tone. 

“Very,” she said dryly. “But it doesn’t like me. 
Charlotte?” 

“No,” I said honestly enough. “It can’t forgive you for showing 
that it bores you.” 

“Do I do that?” she said, opening her eyes. 

“Yes. Don’t you do it on purpose?” 


Does it, 


LOISE was superficially clever. During the whole of the con- 
tretemps that was her visit to Fanny’s house, she disarmed me 
by resorting to the extraordinary expedient of telling me the truth. 

“Yes,” she said with another chuckle. “I can’t help it.” 

She was still at the tea-table. Behind her rose the high black 
leather back of an old cathedral chair she had found somewhere 
about and appropriated as a part of her stage setting. It was 
straight and stiff and Gothic. The foliated oaken carvings, dark 
with age and relieved fantastically by touches of gold, made a 
frame for her. Her sleek head poised like a black tulip against the 
faded golden nimbus of an ancient coat of arms wherein a 
griffin rampant set her off with elaborately curling tails and claws. 
Her gown was like a cloud about her. 

“But there’s another reason, too,” she went on, as Phillip 
stretched himself out in the chaise longue. “It, like me, was born 
to a heritage of ugliness, and it can’t forgive me for breaking away. 
I have sought out beauty deliberately, and that to Littledale is 
kin to immorality.” 

For a woman who essentially had very little brains, she was 
astonishingly good at that sort of thing. Craftily she caught 
from him the themes of his heart’s desires, orchestrated them 
elaborately and played them back to him as her own, with all the 
power of the full diapason of her splendid ripe womanhood. 

Cynically I recognized the Beauty motif clearly enough. 

““The wrong of unshapely things is a wrong too great 
to be told—’” she began quoting, with a cello throb in her 
low, smooth tones. And I thought of something of / 
Plotinus’s about terrestrial beauty and celestial beauty, gg 
and of Fanny, who had, it seemed to me, the latter as 
clearly as ever the tricky gods had showered the former 
upon this gaudy Eloise. And then I looked up to see 









Fanny herself standing in the doorway, in her traveling coat, 
carrying a small hand-bag, just as she had come from. the train. 


HE other two had their backs towards her, and Fanny 

stayed my exclamation with a gesture and a funny little 
smile that seemed to say: “Poor old Charlotte! You in on this 
sort of thing?” 

“Like a casket of gold,’” Eloise finished, “ ‘for your image 
that blossoms a rose in the deeps of my heart!’ ” 

Fanny laughed her old good-natured laugh, and I, for one, 
hadn’t the least idea what lay beneath it. 

“Whose image, Eloise,” she said wickedly, coming on into the 
room, “yours or mine? The heart, of course, is Phillip’s.” 

Phillip jumped to his feet and turned brick red. Eloise rose 
with studied, easy grace. There was no softness in her black 
eyes now. She seemed armed with them, like a Samurai with his 
two swords. But after one glance at Fanny, it was Phillip she 
studied before she spoke. I think she chose a new line right 
there, for Phillip’s anxious eyes had apparently forgotten her. 
They pleaded with Fanny—who looked at Eloise. 

“In addition to a heart,” she said, with a well-bred drawl, 
“Phillip has ears and a tongue. Question him yourself. I fancy 
you'll find that his heart is still God’s little garden. But really 
it’s awfully jolly to see you again.” 

Fanny laughed and held out her hands. “I’m mighty glad to 
be here.” But she didn’t offer to kiss her cousin, and her eyes 
played her like a fish on a line. 

“Aren’t you going to kiss me, God’s little garden?” 

I have never seen a man more ill at ease than Phillip Kirchway. 
He opened his mouth to speak, but she gave him a wifely peck on 
the cheek and threw her arms around my neck before he could 
get the words out. And the maid came in, to take her coat and 
bag and gloves. 

As she slipped casually out of the coat, she stole a glance at 


herself in a mirror,—a secret, amused, childish glance, that she - 


hadn’t meant to bestow at all,—pulled the left corner of her mouth 
in and down, rapidly bethought herself and gave us both a look 
that warned, “Remember Eloise!” just in time to check our 
exclamations. 

She said something, but I don’t think any of us heard it. The 
three of us were staring at her clothes, like children. 

Fanny was pointed up! 

She wore a smart tailored frock of coarse blue beige, with a 
short, narrow skirt. There was a little waistcoat of green- 
blue matelassée, and a white jabot. Her small turban was woven 
of gray chenille, with a crown of moleskin and a touch of peri- 
winkle blue to bring out the color of her eyes. Her moleskin 
collar showed a lining of shimmering blue taffeta, shot with 
emerald green. 

The wiry rebellion of her hair had been conquered. It lay soft 
and smooth about her face, and she was wearing it in a new way, 
parted at the side and drawn into a sort of improved French knot 
that showed the shape of her head. All the straggling locks had 
disappeared. 

She said something else, and Eloise Bourget, of the Rue de la 
Paix, who for the moment had seemed dazed, as though smitten 
with a vision, got hold of herself. 

“There must be a lot of things that you and Phillip are wanting 
to talk about. I wont bother you with all the things 7 want to 
know until dinner.” 

She managed her exit with admirable casualness, and I was for 
slipping out too, but Phillip burst out unexpectedly as the door 
closed behind her: “Please stay, Charlotte!” And at iis tone all 
of us forgot the miracle of Fanny’s clothes. “I want to tell Fanny 
just what happened, and I want you to hear it.” 

At the pain in his voice Fanny dropped her teasing air and 
held out her hands to him. 

“Let me see if I can’t guess,” she said gently. “The town is 
talking. It has always expected you to follow in the ways of 
your grandfather, and it thinks you are doing it. It thinks you 
made love to Eloise. But you didn’t. She made love to you. 
Leila and I both expected it. Didn’t you know that I’d under- 
stand, my dear?” 

“T have been with Eloise,” said Phillip miserably, “every hour 

- that I could, and I have got too many sensations out of 
her presence in this house, and—and—the wrong kind of 
sensations. And Charlotte knows it. The town has a 
right to talk. I did make love to her.” 

Fanny paled a little and drew in her breath. His eyes 
didn’t falter, and he went on bluntly: “But I didn’t 
know I was doing it. I let her (Continued on page 104) 
























































“Pay me as much as I can earn elsewhere, and I will stay at home with you.” 


Is Wifery Worth Protecting? 


By EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 
Illustrated by ADDISON BURBANK 


IR food and clothes, as for political representation, woman 

depended for centuries upon man. But the old order changeth. 
Politically she is now independent of man; whether married or 
single, wife or daughter, she casts one vote. And we look forward 
to the day when the pocketbook, like the ballot, will be an in- 
dividual instead of a family possession. In the meantime society 
wabbles between two systems: the Old Complex, which recognized 
woman only as related to some man; and the New Com- 
pound, which recognizes woman equally with man, as an 
individual. Politically, society has accepted the latter; 
economically it hesitates. 

The other day I was asked by one of my housekeeping 
and homemaking friends to a luncheon-party. This par- 
ticular party was in form like all her luncheon-parties— 
delicious food served at a daintily appointed table to a 
group of charming women, wives of successful professional 
and business men, themselves successful wives. I write 
“successful,” which is incorrect, since success is a matter 
of comparison. Of the twelve women, the husbands of 
three earned incomes of ten thousand dollars a year. The 
remaining nine husbands earned between eight and four 
thousand dollars apiece. These women presided over homes 
of the type of architecture made popular by our women’s 
magazines. These homes were situated in a pleasant city 
suburb. Partly owing to this fact, and partly, too, to the 
prevailing high prices, these women operated as well as pre- . 
sided over these homes. In other words, they belonged to 
that large group of women who plan their manner of living 
as if they had three servants and then try to execute the 
plan by themselves. In theory they belong to the leisure 
class; outside their homes they “act the part;” inside those 
homes they are members of that group of unprotected in- 
dustrial workers whose working day is unlimited, who know 
not a minimum wage, whose living conditions are never in- 
spected and who scorn collective bargaining. I refer to 
the working housekeeper. 

These women were college graduates. Most of them had 
taught school between graduation and marriage. More than 
one of them had shown ability in her profession. Of one of 
them a great psychologist had said, “This young woman 
will go far in esthetics.” Since their husbands were what 
is known as “intellectual men,” they had chosen wives with 
tastes and interests congenial to theirs. Yet to all these 
women alike, marriage had meant industrial service. the 
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feeding, clothing, lodging and entertainment of their families, a 
job which took all their energies, time and thought. 

I am endeavoring to explain before I introduce you to this 
party why the conversation at my friends’ luncheons was limited 
to three subjects, the problem of finding servants, the habits and 
health of children, and recipes for cooking food, these topics by 
the incident method. We outsiders often wonder why these house- 

keepers do not welcome an opportunity to forget these 
subjects of conversation. They cannot. Did you ever 
see them try? Sometimes a guest is present who 
has done something interesting in the world outside 
their suburb. Again and again the polite hostess asks 
a leading question. Before the answer is half finished, 
the conversation has been jerked back to the old 
channels by some incident which was suggested by the 
question or its half-finished answer. Only some great 
event, some deep impression, some strong emotion can 
pry these housekeepers off 
these subjects. A murder 
on the street, a draft call- 
ing for their sons, but 
nothing less. 

You can imagine my sur- 
prise when the conversation 
at this particular party 
started off like this: “Have 

you noticed the 
crowds of women 
on the street at 
five o’clock? Why, 
you can scarcely 
force your way 
through them.” 
“Ves, it is the 
women going home 
from their work. 
Did you ever see 
anything like the 
way they dress? 
B= Why, my dear 
- they all have fur 
I am actually ashamed to meet coats.” 
my husband’s stenographer. “rer...cvatel 
She is so much better dressed.” Why, that is noth- 
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ing. You know what shoes cost now. I had to have a new pair this 
fall—what I’ve always worn, you know, John Doe’s, sixteen dol- 
lars; and I can remember when they were seven!” I thought she 
was slipping, but she pulled herself heroically back. “But I was 
going to say, I told the clerk that I’d go barefoot before I would 
pay sixteen dollars for a pair of shoes. ‘You'll never get it,’ I 
said to him. And would you believe it, he laughed, actually 
laughed in my face. ‘We do it,’ he said, ‘every hour in the day. 
We sell more than we ever did at the old price.’ I asked him 
who bought them at such a price. ‘Why, the girls,’ he said. ‘We 
can’t keep enough in stock.’” Her face expressed the shocked 
state of her feelings. 

“I’m not surprised. You know shoes are my weakness, so I 
always notice them, and I never saw girls with such beautifully 
shod feet as the working-girls have now, and always such new 
shoes—I keep wondering whatever they do with their old ones.” 

I thought they must be discussing the factory girls, but the next 
speaker enlightened me. 

“They give them away. I was so disgusted the other day. I 
was in William’s office, and I asked Miss Perry—you know she is 
his secretary—if she knew where I could get a pair of shoes half- 
soled. The old fellow who has done ours for years has closed his 
shop. She tossed her head. She never had shoes half-soled. If 
there was one thing she couldn’t stand it was shabby shoes. 

She gave hers away just as soon as the newness wore off.” 

“It’s really amusing,” an older woman said. “I am actually 
ashamed to meet my husband’s stenographer in his office. 

She is so much better dressed than I. Times are surely 
changed.” 

“Well, what can you 
expect?” asked a pretty, 
youngish matron. ‘They 
make their own money. 
They are _ independent. 
Why shouldn’t they spend 
it on their clothes? I 
only wish I had some to 


spend.” ‘ 
“But what are we com- 
ing to?” asked a thin, 


prim, faded blonde. 
“We've got to have homes, 
haven’t we, and families. 
“Some one’s got to stay at 
home.” 

“Oh, their turn will 
come, I suppose. They’ll 
get married sometime.” 

“T doubt it—that is, 
whether their turn will 
come. They may get 
married, but they wont 
give up their jobs and 
their own money to do housework for the wages I get. Not that 
I mind it, of course, for I wouldn’t give up my family for any 
job; but then, if I’d never had a family, I wouldn’t know how 
nice it was, you see.” 

So their conversation jogged along, like thousands of luncheon 
conversations, on the servant question, never reaching any con- 
clusion. It was not a contribution to the solution of that vexed 
question: the marriage or the job. But it was interesting, because 
it disclosed the fact that these women were jealous of these girls 
with jobs, so jealous that they had forgotten to touch their staple 
conversational fodder. Dear me, I thought, this is serious. I 
began to look about. And all around me I found evidences of 
this new jealousy. Just the other day the woman who worked 
for her living outside the home was scorned. And now she is 
envied by the very ones who so lately scorned her. Not that 
these women knew they were jealous! I can imagine their in- 
dignation if accused of it. But looking about, I found other 
women whose power of self-analysis had not been stifled, who 
acknowledged this jealousy. Then I found a woman who had 
faced the situation and deliberately moved out of that group of 
housekeepers, nominally ladies of leisure but really drudges, into 
the group of women who work for a salary. 

Said one of these women to me: “It came straight into my 
home, this jealousy. My husband’s niece came to live with us. 
She worked in the city. She drew a good salary. She wore 
clothes beside which mine looked shabby. When evening came, 
she was a little tired, but after her dinner, she was always ready 
for a game or company. I was usually too tired to be polite. I 











“We get more fun out of it Sundays and 
evenings than they do in the whole seven days.” 


found myself growing to dislike the girl. I envied her the good 
clothes, her well-groomed appearance, the ability to enjoy her 
evenings. One morning I was rude to her, and my husband 
noticed it. I was ashamed. Then I realized that I was jealous. 
I sat down and thought the situation over. I knew I had more 
ability than Maizie. I could earn more than she. I toc’: a course 
in a business school. I got a job. Now I wear a fur coat myself.” 

I asked her some questions. “No, I have not lost a thing by it. 
Some of the women I used to know tried to pity me. But I just 
smiled. Didn’t I know how hard they had to work in their own 
homes? They asked me if I didn’t hate to give up my own 
home. Why, I enjoy my home now ten times more than they 
do theirs. I pay a woman to keep it clean. We take our meals 
at a neighbor’s., And my home is a pleasure, not a treadmill.” 

“My husband?” she repeated the last words of my last question. 
“Oh, I don’t know. He doesn’t say anything. Why should he? 
He chose the work he likes best.” 

Now, it is nothing new for a woman to long for a fur coat 
which her husband cannot afford to give her, or to hate cooking 
when her husband cannot afford to pay for a servant. Discon- 
tented wives there have been, ever since the days of Eve. And 
if we are to believe literature, woman frequently sought the only 
remedy available when men alone could earn money: She found 

another man who could give her a fur 


Saat fat coat or buy her “slave hands.” What 
¢- 13) y 4) is new is that the opportunity to work 
‘ Joie bil outside the home for wages offers 















married women another remedy: in- 
stead of supplanting husband with 
another man, she may supplement him 
with a job. 

Of course, there are some husbands 
who object to this new job. Married 
women, they think, alreacy have a 
job. These husbands married under 
, the impression 
that matrimony 
would give them a 
servant for life. 
And matrimony is 
an  occupation— 
for the wife. It is 
a woman-size job. 
She is not only to 
make her husband 
comfortable, but 
she is also to make 
him happy and 
keep him in love 
withher. No 
wonder that some 
husbands ask: 
“How can my wife 
take on another job without neglecting her old one—me?” No 
wonder that selfish Mr. Fairs says that she cannot. Didn’t he 
“prove it” by getting up an affair with another lady just to show 
his wife how she was neglecting her business of holding her hus- 
band’s love? And didn’t the famous Mrs. Fairs, by resigning a 
brilliant career in order to serve her husband, “prove that no 
woman can undertake two occupations?” 

Another husband tried this “proof” with a different result. 
Mrs. Weed took a job with an insurance company. Her work 
often took her away from home. Mr. Weed found himself lone- 
some, and jealous of a job that took Mrs. Weed from her business 
of wifehood. But he had a secretary who would go with him to 
dinner and the theater and amuse him in various ways. When 
Mrs. Weed came home, she heard about the secretary. She got 
her evidence together, and then she accused Mr. Weed of his 
unfaithfulness. 

“Well, what can you expect if you wont stay at home with 
me?” he asked. f 

“Don’t you place the value of your faithfulness rather high?” 
she countered. “You ask not only my loyalty and affection, which 
you have, but my time, ability and energy as well. I’m wondering 
if it’s worth it.” 

“But you’re my wife,” exploded Mr. Weed. “Don’t you recog- 
nize your wifely duty?” 

“Certainly. My wifely duty is to love and cherish you, com- 
fort and succor. By that I understand that marriage is a relation 
and not a business. I am not pledged to give you my time as well.” 

To the men who believe that a married woman’s sole occupation 
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should be catering to her husband’s tastes, such a doctrine as that 
of Mrs. Weed’s will sound revolutionary. Yet how many of these 
same men, when it comes to considering the laborer worthy of 
her hire, will balk. 

Mrs. Weed ended her discussion of her husband’s misbehavior 
with an offer to compromise. “Pay me as much as I can earn 
elsewhere, and I will stay at home with you.” 

Vainly did Mr. Weed tell her that she ought to be satisfied 
with his love and affection if she really cared fur him. 

“Your love and affection does not feed and clothe me,” she 
answered. “If you’re going to compete for my time, you’ve got 
to meet the price. I am willing to make a fair exchange: love and 
affection for love and affection. But my time and energy are out- 
side products—outside the marriage contract, I mean.” 

Mrs. Weed had said it. Husbands must meet the price. Since 
work outside the home is offered woman, matrimony may no 
longer enjoy a monopoly of her labor. Competition is either the 
life or the death of trade. If there are two jobs competing for 
the time and energies of women, either one job will be abandoned 
or the price of both will soar. If men value “wifing” high enough, 
there may be a revolution in husbanding, though it is hardly 
probable that it will ever become a business. We may find columns 
in the Sunday newspapers: “How I Kept my Wife at Wifing.” 
A man’s financial success may be rated by his ability to employ 
a wife. On the other hand, if modern industry needs women’s 
work bad enough to outbid husbands, “wifery” may disappear like 
other obsolete occupations. Our children may yet marvel that 
marriage ever gave man a claim on a woman’s energy and time. 

Yet it came about logically enough that matrimony should be 
the woman’s only occupation. Since man alone was an economic 
unit under the Old Complex,—that is, since he alone held property, 
and society placed position, wealth and power in his name,—a 
woman could secure position, wealth and power only through the 
favor of some man. Naturally, then, ambitious women sought to 
secure that favor by making themselves useful to a man. They 
sought to make themselves valuable to the man who could give 
them the most position, wealth and power. In few countries has 
it been the custom to base marriage on love and affection. Usu- 
ally it has been a matter of trade and barter. Since women 
who could best appeal to man’s vanity, entertain and amuse him, 
won the best husbands, women made a business of pleasing men. 
In time men came to expect that women should charm them. 
amuse them and make them comfortable, and to feel defrauded if 
a woman, after marriage, failed to do it. In fact, her bread and 
butter depended upon her success. No wonder that matrimony 
became a woman-size occupation for the wife. 

Do not understand that women did not perform other tasks. 
Sometimes ability to plow and sometimes ability to spin obtained 
favor with aman. Men, then as now, sometimes lived off the labor 
of their women-folk. But that was a private affair between the 
man and wife—her manner of pleasing him. The point is that 
women’s labor was not a commodity to be offered society direct. 
Society recognized her labor as the property of some man. To 
be lucrative to her, it must prove pleasing to some man. 

Since women, therefore, could not enter any other occupation, 
even that of agriculture or weaving, except under the egis of 
some man, competition for the favor of man became keen. The 
old law of supply and demand then, as in modern occupations, 
regulated the rewards. As men competed with each other for 
place, wealth and power, so women competed with women for 
the men who had place, wealth and power. No wonder that 
women cultivated intensively those qualities that. could charm, 
attract and serve men. The laws of survival of the fittest and 
natural selection had their way. And the qualities pleasing to 
men became the dominant characteristics of our womankind. In 
her dire need to succeed, woman resorted to every weapon at her 
command. In the matrimonial market it was each woman for 
herself. Small wonder that cattishness, disloyalty to her sex, 
untruthfulness and other unsocial traits were developed. 

Whether the type of woman thus developed was the best for 
the race is a question. Whether the kind of woman who could 
win over all competitors because of her beauty or her trickery 
made the best mothers is a question not answered by those who 
advocate wifery as an occupation. The wage-earning wives say 
that it was not, that mothers who do not practice loyalty, honor 
and truth cannot teach it to their children. They even go so far 
as to say that it is not good for the fathers of men to be cajoled. 
They say that wage-earning women will produce a better type of 
women. Be that as it may, the women who were unpleasing to 
men, the unmated women,—scornfully called old maids,—did often 
show rare ability in mothering other women’s children. 


But not all of the unmated found other women’s children to 
mother. These women to whom matrimony was a closed shop 
naturally were eager for opportunities to work. Fleeing from the 
kitchens of the luckily married, they sought the office and the 
factory. There they worked for less than a living wage, at first, 
and then as they discovered their abilities and society’s need for 
those abilities, they were emboldened to ask for more. 

Probably these women were better able to compete in the 
industrial market both with men and with each other than were 
the women pleasing to men. For one thing, they probably had 
more aggressiveness. They were, perhaps, like the schoolgirl who 
said: “I know I’m not beautiful, so I must be smart.” It was 
to be expected that these were the women who would 
be willing to take the hard knocks of pioneering in new 
jobs. They were scorned by the married women; they 
were considered the unfit for wifery. But as wages 
and salaries rose, the scorn decreased. Even those 
women desired of men compared the rewards of wifery 
with those of other occupations. And they asked them- 
selves, finally: “Should I spend my every ability and 
all my time making some man comfortable, or should 
I spend that energy, ability and time on bookkeeping, 
teaching, selling?” 

Thus wifery came to meet competition with other 
occupations, husbands with other employers. “Can 
wifery stand this competition, or shall we have to pro- 
tect it with a tariff or a subsidy, or is it, after all, worth 
protecting?” These are the questions that must be 
answered. But who shall answer them? Society, of 








course, but who speaks for society? This is the crux of the 
matter. 

Society, as we said in our introduction, is in transition—moving 
slowly out of the Old Complex, where it valued woman according 
to her ability to please man, into the New Compound, where it 
values her for her economic productivity, one part of its awkward 
body rests in that Old Complex and one in the New Compound. 
It forces a man to support his wife but allows him no larger in- 
come because he has a wife to support. Society recognizes wifery 
as an occupation but makes no provision for her remuneration as 
a wife, though it pays woman well in other occupations. 

Here is just one incident, a true one, which illustrates my point: 
A woman had lived with her husband for ten years. During that 
time he had never bought her a dress or a pair of shoes, He 
insisted on living on a run-down farm in which he owned a small 
equity. He could not make enough out of the farm to pay the 
interest on the mortgage. His wife, before marriage, had been an 
expert seamstress, but she could not ply that trade on a farin 
far from customers. She was willing to support the family, tw7 
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children and the husband, if only her husband would move to 
town where she cuuld easily get work. That he refused to do. 

At last, another child in prospect; she left the farm and opened 
a dressmaking establishment in town. Her husband, unable to 
get enough from the farm even to feed himself, without a woman 
to look ‘after chickens and garden, also moved to town. He got 
a job at hauling at one hundred dollars a month. But he would 
not live with her and refused to give her one cent, on the ground 
that she had deserted the domicile he had provided for her. Since 
the law gives the husband the right to decide where his family 
shall live, he divorced her on the ground of desertion. 

The law recognized this woman only in her relation to her hus- 
band. His the right to decide 
where she shall live, and 
therefore how she shall live 
and what she shall earn. But 
public opinion would up- 
hold the woman’s right to 
live where she could earn a 
living. Thus the law which 
considers only the interests 
of the husband belongs to 
the Old Complex, while the 
public opinion which up- 
holds the rights of the in- 
dividual belongs to the 
New Compound. 
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The conversation was 
limited to servants, 
children and recipes. 


If our question, “Is wifery worth protecting?” were to be 
answered according to the system of Old Complex, the reply 
would undoubtedly be yes. For just as the old plantation life 
was charming and delightful for the slave-owners, so must it be 
pleasant for a man to return home after a hard day’s work and 
find a smiling face at the window, a good meal well served by a 
nice little body all deference, all desire to please—slippers on the 
hearthstone, admiration on tap, suits properly pressed at the right 
moment, hose darned; so must it be heartening to return from the 
commercial world, where he has fought for existence all day, to a 
kingdom where his pleasure is monarch of all it surveys. Only 
the woman who has entered the world of commerce in competition 
with men can fully appreciate what such a wife and home must 
be. She knows because she does not have it. Of course, such 
husbands must “view with alarm” the entrance of women into 
better-paid occupations. They must believe that wifery is worth 
protecting even if it requires restraint of trade. 


But the answer may be different under a New Compound which 
places its emphasis on a woman’s value to society rather than to 
aman. It will be necessary to prove that this service to a man 
is a service to society. Does some one rise to say that child- 
bearing keeps women in the home and thus wifery is a social 
service? Please remember that we are discussing wifehood as an 
occupation, not motherhood as an occupation. They are distinct 
subjects. Only let us note in passing: Anything that raises the 
economic value of women’s work, time, energy, thought, raises 
the community’s valuation of motherhood. If it be decided by 
the New Compound that the home operated by the labor of women 
is the best institution for the care and rearing of children, then 
would it follow that housewifery was indeed a service to the state. 
Then would housewives become, not unpaid servants to a family, 
but contributors to the wealth of the nation. The occupation of 
wifery is something different. It is the business of ministering to 
the physical and temperamental needs of a husband. To repeat, 
and be explicit: to make his body and his egotism comfortable. 

Explaining why a great artist was divorced by her journalist 
husband, a common friend said to me: “Yes, she supported him, 
and she loved him; but she never could remember to take along 
his winter underwear. And what he wanted was not a genius or 
a fortune but a wife!” 

This occupation is not seasonal. Wives engage in it before the 
advent of children into the home; they continue in it long after 
the children have left. Our Mr. Weed was a childless man. He 
demanded his wife’s time and attention for himself and not for a 
family. We are not here discussing the home as an institution 
for the rearing of children. We are discussing matrimony as an 
occupation. Husbands who have always lived in kitchenette apart- 
ments and hotels feel as neglected when their wives go into busi- 
ness as the Mr. Fairs who can support establishments employing 
five or six servants when their wives take up a career. Py 
neglect they mean failure to darn socks, lay out clothes, make their 
surroundings pleasant and enable them to bask in an atmos- 
phere of appreciation. That such service to a man is a 
service to society is not obvious, and the burden of proof 
rests with the husband. 

In the meantime competition between wifery and other 
occupations continues. Still is our first question un- 
answered: “Can wifery meet this competition?” Huxley 
says: “Industry is a means to an end. Mankind works 
only to get something they want. What that something 
is depends partly on their innate and partly on their ac- 
quired desires.” This truth points the way to the final 
answer. Before our question may be settled, there must 
be determined what the needs of women are and whether 
they may best be met by husband or a living wage. On 
the other hand, there are the innate needs of the husband. 
Before the question is settled, there must be determined 
whether these needs are so vital that he is willing, as Mrs. 
Weed said, “to meet the price.” These matters I hope 
to discuss in another article, “Capitalizing the Home.” 

Whatever the answer to this question, we may be sure 
that, even under the New Compound, the result of this 
competition will be a change of emphasis rather than of 
situation. There will always be some men who prefer 
housewives to mates, and there will also fortunately be 
women who will prefer wifing to other occupations. Like- 
wise there will always be some women who will be more 
successful at wifing than at more gainful occupations, just 
as there have always been men who were more successful 
as husbands than as business men. But just as society in 
the past has not valued these men for their ability to 
make good husbands, so society will not give its highest praise to 
the good wife. Whereas being a good wife was once the social 
virtue par excellence, it will come to be regarded as a private one, 
and women, like men, will be rated for their contributions to 
society, not to the other sex. Which does not mean that men 
and women will not continue to value each other for purely per- 
sonal reasons. 

What the ultimate answer may be is suggested by the fact that 
there are a few men today who marry mates, not housekeepers, 
who regard wifehood as a relation and not a profession. Speci 
mens of such unions we see about us daily. Not all, of course, 
may be counted successful. Human beings remain under all 
‘economic circumstances and in all occupations very human. But 
I submit that no more beautiful example of a successful marriage 
exists in all literature than this of a stenographer who once 
worked with me. Her check had been delayed and she was 
worried because she needed it. (Continued on page 91) 
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HE most widely recognized trouble with 

the intensely intellectual woman is that 
her housekeeping arrangements are apt to be 
a trifle loose. Look at George Sand, for ex- 
ample and—well, the other names escape me 
just now, and I have so little time for looking 
things up, what with doing over the living- 





Unfortunately the card index did not work out. The hitch 


room, and getting the winter coats out of was, I understand, lack of co-operation on the part of the cook. 


camphor, and interviewing potential cooks; 

so look at George Sand, anyway. There she was, staying up 
writing and keeping the lights burning all hours of the night, and 
doubtless getting scraps of paper and her nasty cigar-ashes all 
over the floor, and running off to Italy at a moment’s notice, in 
the most irresponsible way. It is safe to say, although I have 
never gone very deeply into her life, that she lost all track of 
how many pounds of flour they had on hand in the kitchen, and 
that she never was quite assured in her mind as to whether Tues- 
day was silver-cleaning day and Wednesday set apart for brass- 
polishing, or whether it was just the other way around. 

And it is the same way with many women who, although not 
so prominent, aspire to be equally alert mentally. The thing is 
perfectly understandable; it is no easy matter to keep up with all 
the cultural topics of the day, and at the same time to stay 
abreast of the activities of the upstairs maid, the price of sugar 
and the vagaries of the pantry sink. The higher the brow, the 
fewer the domestic instincts, as a rule. Seldom does one find an 
intellectual who can quote with equal glibness from “An Intro- 
duction to Psycho-analysis” and Miss Farmer’s “Boston Cook- 
book.” She is indeed a gifted woman who houses a rarefied mind 
in a home body. 

Now, that is the unique thing about the members of our Bram- 
bledale Bridge-club. We often comment pleasantly on it at the 
meetings. Here we are, what you might truly call an aggregation 
of advance agents for all the more intricate cultural developments, 
and yet there is not one of us who couldn’t, at a moment’s notice, 
give you the correct figures on the current cost of loin chops, 
tell you how much laundry soap her washerwoman is in the habit 
of taking home as a souvenir, or recite for you the unabridged 
list of the articles scheduled for her next Sunday’s dinner. Such 
mental feats are practically nothing to us. So often do we per- 
form them that they occasion not the slightest remark—save 
when, as in the present instance, we sit down and really think 
about them. 

We have never let ourselves become mentally lopsided. Our 
study of economic conditions in the broad sense has not taken our 
attention from those economic conditions which prevail in our own 
little suburb: each one of us has at her tongue’s tip the vital 
statistics on the monthly wages received by the servants of every 
family in town, the amount of money represented by the new 
winter hat of every other member of the Bridge-club, or the 
estimated percentage of his salary which that young man in Scran- 
ton spends on long-distance télephone calls to Miss Emma Olive. 
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We have devoted ourselves to the study of civic welfare, in the 
abstract, but that has not kept us from being actively interested 
in our own civic betterment. It was our bridge-club which pre- 
sented the picture of Louisa M. Alcott to the local library, raised 
funds for the erection of a decorative gilt eagle on the top of the 
post-office flag-pole, and subscribed the money for the purchase 
of those white stones that form B-r-a-m-b-l-e-d-a-l-e on the grass 
plot beside the railroad station. 

In the same way, our dauntless pursuit of the beautiful has not 
dulled our eyes to the shrewd perception of the commonplace. We 
consider ourselves—and for innumerable reasons—connoisseurs of 
painting and music; but our appreciation of “The Last Token” 
and the “Venetian Love Song” makes us none the less competent 
judges of linoleum and jelly-glasses. We have always gone in for 
all that is highest and best in literature; but our absorption in 
the best of modern writers has not prevented our keeping a watch- 
ful eye on the grocer’s book and the milkman’s bill. 

Our intellectual versatility may be readily ascribed to its proper 
cause. It is not that we are really so very different from other 
women; it is simply that we have subjected our minds to a course 
of intensive training, and have kept our temperaments right where 
they belong. Intellectuals though we acknowledgedly are, our 
domestic affairs are managed with care and assurance. In so many 
words,—twenty-three, to be exact,—our household duties are con- 
ducted with the same efficiency which has always marked our 
study of each successive phase of the higher culture. 


T has always seemed so strange to us that efficiency is regarded 

as such a wonderful acquirement. To us it is merely taken for 
granted, as much a part of every really serious-thin’‘ing woman’s 
make-up as is her face-powder. Yet such an amount of demon- 
stration is aroused by it, so entirely disproportionate a measure of 
praise is awarded it, and people are paid what our bridge-club 
agrees are perfectly exorbitant sums of money, simply for being 
efficient! There is the case of Mrs. Massey’s unmarried sister- 
in-law, for instance—a case, I may as well say frankly, which has 
long been and is still a source of logical irritation to the entire 
personnel of the Club. 

Mrs. Massey’s sister-in-law is a business woman—there is really 
nothing else that you can call her. In fact, she herself makes no 
attempt to disguise it, and even goes so far as to make jokes— 
which we have always felt to be in rather questionable taste— 
about working for her living. Of course, such progressive minds 
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as ours long ago grasped the fact that women are crashing in on 
the world of trade, and—especially since so many df the smartest 
women are going in for lampshade-designing, or free-verse writing, 
or even refined vamping in the movies—we have come out definite- 
ly as sponsors of the movement, and have let it be known around 
Brambledale that we are heartily in favor of woman’s taking 
her place in non-domestic affairs. But even so, there is always 
such a contingency as carrying a thing too far; znd while it is 
all very well for a woman to go in for a career if she is sufficiently 
talented and comes from a good enough family—and we would 
be the last ones to stop her,—still, we cannot help but feel that it 
is little short of downright indelicate for a girl to go about saying 
that she has to work for her living. 

For it isn’t as if Mrs. Massey’s sister-in-law really did have 
to work for her living. She has no one to blame but herself, 
if she will insist on doing it. When it was found that her inherited 
income had faded almost imperceptibly away, Mrs. Massey came 
right forward and offered her a place at Gurridge Gables, the 
Massey home, which is one of Brambledale’s show places. (The 
name is a pretty bit of feeling for tradition, we have often thought; 
Mrs. Massey, you see, was a Miss Gurridge—“née Gurr:dge,” 
she is always spoken of in the Brambledale /nquirer.) Mrs. 
Massey’s sister-in-law would have had nothing to do there but to 
keep an eye on the children, plan the meals, help a little now 
and then in the intervals between maids, and see that things ran 
smoothly at home, whenever Mr. and Mrs. -Massey wanted to 
go away for a few days’ visit. She would not have been ex- 
pected to stay caged up in the house; there would have been 
plenty of opportunity for her to take fresh air and exercise when 
she went down every morning to the market—which is just a 
pleasant walk from Gurridge Gables. There would have been 
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She did look so childish when she acquired one of those great account- 
She brought it to 


books in which to set down household expenses. 
all social functions at which male guests were present. 


innumerable chances for her to keep familiar with what was going 
on in the world, when she went into the city to shop for Mrs. 
Massey, and she would have enjoyed far more stimulating society 
than most young women of her age have the privilege of mingling 
with; for when the Bridge-club met.at Gurridge Gables, Mrs. 
Massey would have gladly let her sister-in-law come in and serve 
tea. 

And what would mean even more to any really high-souled 
person, there would never have been any question of wages—no 
pay envelopes, or any such sordid details. Besides all this, she 
would not have had to worry about clothes, for Mrs. Massey said 


before at least ten witnesses that she would willingly have passed 
on her own things to her sister-in-law, when she was quite through 
with them. One does not grasp the true value of this statement 
unless one knows how easy, how tender, almost, Mrs. Massey is on 
her garments. They would be practically as good as new when she 
felt justified in giving them away. 

S we often remark -at the Bridge-club, her ability to prolong 

the life of her clothes into a ripe old age really amounts to 
a gift. True, after their initial five or six seasons they are a bit 
out of touch with the current styles, but that is regarded as no 
drawback. Mrs. Massey’s social position is a dizzily high one, 
on account, as she frequently reminds us, of her Gurridge for- 
bears. And this lofty aloofness evidently renders her immune 
from such trifling matters as changing styles. Indeed, there is 
always a faint suggestion of period costuming about her, and 
people meeting her for the first time are a little apt to gather the 
impression that she is all ready to set out for a fancy-dress party, 
in the character of Mrs. Chester A. Arthur. 

Well, anyway, Mrs. Massey made what all the members of the 
Bridge-club, Mrs. Massey inclusive, considered a very noble offer 
to her sister-in-law. And it was, naturally, a sharp blow when 
her sister-in-law, with her characteristic cheerfulness which we 
have decided is a sign of obstinacy, persisted in going to work. 
It was extremely rough on Mrs. Massey’s sensibilities; as she said, 
such a thing had never been known to happen in th: Gurridge 
family. We all sympathized with her deeply, as was no more 
than right. 

We did more than sympathize, appreciated though even that 
was. Our club has long been noted for its generosity of deeds, 
and its paucity of mere talk. As Mrs. Wrench, our intellectual 
leader, so trenchantly puts it: “Actions speak 
louder than words;” I know that there are many 
who maintain that this slogan is not original 
with her, but there is no earthly reason why it 
should not have been. She is always thinking up 
bright sayings like that. 

In any event, when it was established that there 
was no hope of dissuading Mrs. Massey’s sister-in- 
law from her headstrong course, several club-mem- 
bers went to her, and right out of the goodness of 
their hearts and the resourcefulness of their heads, 
suggested to her various careers which she could 

follow with pleasure and benefit, yet without 
fear of any taint of commercialism. For ex- 
ample, there was Mrs. Skeen, who is the 
most proficient of us all in the line of art 
and decoration, as may be easily proven by a 
glance at her costumes, her curtains or her 
sofa-cushions, all of which are of her own 
design. It was Mrs. Skeen’s idea—and a 
very pretty fancy, too, I’m sure—that Mrs. 
Massey’s sister-in-law should take up book- 
plate designing or, if she would rather conse- 
crate herself to a less highly specialized 
branch of art, that she should think up 
new decorative patterns for those clever and 
appetizing luncheon sets which are so in- 
geniously made from linoleum. 

Mrs. Skeen went even farther with her 
presentation of ideas, and suggested, in turn, 
the making of hand-decorated individual 
drinking-cups, which would deftly combine 
the sanitary with the beautiful; the design- 
ing of soap-dishes, which would fill a crying 
need by expressing their users’ personalities; 
and the devising of novelties in the way of 
crépe-paper favors for children’s parties, 
which last profession should prove to be par- 
ticularly remunerative around the holidays. 

That Mrs. Massey’s sister-in-law had never manifested any 
special aptitude for such work would have been no drawback; 
Mrs. Skeen volunteered to give her a lesson or so, just to start 
her in the right direction, after which everything would be easy. 
We all considered that Mrs. Skeen was not exaggerating in the 
least when she said that any one of such occupations would be 
light, clean werk, not at all degrading, and not too strenuous— 
each one, in short, a career which a woman could follow and still 
remain true to her higher nature. 

The same was true of the numerous other ideas advanced by the 
club-members. Among the many congenial and refined professions 
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suggested to Mrs. Massey’s sister-in-law were: giving recitations 
of a humorous yet irreproachable nature at teas and receptions; 
gathering the nicer class of Brambledale children together for 
an hour once a week, and instructing them how to model in clay; 
composing appropriate little verses for holiday greeting-cards; 
making knitting-bags to order; chaperoning schoolgirls to mati- 
nées; acting as eompanion to some rich and affectionate old lady 
with a shaky constitution and no relatives; monogramming linen; 
and matching silk, ribbon, buttons and braid for those ladies of 
Brambledale who could not always find it convenient to go in to 
the city. We would have been decidedly approachable, had Mrs. 
Massey’s sister-in-law wished us to permit the use of our names 
as her patronesses in any of these ventures. As we all said, there 
was not one of these suggested professions which we would have 
been above following ourselves, if circumstances had rendered it 
necessary for us to do so. 


UT Mrs. Massey’s sister-in-law, though I must admit that she 

seemed grateful to us for our interest and codperation,—and 
why, indeed, shouldn’t she?—made the same answer to us all. 
Each suggestion, even the one about being companion to the old 
lady, she dismissed with the objection that she was afraid there 
was not enough money in it. So, though a bit grudgingly, we gave 
up further attempts at counseling her, and left her to her own 
devices. It is, as Mrs. Skeen avers, the only way to deal with 
the hopelessly commercial-minded. 

It was really no surprise to us when Mrs. Massey’s sister-in-law 
took a position with an advertising agency. We were quite steeled 
for some such materialistic action on her part. If a life so 
wholly devoid of poetry can be truthfully called successful,—the 
Bridge-club has unanimously voted no on this question,—she has 
made a great success in this work. She is now receiving a salary 
which seems to us utterly preposterous for a young unmarried 
woman to be paid; it must put all sorts of extravagant notions 
into her head. I do not know just what her duties are,—I have 
no head for such things my- 
self,—but it seems that most 
of her success has been due to 
what is called her remarkable 
efficiency. 

She is, - curiously enough, 
much admired by many of the 
Brambledale husbands and 
other men. We have begn ex- 
tremely patient about explain- 
ing to them that her lack of 
soul must ever keep her from 
being truly attractive, in the 
highest sense of the word; but 
men have such notoriously odd 
taste in such matters. They 
all seem much impressed by 
her business success aid often 
speak in what I really must 
say is a decidedly fulsome man- 
ner of her extraordinary 
efficiency. 

For as we were saying at the 
Bridge-club onty the other day 
(we grew so interested in the 
conversation that we for- 
got to play bridge, and 
the prizes, a bouquet of 
blue velvet poppies and a 
pair of book-ends in the 
form of miniature copies 
of “The Thinker,” had to 
be held over till the next 
time), there is nothing for 
people to run a tempera- 
ture about if some one happens to get along reasonably well in 
business. Why, any one of us could go right into some sort of 
work tomorrow, provided we could reconcile it to our artistic 
consciences, and make a really sensational success of it, if we set 
our minds on it! 

We even got to talking about what we would wear, if we were 
business women—just simple little frocks and hats, we decided, 
but really good models, for though they may be more expensive, 
they are so well worth it in the end; and we all agreed that we 
should be scrupulously careful to keep our hair always perfectly 
marcelled and to wear clean white gloves every day. Those little 
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things must mean so much to the men around an office, Miss 
Emma Olive said. We all announced that we should make a point 
of keeping a vase of fresh flowers and a reproduction of some 
really good picture, such as “The Soul’s Awakening,” or that one 
of St. Cecilia at the organ, which is my own especial favorite, on 
our desks, to elevate our thoughts; and Mrs. Skeen even vowed 
that she would insist upon having a hammered bruss desk set, and 
a purple quill pen in a little purple tumbler full of buckshot. 
Then we followed up the idea much farther, and told how, if we 
were business women, we should be unfailingly bright and smiling 
at our work, with a cheerful word for everybody,—particularly 
everybody of importance, of course,—and no disagreeable im- 
pression of hurry and strain about us. That is the sort of spirit 
which we would call the truly efficient one. 

After all, you know yourself that there is no reason why a busi- 
ness woman should not be always gay and smiling. Goodness 
knows, her life is an easy one, freed from all worry and care, 
and leaving nothing on her mind. All she has to do is to go to 
her office in the morning, do her work, as she calls it, and then 
come home in the evening just as good as new. Her existence is 
simplified to the point that there is practically nothing to it. Now, 
for real nervous strain, for concentrated brain-work, for unflagging 
effort, we must refer you to the highly complicated lives so master- 
fully led by the members of the Brambledale Bridge-club. 

The business woman is never called upon to struggle against 
the myriad difficulties which we meet and gloriously conquer every 
day. While she sits restfully in some quiet, peaceful office, amid 
the drowsy droning of typewriters and telephones, we must rush 
about from luncheon to tea,-from lecture to reading, until we are 
ready to drop from exhaustion; I wonder, indeed, that we don’t 
do more dropping. The worries that gndermine our nervous sys- 
tems are entirely eliminated from her sheltered life. She does 
not have to spend racking hours straining to invent novel sand- 
wiches to serve at the next club meeting. She escapes anxious 
lines between her eyes, etched deeply there by agonies of concen- 

tration on whether a black 
hat or a henna-colored one 
would be more appropriate to 
wear to a lecture on “The 
Holiday Diversions of the 
Women of the Argentine.” 
She never tosses feverishly 
through the sleepless hours of 
the night, trying to decide on 
something striking yet con- 
servative for the new up- 
holstery of her car. She is 
spared the ceaseless toil of 
striving to keep the cook, the 
nursemaid, the upstairs maid 
and the visiting laundress ir 
a state of reasonably good 
humor, both individually and 
as a group. In short, her 
life combines the peace of the 
cloister with the freedom of 
the Turkish bath. 

And as for efficiency—well, 
if you want to see some- 
thing really spectacular in the 
line of efficiency, go to your 
nearest railroad station ani 
buy a ticket for the first out- 
going train that stops at 
Brambledale; you probably 
wont have to wait more than 
forty or fifty minutes for 
one. Simply visit any one of 
the houses which will be 
readily pointed out to you by 

the nearest inhabitant as belonging to the members of our club; 
the merest dropping-in for a moment will leave you dazed at the 
really death-defying feats of efficiency that are there performed 
before your very eyes. 

There is little need to cite any specific instances. It is enough 
to call your attention, not only to the taste and originality of the 
decorations, which are only to be expected, but to those significant 
details which speak so deafeningly of impeccable housekeeping— 
the meticulous arrangement of even the darkest shelf of the 
most obscure cupboard, the classically chaste order of the bureau 
drawers, the tenderly fostered spirit of camaraderie prevailing in 
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the kitchen, the loving care with which it is foreseen that Sun- 
day’s roast shall figure prominently, albeit in various disguises, 
in at least six succeeding repasts. While you were observing these 
things, we should ask you to bear in mind if your dazzled brain 
could stand it, that, all the while we are reigning so competently 
over our little kingdoms,—such a pretty simile, I always think!— 
we are keeping ourselves thoroughly conversant with such sub- 
jects as the home life of the remaining royalties, the consequences 
of the late world war as shown in the military tendencies of the 
new fashions, the representative folk-dances of the Czecho-Slavs; 
the Sinn Fein movement, and this new idea of not counting it, 
when somebody fails to follow suit. 

All this, I repeat, should be, and doubtless will be, enough. But 
since there are those who behave with such undignified enthusiasm 
over a commonplace display of what passes for efficiency in some 
unexacting business office, it might not be out of place to quote 
a few instances in which we really outdid ourselves, just to give 
some idea of what the word efficient really may be made to mean. 

There is, for example, Mrs. Rarey’s memorable endeavor to put 
her housekeeping on a business basis. To this end she made daily 
trips to her husband’s office—Mr. Rarey is that kind of a husband 
—and studied efficiency on what is popularly supposed to be its 
native heath. The first thing to do, she found, was to install an 
assortment of those clever little labor-making devices upon which 
all the efficiency experts are so dependent. She thought fondly 





She is, curiously enough, much admired by many 
of the Brambledale husbands and other men. 


of having a time-clock put just beside the kitchen door, so that 
the maids might punch it on their way to and from jaunts to the 
movies, or informal visits to the domestic staff next door. In- 
deed, only the cost of putting in the time-clock, and the feeling 
of the maids, who considered the proposed plan an encroachment 
on their personal liberty, prevented her carrying out the idea to 
what would have been a triumphant end, I have no doubt. 

Baiked in this, our dauntless Mrs. Rarey went in for card- 
indexing, as an invaluable aid to the efficiency of her cook. With 
her own mother-of-pearl-handled pen, she indexed in its correct 
alphabetical place every one of the kitchen supplies, with appro- 
priate remarks as to the quantity of it then on hand. The idea 
was, of course, that when the cook wished to ascertain if it was 
necessary to order butter, for instance, she need not open the ice- 
chest and see, but instead could go to the card index—which was 
kept in the upper right-hand drawer of the desk in Mrs. Rarey’s 
third-floor sitting-room—and looking up the B’s, could find right 
there written down in black and white how much butter had been 
provided at the last ordering. Then she had but to subtract the 
amount which she figured had been since used, and she would know 
— immediately what answer to give to the waiting grocery- 

oy. 

Unfortunately the card-index system did not work out with the 
smoothness which had been so confidently expected of it. The 
hitch was, I understand, lack of codperation on the part of the 
cook. Mrs. Rarey has disposed of the cards themselves, and has 
covered the little box that contained them with rose-colored bro- 


cade bound with gilt braid, in which form it makes a very charm- 
ing container for assorted hairpins. This practical use of the 
abandoned card-index is rightly considered a striking bit of 
efficiency by Mrs. Rarey and the other members of the Club. 
Perhaps it was this example which inspired Mrs. Homans to 
her great work. After reading a magazine article devoted to the 
topic of efficiency in the home, she became fired with the idea of 
composing a daily schedule, to be followed word for word by 
her maid. The schedule, the 
magazine article urged, 
should be written out, and 
pinned where the maid would 
have it ever before her eyes, 
so that, as she pursued the 
task of shelling peas from 
10:27 to 10:42, she might 
look ahead and become  ac- 
customed to the idea that, 
from 10:42 until 11:03, she 
was scheduled to prepare the 
luncheon dessert. Mrs. Ho- 
mans, in her enthusiasm, went 
the article one better, and 
decided that, to look as 

































efficient as it was, the schedule should be typewritten. She even 
took up typewriting for the express purpose of being able to carry 
out this conceit, and spent hours clicking doggedly away on an ex- 
hortation to all good men to come to the aid of the party. 

Unhappily the schedules, though exquisitely typed, with restful 
spacing, glowing red lines beneath the important words, and a 
lavish use of capital letters, proved to be a total loss to Helga, 
Mrs. Homans’ maid. Helga is a very unusual girl, an inspired 
cook and a talented performer on the accordeon, in her hours of 
ease, though she runs to somewhat sad selections. But she has 
been in this country only a few years, and though she does well 
with the spoken language, particularly with such idioms as “I'll 
tell the world” and “What’s big idea?” she frankly makes no 
attempt to do any reading in English. 

However, Mrs. Homans, through her spurt of efficiency, learned 
the use of the typewriter, and as she says, it may be of great 
assistance to her some day. You never can tell when you are 
going to be called on to sit down at the typewriter and dash off: 
“Now is the time for all good men to come to the aid of the 
party.” 

Even our Mrs. Negley performed an amazing stroke of 
efficiency. I use the word even not in any disparagement, but 
because Mrs. Negley is the last person you would think of as 
being efficient, if you met her casually. She was, it is evident, a 
remarkably vivacious and charming girl, although there are no 
eye-witnesses to confirm this, and she has retained many of her 
cunning little girlhood mannerisms to (Continued on page 111) 





Tuey throng the city shops and restaurants; they 
are too fat; and they wear expensive and lovely 
clothes; and their conversation is like this: 
“My dear, I’m so glad to see you! It’s been a 
perfect age, hasn’t it? What a perfectly sweet blouse 
you have on! Yes, I’m in town for 
the day. Just thought I’d run over 
and do a little shopping. Where’s 
Bobby? Oh, I left him over at Miss 
Slade’s house. Miss Slade is his kin- 


THE 
VANISHING 
RACE 


dergarten teacher, you know. Actu- 


ally she adores those children. I don’t see how she 
stands it. Bobby is a dear precious, but he makes me 
so nervous I could fly. Really, my dear, the price of 
things is terrible. Why, I came over to get a little 
afternoon dress,—positively I’m in rags,—and I saw 
just the one I wanted, so original, only it was three 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, and I didn’t want to 
pay so much. But I finally bought it, and I was so 
mad afterwards when I found one much nicer for 
only one hundred and ninety-five dollars at another 
store. But I did! I bought that one too, 
and the sweetest evening dress—just for home din- 
ners, you know. How do I get away with it? My 
dear, my husband, thank goodness, is the kind who 
will pay the bills.” 

Because there are two sides to every story, let us 
add the picture of the husband immersed in business— 
the man who, having attained a certain amount of 
prominence in business circles, desires to show his 
prosperity to the world by keeping a beautiful and 
expensive and useless wife. He hates to have her go 
down to the Woman’s Club and mix with those old 
hens who just sit around and talk about the housing 
problem; he doesn’t want her to tire herself all out 
over the Polish refugees; he pities from the bottom of 
his heart those fifteen million working women who 
have been forced into the world through our economic 
situation; in his opinion, women should be cherished 
and protected and preserved as living monuments to 
their husbands’ financial success. 
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“Daughter of Yesterday, Mis- 
Tomorrow, Yours the Her. 
Passed, Yours the Glory 


THE WOMAN 


Fortunately for progress and civilization and the 
work of the world, it is a vanishing race. May God 
speed its going. 


Ir any there be who still have doubts about the value 
of the independent job for women, let him go and 
ask the woman whose husband died suddenly, reduc- 
ing her immediately from a life of comfort to a pen- 
niless state. Ask her how she felt at being faced, 
after years of dependence on her husband for every 
mouthful, with the terrifying prospect 
of going hungry unless she found some 
work to do immediately. Ask her how 
easy it was to find decent and profitable 
work when she had no training or 
knowledge of the outside world of 
business. Listen to her simple story of how she tried 
one thing after another, finally accepting a position as 
a salesgirl in a department store where she earned a 
pitifully inadequate sum and saw girl after girl ad- 
vanced over her because they were younger and had 
more years of usefulness ahead. Hear her say pa- 
tiently: ‘What could I do? You know in my day 
girls were not taught to do anything, and if they did 
work, they couldn’t earn anything.” 

And then, if you have the heart for it, consider the 
once wealthy cultured women of our mothers’ gen- 
eration who have become chambermaids, waitresses, 
scrubwomen, seamstresses, sales-clerks, earning barely 
enough to keep body and soul together—all because 
that they were neither taught nor “allowed” to 
work for anybody but their husbands or children. 
It is not fate which has dealt unkindly with these 
women. It is society itself, which has put a false 
premium on one phase of a woman’s life. In seeking 
to exalt motherhood society has imposed upon women 
the most degrading handicap possible, that of finan- 
cial dependence—and consequent dependence of body, 
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of the Years to Come.” 


AND THE JOB 


spirit and mind—upon husband, father, or brother. 
Any woman who has been thrust suddenly forth 
from a secluded home life into the maelstrom of busi- 
ness, to fight as best she can without arms or armor, 
will tell the girl of today that there is only one sure 
way of “being protected” and that is to protect her- 
self by knowing how to earn her daily bread. 


Do you remember the days when anti-suffragists 
claimed that the polls were no place for women? Do 
you remember high-school debates where you talked 
in favor of suffrage and were overwhelmingly crushed 
by the argument of the opposing side which was that 
no nice woman would care to be contaminated by 
the vileness of the polling-place? 

THE Well, the Bogie Man is dead. He 

is as dead as a doornail. In Novem- 


LESSON 
OF THE ber the women of the country went 
POLLS along to the polls and found them as 


clean and decent and ordinary places as 
heart could wish. 

Let us hope that a lot of other Bogies of this kind 
will now have a more or less speedy demise. The 
one which demands women should not be abroad on 
the streets after dark, for instance, because the police 
force is busy playing poker and can’t be disturbed. 
Or the one which prevents business women from at- 
tending business dinners because it deprives the men 
of the right to tell shady stories. Or the one which 
says women can function on charitable boards which 
direct the destinies of poor people, but have not the 
ability to function in Congress or the Senate which 
directs the destinies of people like you and me. Or 
the one which says women shall work only eight hours 
a day, but let the labor unions attend to the men. Or 
the one which says women have not the physical 
strength to be big executives, but only to scrub the 
office floors and do the laundry. 





Many a reformer has lectured the girl who 


works, about her lunches. As everybody knows, 
seven out of ten girls make their noonday repast 
ot a piece of cake and a sundae or a soda. This is ex- 
tremely bad for the girl worker, the reformer argues. 
You would never see a man do that. He gets a good 
hot lunch. He eats three square meals 


THE a day, and his fit condition shows it. 
CAKE-AND- The girl, on the other hand, is too thin 
SUNDAE or too fat for health. She is nervous 
LUNCH and irritable. And her work suffers 


accordingly, as anybody’s work would 
suffer if he was not properly nourished. 

Unfortunately, the reformer neglects to go farther. 
She neglects to find out the basic reason for the cake- 
and-sundae lunch. And it’s such a simple one. The 
girl does not earn enough to buy anything else. It is 
almost universally true that men get much better pay 
for the same or equal work than woman. Why? 
Well, one reason is that those who control the pay- 
roll are almost universally men. 

Three square meals a day are expensive. That is, 
they are expensive when one earns, maybe, sixteen 
dollars a week. Sweets cost no more than substan- 
tial food, and it takes less to satisfy one’s appetite. 
True, a sandwich and a glass of milk can be purchased 
for the price of the cake-and-sundae lunch. But ’tis 
monotonous food for the girl who has been working 
hard all morning and craves a kind of stimulus which 
she can satisfy only with sweets. Few people realize 
that sweets are to the girl what cigarettes are to the 
boy. Sugar is one of the quickest sources of heat, and 
heat means energy. So the girl unconsciously tries to 
restore the energy spent in the morning with the only 
means available. 

A warm and nourishing lunch with an attractive 
desert at the end would make a healthier and more 
efficient set of girl workers. And if every reformer 
who criticises the cake-and-sundae lunch would take 
the stump for equal pay for equal work, more girls 
would be able to buy warm and nourishing lunches. 
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Sweet 
Stranger 
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What Has Already Happened: 


Y twin brother Jim, just out of the British service, 

had been fearfully smitten by an American girl whom 
he’d met in London through his finding of a trinket she’d 
lost. But. before he’d even learned her name—except for 
the “Cousin America” of a lost-and-found advertisement— 
she had sailed for the States. And—Jim took me with him 
when he sailed for America to find her On the boat 
going over, I met a young Canadian officer (the slim pilot 
I called him to myself). 

The search for Jim’s flame was like looking for a needle 
in a haystack, of course—till Jim contrived to have a cleverly 
worded line advertising for her included in the “news weekly” 
that is flashed on the screen in cinema theaters all over the 
country. 

Well, we found her—in a summer camp in the White 
Mountains. And she greeted Jim with—anger! Jim was so 
badly cut up by it that he tramped the woods half the night 
in the rain—and woke up next day with a relapse of trench fever. 

Then the slim pilot called me on “long distance” from New 
York, and begged me to come there at once—a most important 
matter; Claudia Crane would chaperon me. I had a time 
persuading Miss Parbell to stay and look after Jim, but at last 
she consented, and I set out for New York and—the slim pilot. 
And there, after a whirlwind wooing,—I married him. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HE last “set” of a musical comedy can just compete with 
the scene of babbling animation that came now following 
that quite dramatic entrance of ours into that incredible gathering. 
It was all extraordinarily like the stage—we had the joyously 
colored background. For the big room, furnished with that feel- 
ing for space, light and polish to be found in most American 
homes, was gay with garlands, fragrant with flowers. Great baskets 
of pink geraniums swung before the three long windows paneling 
the place down one side. There were tables, also flower-decked, 
daintily spread. 

Then we’d the chorus! Guests in pretty frocks, uniforms of 
the American naval and military services. “To right of stage” 
a cluster of girlish faces that seemed familiar to me; “To left 
of stage” was a group in which I glimpsed strangers—including 
a lady and an alert-faced middle-aged man, evidently host and 
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hostess, who were not entirely strange. I’d seen that lady's 
oval face before on younger shoulders. 

And then, the principal actors in the scene! We were well 
on to the proscenium—I mean, into the reception, before 
we fairly faced them. 

The principals! 

They were standing at the far end of that animated, buzzing 
throng. Here the whole wall of the room was draped with 
two great flags that streaked and colored the place into a 
perfect blaze of red and blue and white. 

These were the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack. 
Just beneath was placed a table bearing the tall white three- 
tiered, cupid-crowned, pyramid of a huge sugared cake. 
There, backed by those united flags, stood my brother Jim 
and close beside him—Georgia. 

Jim and Georgia? 

A wedding? We had arrived just in time for the closing 

scenes of a wedding—their wedding! 


EORGIA was all in white except for the touch of jade-green 

gleaming in her pendant. A mountain-mist of tulle floated 
from that little proud oval of her face, and in the crook of her 
left arm she held a great sheaf of roses, of white heather, and 
of goldenrod. Even as I gazed, Jim’s brown paw, circling her 
right wrist, was guiding her hand, which held the ‘nife to cut 
the bride-cake. 

“Jim!” I cried. 

At least, I tried to call to him. I felt my uwn voice sort of 
fade away in my throat, while for another second I still stared 
at the crowd, the garlands, the flags, the cake, Georgia’s wedding- 
dress, the whole unmistakable set-out! Then my eyes fastened 
again upon Jim—big, sunburned, better than ever he’d looked 
before his illness, fairly beaming with delight and pride as he 
guided the hand in his. 

“ im!” 

I think he felt my eyes before he heard my voice. Up went 
his glossy head: he saw us, lifted his eyebrows, grinned effulgent- 
ly, and gave his little assured nod to beckon us. I saw his lips 
move into the words ‘“Hello—half a sec’, Monse!” He went 
on cutting that cake! 

A hand on my arm—a tall figure in leaf-brown with roses at 
her breast confronted me before I could say another word. Claudia 
Crane! 
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Jim’s brown paw was guiding her 
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“Ah, Madam Other-Bride!” She smiled at me. “Come and be 
introduced to your hostess, Georgia’s mother; come along, Mr. 
Morris.” 

Dazed, we were brought up to that oval-faced lady, Mrs. Parbell. 
Her pretty, prematurely gray hair was waved above her brow, 
and her crisp gown fitted her with that perfection of detail which 
seems to be the keynote of American women; gayety and attrac- 
tiveness and youth were hers, and the eyes and contour of her 
daughter’s face, but a lighter ease of manner. Radiantly she 
smiled upon me and my husband, putting out both hands. She 
exclaimed: “Now, Miss Crane needn’t tell me whose twin sister 
you are! I’m pleased to pieces to meet you, my dear. Just Jim 
Vaughan, made over small, in pink-and-white, isn’t she, Henry?” 
This, turning to Doctor Parbell, who stood beside her. 

Georgia’s father was a man of about fifty, of much the same 
size and fighting weight as our friend the Professor at camp; he 
was alert and clever-looking, but his smile was depths graver than 
that of his pretty wife; from him, I saw, the girl had drawn her 
thoughtfulness and dreams. I liked the grip of his sensitive 
hand. ‘ 

“And these are the boys, 
Franklyn and Hal—you’ve 
surely heard of them from 
Georgia,” went on our host- 
ess, waving a small hand 
toward a couple of tall and 
handsome young men, who 
greeted us with cordiality. 
Georgia’s brothers! And my 
own brother still too much 
engrossed, it seemed, to 
come up and speak to his 
dazed twin! 

Meanwhile, Georgia’s 
mother rippled on like a 
stream: “Find yourself 
surrounded by a complete 
outfit of new relatives, you 
see!” 

“Yes,” I breathed, daz- 
zled eyes wandering from 
one to another of them. 

“Still, you cannot suggest 
that it’s the shock to you, 
Mrs. Morris, that it was to 
us!” the Amcvican lady de- 
fied me prettily, laughing. 
“These lightning marriages 
are in the family, evidently! 
You’re immune to this! 
And why not?”—with an 
openly approving glance at 
my own companion. “Don’t 
blush for him, Mrs. Morris; 
you don’t need to..... 
Yes, some black coffee to 
restore myself with is what 
I'd just love, if he’d bring it 
over here..... Why, I 
think there’s something very 
fine in all this impetuosity, 
once I recover from the 
downfall of our theory that 
all you British are so sléw! 
My dear, when Georgia 
brought that young man in 
and exploded the news upon « q 
us, ei Parbell and I Monse!’’ shelaughed softly, 
nearly passed away!” at once mischievous and 

“T should think you must @bashed. It’s all your 
have,” I murmured sympa- fault!” 
thetically, wonder growing in 
my mind over the beaming bridegroom and the colossal nerve 
of his wooing. No one but Jim, I thought, could have “got away 
with it” and with the good will of this delightful American family 
as well.. What cheek, what cheek! 

“Our precious girl,” the mother was exclaiming, “only just 








home! To have her go right back! Four thousand miles away! 
Married! And hardly any intermission at all! I'll say I was 
paralyzed! After that, well—things just wonderfully seemed to 


fall into another proportion. To have a marvelous romance come 


into Georgia’s life is what I always would have adored for her, 
Only it didn’t seem to mean so much to her, some way... . 
She was so difficult. She was always a wonderful daughter 4g 
lovely nature, but different! A complex personality isn’t always so 
adapted for living life happily in this world. I was sometimes 
afraid it would never find what it would consider it’s mate. Then 
when I saw at last how she was genuinely attached, and heard 
your brother’s story—well, did you ever know a woman who 
wouldn’t fall for a young man who just threw down everything 
and staked a lot on the glimpse of one girl?” 

“No.” I exchanged a smile with my own Pilot here. 

Mrs. Parbell saw it, swiftly touched my hand. “Some day 
you'll understand just why I felt I hadn’t got to be selfish or do 
anything but make it all easy for my child. And,” she added with 
a pleased glance through the crowd toward the end of the room, 
“such a lovely young man as Captain Vaughan! Why, all of us, 
even my boys, even Hal and Franklyn, who think no one fit to 
look at Georgia—do you know what we all said, at once?” 

I looked inquiry, sure in my heart that my scoundrel-brother 
had somehow achieved the highest possible verdict from these, 
his newest admirers. 

“Maybe this’ll sound odd to you, but what we feel,” declared 
pretty Mrs. Parbell, “is that Captain Vaughan is such a good 
American! What do you say, Henry?” 

Doctor Parbell smiled 
down upon me as I sat 
there in the _ window- 
corner by his wife, and in 
his smile was all friend- 
liness, acceptance. But 
his more deliberate voice 
replied: “I guess Mrs. 
Morris can see for herself 
that I’m old enough to 
have learned one thing. | 
never say much at all! 
What’s the use?” 

It was at this moment 
—not until this moment 
—that His Royal Impv- 
dence, the bridegroom, my 
brother, did finally con- 
descend to make his way 
through the humming 
groups of people and to 
exchange a word with his 
twin and only sister 
Georgia had been at his 
elbow, but she was caught 
at by a cluster of flappers 
and sued for sprays from 
the bouquet; she stood en- 
veloped bv them, a lily in 
a brake of clinging colored 
convolvulus. 

Jim came up to us. I 
jumped up from where I'd 
been sitting by Mrs. Par- 
bell. With what a mixture 
of feelings I faced him! 
His first words were curt 
enough, contradicted by 
his hearty handshake to 
my Pilot at.d the grin that 
he turned upon me. 


“Now, Monse, what 
have you got to say for 
yourself?” 


“T? Got to say for my- 
self, indeed?” 

“Yes, rather! I hope 
you're ashamed of your 
Nice sort of trick to play on your fond brother, was not it? 


self! 
Deserting him when he was practically on his deathbed. That's 
what she did, Mamma.” 
I gasped as he applied this endearment to Georgia’s mother. 
“First snatching half his worldly wealth, then, wit. out a syllable 


of explanation, chasing off to a honeymoon in New York! A truly 

pleasing glimpse into the home life and habits of the Brit—” 
Half laughing, half indignant with his nonsense, I ‘broke in: 

“My dear thing! You needn’t try to carry the war into my camp 
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Georgia was caught by a 

cluster of flappers and 

sued for sprays from the 
bouquet. 


like this. You to ask me, what J have to 
say! When it’s not me at all who's done 
such an astounding—" 

“Listen to this!” sang out my twin, grin- 
ning down at me with bullying affection. 

The big. broad fellow with his face of 
rosy tan marked on the cheek with the 
brown beauty-patch that is a miniature 
map of Wales! Good-looking—ah, he is that. But he hasn’t the 
disturbing charm that clings about a subtler type of masculine 
make-up—at least, not to my mind. If I hadn’t been his sister, 
Jim would not have attracted me, not as a man, the kind I should 
want to marry. 

“Listen to this shameless young woman!” Jim cried to Mrs. 

Parbell and various other people, standing near. “Think of her! 
Without my consent, just sloping off and getting spliced! Nice 
goings-on in our village since the young Squire got demobilized. 
I’m not blaming Morris—no, my dear chap, my sister led you 
astray. She would. But to leave it for days and then not even to 
send a wire to break it to me—” 
+ Here I cut short the beginning of some apologetic murmur 
from my young husband to my brother. “Jim. you never sent me 
any wire,” I urged. ‘You never broke it to me. Yet here you are, 
married yourself.” 

“Ves, force of bad example!” he retorted. “Besides, I am the 
head of the family, and it was your duty to let me know all about 
your fell intentions—” 

“But I didn’t know them myself—” 

“Instead of just slipping away in that secretive manner! me 
sick of palsy, suspecting nothing!” Here I caught the tail-end of 
his wink at my husband. “Very untrustworthy I call it, Monse. 
Jolly odd.” 

“Odd? Not nearly as odd as your—” 

“What? Nothing hole-and-corner about my nuptials!” exulted 
the graceless Jim with a sweep of his hand about the gay and 
simmering room. “Half Chicago looking on! No mystery here.” 

“Oh, isn’t there! As if you two haven’t been ever so much 
mysteriouser than me and my one,” I protested, flinging grammar 
to the winds. ‘“We never pretended we weren’t—er—getting on, 
lid we, Pilot?” 


The Slim Pilot, always silent in 

a crowd, gave me one of those 

quiet, reminding, agitating glances 

of his. I blushed and laughed and 

admitted: “Except that awful 

time outside Halifax, we never 

kept up any feuds and things! Whereas you and 
Georgia, Jim! Especially Georgia—” 

I stopped as the bride caught herself away from 
those clustering girl friends of hers and came 
up, her wedding veil floating behind her. Shy 
and proud and smiling, she gave one hand to me, 
one to my husband beside me. Then she leaned 

near and offered me her cheek. 

“Monse!” she laughed softly, at once mischievous and abashed. 
“It’s all your fault!” 

“Georgia dear!” I cried in delight. 
I am so proud that—”’ 

“Georgia. Don’t you believe my married sister’s hypocritical 
expressions of joy,” Jim instantly advised her. “There’s no 
pretender like your young British matron; she’s the mother of 
lies! Here’s this example been saying the most frightful things 
—about our marriage being ‘odd,’ dear. Pretend’s it’s taken her 
by surprise—” 

“Surprise, you hopeless mental case?” I threw at him. 
I be even sur—” 

“T see absolutely no grounds, Monse!” 

“Then will you kindly cast your great mind back to—what 
is it? A fortnight ago? Will you remember the day of that 
thunderstorm in the hills?” 

“Yes, by Jove, I shall remember,” promised Jim with a look of 
purpose. 

But Georgia, flushing. 
it, Monse, forget it!” 

“Apart from that, then,” 
it was even less promising. 


“T should be glad if it were! 


“Mustn’t 


Forget 


“No! We wont remember that! 


I challenged His Lordship, “later 
The night I left camp—” 

“And your unhappy brother in a dying condition, yes?” 

“The night I persuaded Georgia, much as she didn’t want it, to 


stay on in charge! On what terms did I leave you two? Polite 
strangers, discussing politics! Then without any intermediate 
stage, I arrive here to find you’ve married each other and I’m 
not expected to feel any surprise?” 
“Politics!”—blankly, from Jim. 
“When were we talking politics?” 
“When I came in, my dear boy, to find you discoursing to 


Georgia looked inquiry. 
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Miss Parbell, in a society voice, upon Acts of Parliament—” 

Suddenly enlightened, Georgia cried: “Ah! “hat! Why, yes, 
we were talking about Acts of Parliament, and how you'd have 
to get one through for the least change, in your country. Game- 
laws, too! That was the beginning of the Idea, you know, Jim 
—the start of our great plan.” She turned to me. “Only we 
weren't sure it was our plan then.” 

Jim declared: “I was sure.” 

I asked. “What plan?” 

Before he could answer, a clock chimed. A stir seemed to pass 
across the room 

I saw the bride’s mother make a movement; her bright face 
altered. Then she pulled herself together, smiling more brightly, 
if somewhat less naturally, than before. 

For it was now time for the bride to change into her traveling- 
dress. 


OTHING that day touched me as much as Mrs. Parbell’s 
suggestion that I, “the only other girl in the family,” she 
called me, should go with her to help Georgia to get ready. 

We went up. A brightly papered chintz-curtained nest—book- 
shelves, a sepia print of Romney’s immortal Lady Hamilton as 
“The Lovely Spinner,” above the white single bed with the Paisley 
eiderdown, a Cubist cushion or so, photographs of her school- 
mates and brothers, a souvenir shell-case on the mantel, an at- 
mosphere of fresh air and perfumed powder: it might have been 
a girl’s room at home in England. 

It was in this girlish room that I snatched my one moment 
quite alone with the bride, now out of her lily silk and misty tulle 
and in her trim slate-gray traveling-costume that gave her so much 
the look of the uniformed American war-worker girl of that long- 
ago morning in the Tube! 

As I added the last touch to her toilet by lifting out on to her 
blouse the jadé necklet ‘that seems a part of her, I kept my finger 
for a second on that little green god, Jim’s gift. 

“Why, Georgia?” 

Her large sweet eyes met mine quite frankly. 

“You mean, why was I wearing his charm from the very first? 
It never left me from the second I got it,” she confessed. “I 
liked him so terribly all the while.” 

“Then, why on earth all the other?” 

She didn’t shift her gaze, deep with self-inquiry. For where 
we say, “Who will ever understand a woman’s reason for going 
on as she does? She doesn’t know herself, half the time!” the 
American woman says: “But she ought to éry to know,” and 
faces things. 

Georgia, my sister, said: “I have not made that all clear in 
my own mind even yet. Some day I shall be able to. I only 
feel that there just were the two forces—love for Jim, pride for 
myself. It was not all waste, either, even if it was struggle.” 
“But you were so furious because I was leaving you with him—” 

“That was my last kick,” she admitted. “I just knew that you, 
staying right there and watching me, propped up all my pride: 
I knew that when you weren’t there, I’d surely have to give in 
and say yes. And then, seeing you go like that, so full of happi- 
ness, to your own man—” 

“Oh, Georgia!” was called from the stair-head. 

“Ready, Mamma.” 

But I held her back a moment still. 

“When did you say it?” 

“Oh, don’t you want everything!” she laughed. “If you must 
know, Mrs. Morris, there was terribly little said at all. Day 
after you left, he got up and walked out for a little while. I took 
him to the lookout, leaning on my arm.” 

(I could see the rogue, probably perfectly able to walk, hesitat- 
ing to “bother” nurse Parbell, but firmly clasping the rounded 
arm she offered all the same.) 

“Well, there he sat down,” continued Georgia, 

hurrying, “looking down over the valley and 
noticing the way our maples start to turn in the 
fall, just one bough blazing scarlet, and the 
rest of the tree still green. ‘But for the different 
sort of leafage’ said your brother, ‘it’s Home.’ 
Now, there’s a word that always did thrill me, 
over there in France when one of the boys 
would say it that way. All wistful! And then 
in that exquisite British voice! 

“T said nothing, looking at the maples over his shoulder. 

I don’t know—I don’t know how he got that I was so touched! 
Without a word of warning—” 
“Oh, yes, they don’t sound warnings at this point.” 


“He turned right around, so quickly I thought maybe he felt 
faint again. He'd got his face down on my shoulder before I knew 
what, I was afraid he was ill. I said: ‘Jim!’ He just said 
again, ever so softly: ‘It is home, Georgia?’ So—you see?” 

I saw. 

I had the whole picture. White deserted road in Vermont, 
elms, lookout corner, valley below, stretching tu purple foot- 
hills, landscape that gives Britain and New England in one lovely 
view. On the square stone seat I could re-construct that gr up 
of two. I saw the big young man, head bent. in the attitude of 
unconditional surrender; I saw the graceful girl captured in his 
arms—prisoners both! 

That picture lingered with me, even during the scamper down- 
stairs, the return to that scene of babbling gayety, to the guests, 
tiptoeing as they ranged themselves on each side of the open hal| 
door with its glimpse of the waiting car. 

What brought me down with a jolt to the present? My 
brother’s voice, cheery, void of sentiment, loudly demanding of 
my husband where he stood. “I say, old thing, have you got 
any money on you? I’ve run us awfully short for the trip.” 

Laughing, the other young man dragged the wad of bills from 
his pocket. 

“Right-o. Here you are, Jim. Take what you want—see how 
much you’ve taken, will you?” 

My brother, borrowing money in the first half-hour from my 
husband! Borrowing his honeymoon expense from my Slim Pilot! 
Another glimpse into our family life! 

Then the circling bustle of departure. 
singing out gayly. “Better beat it now!” 

Then came: 

“Well, good-by, Mamma! Oh, yes, 
sail: rather!” (An immense kiss.) 

“Good-by, sir.” (Hand-grip.) 

“By, Monse, dear kid; be good—don’t go embezzling any more 
money.” (Bear’s hug.) 

“By, our Claudia Crane.” (Both hands.) 

“So long, Morris!” (Thump on shoulder.) 

“G’by, girls!” (Kisses, snatched and various.) 

“Good-by, everybody—thanks aw’f’lv!” (Jn 4 general salut: 

Then. “Where’s my wife?” (Hand drawn through his arm.) 
“Come along. Come rivht along, I mean, in perfectly good Ameri- 
can. Keep your head down, darling. Those girls are going to 
try and kill me for taking you away. Shiploads of rice, of course. 
ater lee Ah, yes. Richt-o We're off.” 


My shameless brother 


coming back before we 


(SWEET STRANGER CAMP WALES. A year later.) 
ERE we are at the end cf our journey! Not much of a 
journey to me now, after last summer’s interminable treks 
about the States! Just London to Wales! How good to be here 
again! 

Wales, my own little green and purple principality—Mont- 
gomeryshire, my home county! It looks, feels and smells as sweet 
as ever. Same indigo jagged skylines welling up into mountain 
mist, same old Welshwomen crowding their market baskets and 
their unreproducible accents into the carriage as soon as we 
cross the border. Same scent—ah, how I’ve longed for that scent 
of wet fern, moss and log-myrtle that floats in at the window. 
Same fatherly guard on the train. Same tiny railway-station 
with garlands of rambler roses and borders of white pinks. All is 
unchanged, in spite of the many things that have happened since. 

The chief of these happenings, by name, James Vaughan Gabriel 
Morris, usually known as the cherub Gabriel, is now two months 
old. 

“As good as gold, dearest!” is the report I can give to his 
father as the Slim Pilot dashes up the platform to lift out the 

white woolly bundle that has lain in the corner 
of the compartment opposite to me nearly all 
the way down. “Slept practically the whole 
time.” 

“Splendid! Oh, Dilys, it’s great to have you. 

Car’s waiting outside.” 

Dear old Jim, in his shaggy old pre-war 
Norfolk jacket, is at the wheel. Georgia shakes 
her lap free of parcels collected in the town, 
takes her nephew in her arms. 

We speed along the homeward road, over the 
old bridge, between the rhododendron hedges of the drive. To 
right and left the hillsides are bare, there where the woods 
were close green temples! 

“This is rather sad, Jim.” 


(Continued on page 94) 
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The young woman in business, says 
Mrs. Latta, wants just what the 
young man wants: work for 
work’s sake and the pocketbook’s 
sake—increasing freedom and 
authority, and more sense of per- 
sonal dignity in achievement. .. . 
Is she getting these things? 


HE trouble with some ideas is that, like 
some people, they refuse to die when 
their time comes. Just as we are all ready 
to give that good old slogan woman’s place 
is in the home a decent interment, up it pops, 
in false front and latest costuming, in the 
form of sweet advice to the young girl in 
business. For it is now assumed that the 
girl of the house is likely to be a wage-earner, 































and among the various recipes for sugarless 
sweets and anti-profiteering clothes, on the 
more conservative home-pages of our peri- 
odical literature, Mother’s daughter is not 
forgotten. 

Most of this advice is apparently harmless, and obviously well 
meant. It accepts the young girl in business. It flatters her. 
But in delicate circumlocutions it reminds her that she is still 
a woman, with a woman’s great mission in life—which, appar- 
ently, is still a matter to be spoken of in awed tones and only 
cloudily surmised by the young girl’s innocence. Though the 
home is no longer a woman’s world, say these advisers, you must 
not forget, my dear, that the world is your home, and your 
service therein is a woman’s service. 

This seems to mean that the girl must carry over into her 
new work attitudes of mind which were developed to meet the 
conditions under which Mother’s daughter has been living in 
the home during the last three or four decades. It does not 
mean, as it might once have meant, that she is a serious ap- 
prentice in a business which is to be her life-work, and in which 
she may one day be an important executive. The office merely 
takes the place of the home in which the daughter is on display 
for the benefit of eligible men, and earns her salt by minor use- 
fulness. Mother’s daughter has her place in business only till 
she can find a real career in a home of her own and children. 
Meanwhile, she may make these four or five years as a wage- 
earner of mutual advantage to herself as well as to her em- 
ployer. 

It is fast being discovered that women are of some use in the 
world of industry. There are so many little odd jobs about an 
office that a girl can do. She dresses up the place, and is as com- 
fortable as the unselfish elder sister of the old stories as a 
depository for all the grubby little tasks that a busy man does 
not feel like doing. And when some man sees her presiding as 
prettily over a typewriter as over an afternoon tea-table, and 
marries her, she will understand his problems so much better for 
this preliminary purgatory, and will have so much more patience 
with the temperamental results of those “hard days at the office” 


When some man sees her presiding prettily over a typewriter and marries 
her, she will understand his problems better for this preliminary purgatory. 


and the suspected wiles of fascinating stenographers. In other 
words, Mother’s daughter sits in the office as in her own home, 
decorates it, and makes it cozy, and does odds and ends of house- 
keeping. She graduates thence into her old job with an up-to-date 
training for it in orderliness and widened sympathies, and a 
greater skill in distributing her husband’s salary-check. 

Now this is in many respects an excellent ideal. It represents 
such a substantial advance over the opinions of a few years 
ago that its universal concession, even among the most con- 
servative organs of opinion, may be looked upon as a glorious 
triumph for the business girl. With all the odds against her, 
she has fairly worsted the débutante and the housewife in her 
claims upon the special romance and glory of womanhood. No 
one now denies that a business girl may be a personable creature, 
and even have a proposal now and then. No one is now disposed 
to put on crape for the bachelor who finds his wife in an office. 
And most of us are profoundly grateful that the world is willing 
to grant even so much. 

Probably this transference of Mother's daughter to the office 
wholesale and without change of function or character, is as far 
as most of our fathers and mothers are prepared to go in coun- 
tenancing the invasion of business and the professions by young 
women. Possibly an attempt to go further should be rather slow 
and cautious, and the woman must be sure that she is safely off 
with her old loves, in the form of special concessions to her 
tender innocence, before she is on with the new. 

But a compromise which seems so eminently satisfactory to 
our elders has less charm for the eager young woman just step- 
ping forth into the world. She is not consciously preparing io 
administer a family budget. Nor, in pleasing an employer, is 
she deliberately learning new ways of living in peace and har- 
mony with a husband who has not yet emerged from the void. 
What she wants is just what the young man wants. She wants 
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work for work’s sake, and the pocketbook’s sake. She wants 
increasing freedom and authority in realizing her ever-developing 
ideas, more liberty of motion and more sense of personal dignity 
in achievement. 

It may be, too, that she wants an opportunity to make Mother’s 
declining years more comfortable, or to help Susie or Johnny 
through college. The time may come when she may know the 
glorious opportunity and hope of wifehood and motherhood which 
steadily wields and replenishes its own pocketbook, or when, in 
the loneliness that comes when the little ones take wings, she 
may find herself honored and comforted among the widely diffused 
contacts and friendships which are the reward of a long and 
beneficent career in the outer world. But whether the years of 
her labor are long or short, she wants them, for the time being, 
to be free. She wants her chance with no strings to it. 

And she has a right to it. The personal adjustments she may 
make later are her own concern. But in order to get a free 
chance to win what she can in the world, the modern girl has 
to put up a steady fight against the ideal of Mother’s daughter 
in business wherever it encroaches upon her personally or upon 
the armies of working women as a whole. 

In so doing she is rendering no less a service to her employer 
than to herself. For the attempt to protect women’s interests 
as women—in the shape of welfare laws, for instance, or the 
encouragement of virtues and attitudes of mind which have to 
do with something other than the work immediately in hand— 
cannot but react unfavorably upon any business which employs 
women. There may be a temporary compensation in the cheap- 
ness and docility of women’s labor; but cheap and temporary 
labor is like cheap and temporary machinery—it is expensive in 
the long run. 

Probably the average firm could better afford to subsidize an 
able woman now and then over the brief period of maternity 
than it can afford the wear and tear on property, the loss of time 
in training, and the general waste of effort which is the result 
of employing large numbers of unmarried women whose interest 
in the work is not permanent, and who are, by the very nature 
of the case, immature. The attempt to maintain a status for 
women workers in any way differing from that of men workers 
ultimately has a vicious reaction on the firm which countenances 
it and on the position and wage of masculine employees. 

Just as the men’s labor unions have been forced to support 
equal pay for men and women 


mere sense of manhood is much more to him than any technical 
skill or professional acumen. 

The mistake in most people’s thinking today consists in the 
belief that economic accidents in the relation of men and women, 
and their psychological results, are any permanent part of the 
heritage of sex. The so-called womanly characteristics have dif- 
fered from age to age with the conditions under which women 
happened to be living. In ancient Greece, for instance, where 
there were distinct women’s quarters in the houses, and women’s 
social and economic life was separated from that of the men in 
the family, the poets and satirists continually complain that the 
worst fault of women is that, as a sex, they are a closed corpo- 
ration; they always “hang together.” The cause of one woman 
was the cause of the whole household group of women, and if 
the matter extended further, of other household groups. And 
lovers and husbands even declared that even two women who 
hate each other will immediately combine against a man dear 
to either one of them as against a common enemy. 

On the other hand, in the eighteenth century, when social life 
largely revolved around wot.en as individuals, and in the period 
of courtship, and in certain personal prerogatives as the chosen 
of individual men, women held a high position, there developed 
the modern notion that women cannot work together, that no 
woman is a real friend to another. The explanatioa was simple 
enough. Women depended for their happiness largely on com- 
petition between individuals for the favor of men. 

So, too, there have been times, as in our own Colonial house- 
holds, when the work of women in the home differed very little. 
in essence, from the public housekeeping we now call business 
But the present ideal of “home,” and women’s relations to it, 
is based on the denuded and limited home of the last few 
decades. It is static and negative, not progressive and positive. 
It sets comfort and safety for the beloved woman above op- 
portunities for real achievement. low that women are emerg- 
ing in the world, there is still a tendency, fostered by well-to-do 
women whose fiber has been softened by the cushioned ease in 
which they have lived, to regard the woman as a minor and 
ward of the whole community, whose health and morals must 
be especially protected, and whose services, in consequence, are 
strictly subordinate. 

So, after the modern girl in business has done a little think- 
ing on the real and vital implications in the ideal of the “eternal 
womanly” as compared with 





to keep women from scabbing 
and undercutting, so employ- 
ers, in their own interests, will 
probably be forced to insist on 
the same earnestness and per- 
mancy among women workers 
as among men apd to grant it 
the same rewards. But this 
may not happen till the pres- 
ent generation of girls has gray 
hair; and none of us is con- 
tent to see our proper rewards 
conferred upon posterity. So 
each girl has to make a spe- 
cial and private effort to 
emerge from the condition of 
Mother’s daughter in her own 
person. 

In so doing, the first thing 
that any young woman, beset 
at every corner with the con- 
flicting ideals of today, has to 
do is to readjust her own 
thinking, and the thinking of 
as many other people as pos- 
sible, on the whole subject of 
woman’s work, and the home. 
No nice girl really wishes to be 
considered unwomanly. Down 
in the bottom of her heart 
she wishes still to be a sweet- 
heart and a mother, and in 
the eyes of a few, to be more 
important 2s a woman than as 
a working creature. In this 





accidental accretions, she has 
to be alert to the vicious re- 
actions of the attempt to pre- 
serve in business the irrelevant 
characteristics of the old life 
of the daughter at home. 
There is, for example, the at- 
tempt to reward a woman’s 
work in something other than 
an adequate wage—in special 
conditions for her comfort and 
protection, which are usually 
denominated “welfare.” In 
many cases the attempt to 
make a distinction ‘a behalf of 
women workers, in this re- 
spect, arises out of the sincere 
benevolence and chivalry of a 
quixotic employer, or out of 
the well-meant but mistaken 
agitation of women of leisure. 
Most girls who start with a 
good education quickly out- 
grow the groups which can be 
brought over by “welfare,” 
but beginners often have to 
struggle with the psychology 
among employers which this 
implies. 

For instance, there is a large 
and well-known corporation 
which, for reasons well known 
to its feminine employees, is 
always advertising for girls. 
Its method of advertising is to 








respect she is in no wise dif- 
ferent from her brother. There 
are relations in which the 


It is much more comforting to be welcomed by a 
pretty, soft-voiced girl than by the pleasantest boy alive. 


circulate alluring and flatter- 
ing appeals to Mother. 
“Mother, do you want your 
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want and need, and is probably encouraged 
inthis benevolent opinion by his wife, 
who looks upon the poor working girl “as 
if she were my own daughter.” Some 
employers (often those naive, benign gen- 
tlemen who have a peculiar capacity for 
piling up money in the bank and rewards 
in heaven at the same time) alway call 
their feminine employees “my girls” and 
regard them as “daughters.” While some- 
thing is to be conceded to those who are 
trained in the mannerisms of an older 
day, but who may combine with them 
genuine integrity in dealing with their em- 
ployees, the self-respecting girl is always 
suspicious of such attitudes—and rightly 
so. She knows that she is not her em- 
ployer’s daughter, and that the relations 
between them are determined, not by senti- 
ment, but by mutual self-interest, reason- 
ably modified by honor and generosity. 
Any attempts to put these relations on a 
plane of sentiment, however diffused in 
benevolence or chivalry, ultimately lead to 
no good. 

Of a piece with the emphasis upon spe- 
cial protection or comfort in work, in lieu 
of adequate wages, is the emphasis upon 
the so-called “character” of girls in in- 
dustry. Now, every firm has a right to 
demand dignity and discretion of conduct 
wherever it can be associated in the minds 
of any onlooker with the affairs of the 
firm. During office hours, and wherever 
the worker serves in a representative ca- 
pacity, however informally, the firm has 
something to say about the character of 
the girls it employs. But this. is very 
different from the attitude cf mind which 
makes character for young men employees 
mean one thing and character for young 
women another, and whose definition of the 
“nice girl” is as vague as it is insulting. 

I remember a discussion with a suave 
and kindly gentleman over a budget which, 
for a brief time, I had a little voice in 
administering. He had been a professor 
of art in a great university, and had some- 
what improved his own economic status 
by taking over the direction of color 
photography and the tinting of lantern- 
slides for a firm which prided itself on 
the high class of its work and its per- 








Down in the bottom of her heart she still wishes to be a sweetheart and a mother. 


girl to be as carefully protected as in her own home? Do you 
wish to see her in pleasant surroundings among congenial people? 
If so—” And Mother bites. She is sure this would be such 
a nice place for Jenny or Ann. She teases Jenny to apply. She 
feels happy and secure while Jenny holds her job. And when 
Jenny abandons it, as she usually does, if she is a girl of sense, 
she is worried and reproachful. Jenny is so young, thinks Mother. 
She doesn’t understand what dreadful men she may meet in busi- 
ness. She is sure the men in that other firm must be good and 
fatherly and have her daughter’s welfare at heart—else why 
should they take all the trouble to reassure Jenny’s mother? 
Any man who is so considerate must surely be good. 

But Jenny knows that the wage is lower than the standard 
wage, and the work very hard. She sees that certain invest- 
ments in the way of rest-rooms are made to pay good interest 
in the shape of relentless driving. This Mother cannot be made 
to see. Jenny, in her eyes, is too young to know the world. And 
Jenny finds those alluring circulars a thorn in her flesh there- 
after. A firm which offers decent conditions and reasonable re- 
wards for good work does not have to advertise “welfare” or 
appeal to Mother. And the kind of girls it gets with the right 
kind of offers are quite able to provide for their own welfare. 

In many cases the employer has the best intentions in the 
world. He really believes that he is giving the girls what they 


sonnel. He was explaining that all the 
colorists were girls. When I glanced at 
the lump sum representing their wages, 
I remarked: 

“But this means only an average salary of ten dollars a week.” 

“Yes,” he said, beaming with self-approbation for his own 
economy. 

“But how can a girl live on that, and keep fit, and maintain 
the general air and appearance that you expect here?” 

He explained. He hired only girls who lived at home, and 
who, he supposed, merely bought silk stockings and lunches with 
their wages. Sure that I would appreciate such a tender regard 
for the character of my sex, he added piously that he employed 
only girls who lived at home, because girls who lived with their 
mothers were sure to be “nice” girls. Of course there were plenty 
of ambitious young art-students in Greenwich Village who, in 
moments of financial pressure, would take a mechanical and 
menial position of this sort. Probably they would work faster 
and would profit by even this limited experience with color. But 
you never could tell about girls who lived alone. Perhaps they 
had even run away from their families! 

“But surely you can’t get girls of any training in handling 
a brush to work for ten dollars a week!” I protested. 

He said he did not require art-training. The girls he got had 
training, though they didn’t know it. He could tell at a glance 
by their clothes whether they had some knack in putting colors 
together, and whether they probably had the delicacy and ac- 
curacy of hand which was developed by their own attempts to 
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make themselves look pretty. When I asked if there was any 
chance to work into higher positions, he said that all higher posi- 
tions were held by young men. 

Now, here was a systematic exploitation of Mother’s daughter 
as such. The families of the girls were really bearing part of the 
expense of his establishment, since he was not paying enough to 
keep them fit for his work without depending on their homes. 
Their informal training in feminine matters of costuming, and so 
forth, was being used to 


But disabilities wished on her from the outside are not the 
most insidious enemies of the girl who is trying to be something 
more than Mother’s daughter in her work, and to attain to a place 
of real dignity and influence. Her worst foe is likely to be her 
own psychology. Most girls come into business, and sometimes 
even into the professions, in what might be called a housekeeping 
capacity. Now, a talent for housekeeping on a grand scale, and 
in a creative fashion, is simply what is called executive ability, 
and is the most valu- 





his advantage. Hence 
there were very good 
and sufficient economic 
reasons why he should 
acquire necessary as- 
sistance in this way. 
But he camouflaged it 
all under a tender re- 
gard for the “nice” 
girl. So far from rec- 
ognizing his own in- 
iquity was he, that he 
maintained a feeling of 
peculiar piety and 
benevolence with re- 
gard to these young 
ladies. He could not 
quite rid himself of the 
notion that in hiring 
them he was perform- 
ing an act of charity. 
Though they worked 
for him at less than 
actual cost price of 
their work, and their 
task was such that, if 
it was continued, it 
would inevitably impair 
their eyes and their 
nerves in a few years, 
he somehow felt that 
he was just g?ving these 
girls ten Jollars a week. 
They were daughters in 
his house, and that was 
their little allowance 
for chocolates and mat- 
inées. “But of course,” 
writes a working 
woman to me, apropos 
of such benevolence, 
“there are some who 
are exceedingly grate- 








able single talent in 
business, and the one 
which is most highly re- 
warded. And there is 
every reason to believe, 
from a study of wom- 
en’s history and biolog- 
ical functions, that as 
a sex they possess this 
capacity in a_ special 
degree. But in every- 
one, man or woman, 
true: executive capacity 
is a power which comes 
to full maturity slowly 
and only under condi- 
tions which continually 
feed it with a variety 
of experience and em- 
pirical knowledge. The 
life of the majority of 
women and the. general 
experience of young 
girls, compared to that 
of young boys, has 
hitherto been too cir- 
cumscribed to admit of 
a full development of 
this capacity. But in 
a kind of minor exec- 
utive gift, an ability 
to keep all the machin- 
ery of life going, Moth- 
er’s daughter shines. It 
is through the develop- 
ment of office house- 
keeping that the young 
woman has made her 
place in business, and 
has so demonstrated 
her powers that, for 
many positions, a man 
never thinks of hiring 








ful for all the employer 
does for them. They 
are the sort who would 
be living on charity 
somewhere, and the employer’s charity is as good as any.” 

The heritage of Mother’s daughter would be bad enough if 
the girl were left to fight it out with individual employers. 
But there is now a concerted attempt to fix the disabilties of sex 
upon the woman employee through welfare-laws limiting the 
number of hours she shall work, and establishing special conditions 
for her. These laws are mothered by women of leisure who have 
no personal experience with the conditions for which they are 
trying to legislate, and sometimes fathered by politicians who 
think thereby to mobilize the woman’s vote in their own favor. 
In forcing the employer to meet many conditions in hiring women 
employees which he does not have to meet with respe.t to men, 
these laws naturally lead him to hire men in place of women. 
Moreover, they may be continually manipulated in such a way as 
to dislodge women from the positions which pay more or are 
more really desirable. Yet every working woman knows that 
conditions which are really fit for men to work under ae fit also 
for women. The protection of potential motherhood can be 


attained in other ways than by attacking the point where, under 
our present economic conditions, it is as little endangered as any. 
The well-to-do women who so ardently support welfare laws for 
the protection of working women would be scandalized if working 
girls should retort by legislating on the cigarettes of débutante 
a or decreeing that they may not dance after ten o’clock 
at night. 


As a daughter in the home, her first instinct 
is to make the people around her comfortable. 


a boy. Business and 
the professions are full 
of nice daughterly posi- 
tions—such as those of 
assistants in dentists’ and doctors’ offices, and all the jobs that 
cluster around stenography as a center—into which Mother’s 
daughter fits nicely, with all her old attributes and graces. 

When you stop at your physician’s office, with a bad cold or a 
headache or that tired feeling in your back, it is much more 
comforting to be welcomed by a pretty, soft-mannered, soft- 
voiced eighteen-year-old girl in a dainty fresh blouse than by the 
pleasantest boy alive. In a great many positions purely feminine 
attributes—the quality of the voice, the greater gentleness of 
motion; even the kind of clothes women wear—have an important 
value. There is a whole range of positions involving personal 
service, from nurses to secretaries, in which by every accidental 
gift of nature women have the advantage, and in which men 
will probably never be serious rivals. 

In developing the possibilities of this type of position the 
woman who would have made the ideal daughter in the family 
has her place in the world, and a very honorable one, too. Her 
name may never be blazoned in headlines; she may, as secretary 
or assistant of some sort, do a great deal of work for which some 
one else gets the credit; her salary may never make her a pluto- 
crat. But she has an opportunity for an ever-widening field of 
service and experience, and for personal contacts which are more 
to many people than fame or any price. 

Hence the girl who generally enjoys such a position and feels 
that her best talents are those of Mother’s daughter has a secure 
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and indispensable place in the world of work. The mistake of 
employers lies in believing that all women are fitted for this 
service. The mistake of the feminine employee consists in as- 
suming a lot of small daughterly duties, not because she can 
do them well or needs to do them at all, but because she is under 
the influence of a psychology which is left over from another 
state. 

ier the girl has adjusted her mind in general to her new place 
in the world, she needs to do some thinking about her own private 
future. She will probably enter a business or a profession in a 
minor capacity, and will tend to attract miscellaneous housekeeping 
details. She cannot rise above these by neglecting them or pining 
for a larger field. In any case she has to ascend through a mastery 
of these to something else. And one way of getting beyond them 
is to do them as well as possible while keeping her eye open for an 
opportunity to climb above them. But from the first she has 
to decide whether her chosen career is to be in p.rsonal service 
as a second to some one else, as in the case of a good secretary 
or nurse, or whether she is herself aiming for a position of primary 
power. In either case, her career may always be progressive, but 
her method of procedure will be somewhat different. 

For instance, girls enter business as stenographers with one of 
two purposes. Either they really intend to be secretaries all their 
lives, or else they are using stenography only as an entering wedge 
into an entirely different kind of career. The stenographer in a 
magazine office may hope to be an editor some day. The stenog- 
rapher in a business house may hope one day to be an executive 
or representative. 

But whether the girl hopes, as a secretary or other assistant, 
to be a successful second, or whether she hopes to attain to lead- 
ership in her own person, she has to realize that service in business 
means something different from service in the home. As a 
daughter in the home, her first instinct is to make the people 
around her comfortable. Here, many times, her duties begin 
and end. But in business the most important thing is to get the 
work of the organization done, and this work is not, as in house- 
keeping, a round of unprogressive tasks repeated day after day, 
but something which is ever changing and developing under active 
competition with others, and the changing requirement of the 
world. 

Here is the point where many intelligent and conscientious 
girls make their first mistake. They think by merely personal 
service to people about the place or by efficiency in performing 
a little round of tasks day 
after day to win both praise 
and salary. They never get 
any real sense of the busi- 
ness as a whole. Their case 
is like that of the Pharisees: 
“These ought ye have done, 
but not to have left the 
others undone.” 

In every business there is 
some ultimate result to be 
attained, and the measure of 
the employee’s efficiency is 
the value of his contribution 
to this in comparison with 
what he costs. The girl 
who is destined to advance, 
aims from the first to ac- 
quire an understanding of 
the whole business, to know 
the relation of each of her 
tasks to the work as a 
whole. and to be able to 
trace mentally the con- 
sequences of a mistake on 
her part through all its pos- 
sible ramifications. She can- 
not be churlish or “uppish” 
in regard to work requested 
of her, but she cn see that, 
in creating her own tasks, 
She chooses those which 
have some direct relation to 
the business of the firm, in- 
stead of those which merely 
relieve a colleague or a 


There are plenty of men in any organization, usually minor 
executives, who are immediately ready to make a slavey of a nice 
girl, and to keep her running to and fro on inconsequential tasks 
which a little forethought on their own part would organize or 
eliminate. A certain number of these courtesies have to be per- 
formed, and should be done with grace and good humor. But 
many girls make the mistake of simply gobbling them up, of 
creating superfluous small business of this sort under an impression 
that they are thereby ingratiating themselves with the powers that 
be. Of course, if the girl is fortunate enough to come under the 
control of a real executive, there is little trouble of this sort. But 
the beginner is often wished on some subordinate, who probably 
would not be a subordinate if he had as much intelligence as she 
hopes to develop. 

Men often enjoy the sensation of being waited on by a girl in 
the office as they enjoy being waited on by wives or daughters 
at home. It requires some tact and adroitness on the part of 
the girl to judge of the real value of the many opportunities for 
personal service that come her way, and to dodge the impositions 
with grace. It is always possible for her to be so busy with 
something really important that she has no time for anything 
else, and her graciousness of manner may increase in exact propor- 
tion to her inner sense of free will. Usually all that is necessary 
is that she should not be too willing to be the office dog. 

Of all the types of personal service into which conscientious 
girls fall in their attempts to please their boss, the least profitable 
is service to his family, especially the feminine members thereof. 
I know of a girl who gave up two-thirds of a holiday to the 
entertainment of the wife and two little-children of her employer, 
who had come to town to see the parade from the office windows. 
Till three in the afternoon she followed in the wake of a fluttering 
woman and two fretful youngsters, escorting them at last through 
the crowds to the station. I know of another girl who spent 
Sunday afternoon meeting the mother of her employer at an out- 
of-the way station in the city and escorting her to his house 
in the suburbs because he was busy, and his wife felt like doing 
something else. I know of another case in which the wife of a 
well-to-do executive, who has everything she wants except spend- 
ing-money, always invites her husband’s secretary to lunch with 
her when she is shopping, and fixes it so that the secretary pays 
the bills. 

Once a man’s secretary falls into the hands of his wife, there 
is no telling what may happen to her. She becomes anything from 
a nurse maid to a co-respondent in a divorce suit. A woman who 
seems honest, intelligent, and kind in her other relations, may be 
absolutely unscrupulous when it comes to dealing with the girls 
in her husband’s office. No girl should let herself in for such 
impositions. Except in rare cases, her services to her boss begin 
and end in the firm of which they are parts, and his personal 

life is no concern of hers. In most cases of this 
sort the girl has gone out of her way to be friends 
with the family of her employer, and has shown 
undue eagerness in taking (Continued on page go) 


superior of some personal 
inconvenience. 


A secretary often finds that she slaves for a man, only to find her comfort 
absolutely disregarded whenever the wife chooses to flip across the scene. 





Come Into the Nursery! | 


In spite of certain prodigally purple 
contrasts, most of the month’s new plays 
are quite suitable for the ‘young. 


By BURNS MANTLE 


AKED news travels fast—naked news, at least, appertaining to the 

theater. Ask the smart young salesman who makes the Bon Ton 
Store next week what is the newest thing in the New York theaters, and 
he will promptly tell you that “Afgar” is a riot and Delysia—oh, boy! 
—is its queen. Thus will be caused sly nudgings in the Sam Clark and 
Dave Dyer groups and giving Gopher Prairie another cause for thankful- 
ness that it is the better part of three thousand miles removed from the 
tidewater Sodoms to the eastward. Thus is the shame of Broadway 
trailed round the world, and usually without warrant. 

I do not deny that much of the entertainment selected for the Broadway 
theaters is intended to attract the more sophisticated elders of the parish, 
nor that frequently the balance of box-office trade favors the tougher 
sisters and brothers of the play-producing profession. But it is unfair 
to Broadway to have its alleged standards of taste fixed by these fast- 
traveling reports. We'have our “Afgars,” this one being a stupid English 
burlesque, and our half-naked Delysias, who is a great beauty and most 
restful to the eyes; but they represent no more than the drop of red 


Mary Nash and Curtis Cooksey, in “Thy Name is Woman.” 





Mary Nash, in ““Thy 


Name is Woman.” 
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blood that may theoretically incarnadine the ocean 
but does not make material alteration in its appear- 
ance. 

For example, take “Afgar,’ “Thy Name Is 
Woman” and “Samson and Delilah,” out of the list 
of twenty new plays produced last month, and there 
would be nothing left but such entertainment as 
could be played in a children’s nursery without 
offense to the most carefully reared of the little 
dears. True, most of these sweetly wholesome 
entertainments would bore the children to extinction, 
but save for one or two, Mr. Shaw’s “Heartbreak 
House,” for example, they would find none of them 
even puzzling to their growing minds. 

The very titles, for instance, invite one to come 
into the nursery—‘The Prince and the Pauper” and 
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“Just Suppose,” which were reviewed last month; and “When We 

Are Young,” “Daddy Dumplins,” and “The Young Visiters,” 

among those you will find discussed in these pages. And most é 

of the less distinctively juvenile plays are sufficiently jeune fille. _ Phistugranh te wide stAlog MY 


HE heroine of “The Broken Wing,” as an instance among the no :' Frances White, in “Jimmie.”’ 
T newer melodramas, is a little Mexican girl who has been fee 
brought up on a ranch one hundred and fifty miles below the 
border by an American who adopted her in her 
infancy. He has taught her to respect the gringos, 
to admire their love of cleanliness and to make her- 
self as much like them as possible. She is a 
willing pupil, and keeps him poor providing her 
with soap and gingham dresses. Between scourings 
she prays to her Mexican God that he send her a 
gringo husband, and when one falls through the 
roof of her house in an airplane crash at the close 
of the first act. she believes that her prayer has 
been answered. 

“IT give God thirty days,” she says, “but He work 
queeck. He need only one day.” 

. The crashing aviator, however, is nigh dead and 
quite unable to remember either who he is or where 
he came from—which makes little difference to the 
heroine: God sent him, and she will take care of 
him. For a month the victim of amnesia con- 
valesces and spends the time also in falling in love 
with his nurse. 

At the end of that time he permits the neighbor- 
ing padre to marry them. Then there arrives from 
the States another woman who claims to be his 
wife. and there are seemingly insurmountable 
obstacles to be overcome before the romance can 
properly be consummated. It turns out all right 
in the end, however. The wife from the States is 
really— 

But why give the secret away. You may have a 


chance to see “The 
Broken Wing” your- 
self some day soon, and 
if you do, you will en- 
joy the surprise at the 
end. It is frankly thea- 
trical and only mod- 
erately convincing. But 
the crash of the air- 
plane is easily one of 
the best stage-effects 
recently achieved. Paul 
Dickey and _ Charles 
Goddard, authors of 
“The M isleading 
Lady,” wrote it; and Spee i 
Inez Plummer, AI- 
Pphonse Ethier and 
Charles Trowbridge Frances White in the title role of 


° . €6 ye : > ¢ = 
play in it. Jimmie, ”’ a “‘musicomedy.”? 
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HEN there was “When We Are Young,” which is another 

romance of ardent young lovers, clean-minded and 
wholesome, but rather lacking in pep and with not much of 
a story to tell. 

The hero of it all is the familiar rich young waster who 
has gone through a fortune and refuses to take life seriously, 
and she a struggling young shopgirl trying to live up to 
her highest ideals on twelve dollars a week. They meet 
in a New York boarding-house, und one night, when the boy 
comes home somewhat befuddled with liquor and of a mind 
to “end it all” by blowing out his brains, seeing that he is 
a failure, the girl stays his hand, and inspires him to play the 
part of a man. 

‘He is no quitter, she tells him—must not be; he can work, 
if he will, and prove himself worthy. He can go out on the 

Tur EiRE ERE Cag ES streets and shovel snow if nothing else, for New York’s 
Photographed by White Studios, N. Y. . * * 
temperamental winter season has provided ample occupation 
. for any husky young man who wants a job. Ashamed and 
Harold Anstruther and Marie Goff, in “The Young Visiters.” persuaded, our hero gets to work. 
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Shoveling snow reclaims, 
him. It gives him an ap- 
petite and a zest for life. By 
the time the next act is 
reached, he is already fore- 
man of a gang of shovelers 
and having the time of his 
life playing at keeping house 
in the basement of the board- 
ing-house, with the girl as a 
sort of voluntary house- 
keeper. Then his relatives 
come for him and convince 
the girl she should leave him, 
if she would serve his own 
best interests. But though 
they get her out of the house, 
the boy rushes after her and 
brings her back and makes 
her marry him. Then, just 
to make the happy ending 
happier, the boy inherits an- 
other fortune, which he may 
have wasted but probably 
didn’t. 

Thoroughly conventional 
and not at all convincing is 
“When We Are Young,” 
written by Kate L. Mc- 
Laurin after the formula 
utilized to better advantage 
by Rachel Crothers in “39 


Photograph by Francis Bruguiese me 
Elisabeth Risdon and Helen Westley in Heartbreak House.” 


died, and that as a result Daddy and his 
family are again in funds. The last curtain 
falls on the reunited group sitting at their 
foster father’s knee listening to the reading 
of Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” 

A pretty picture and, in spots, a sentimental- 
ly effective play, but generally much too theat- 
rical to inspire either interest in or respect 
for it as entertainment. Maclyn Arbuckle, an 
amiable fat man and a good actor, plays 
Daddy, and the children are the prettiest and 
most precocious of the stage youngsters who 
are numerous in New York. The leader 
among them is young Andrew Lawlor, who 
played Penrod in the Tarkington comedy a 


Photograph by 
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George Marion and Henry Hull in “When We Are Young.” 


East.” To strengthen the play, three featured players are introduced in the 
cast—Henry Hull, Alma Tell and George Marion. They do all they can for it, 
which isn’t much. 


NOTHER nursery tale is “Daddy Dumplins,” which at this writing does 

not promise to get very far. It tells of a soft-hearted bachelor who 
adopts no less than seven children. To provide him with the funds necessary 
to maintain so expensive a family in these days of the high cost of shoes and 
stockings, not to mention cereals and sundries, the bachelor is given a fortune 
left him by a generous employer. After fourteen years, however, the courts 
decide that the fortune belongs to the employer’s son, who happens to be the 
meanest man in the world, and all the children have to be* sent back to the 
home from which they were taken. 

The blow almost kills Daddy, but he bravely goes back to bookkeeping, and 
though he isn’t a very good bookkeeper, he 1. ‘nages to save enough to provide 
the children with a Christmas eve celebration in his tenement a year later. Henry Hull and Alma Tell, 
During this celebration word comes that the meanest man has repented and in When We Are Young.” 
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Ben-Ami, Pauline Lord and Robert S. 
Haines in “Samson and Delilah.” 


year ago. Earl Carroll wrote “Daddy Dum- 
plins” from a short story by George Barr 


McCutcheon. 








Below: Ula Sharon, the 

sixteen-year-old dancer 

in “Broadway Becuties, 
1920” 


Photograph by Edward 
Thayer Monroe, N. Y 
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Above: Grace Dough- 
erty, in “The Young 
Visiters”’ 


‘heir [NALLY there is, or was, “The Young 


ling 


ital- 
1eat- 
pect 


and 
who 
ader 
who 
ya 


Visiters,” an en- 
tertainment extracted 
from the pages of the 
widely read Daisy 
Ashford’s work and 
produced in the form 
of such a burletta as 
the nine-year-old au- 
thor might conceiv- 
ably have staged it 
the week after she 
had finished the book. 

The scenery is highly fan- 
tastic, not to say gro- 
tesque, being designed 
from sketches such as 
Daisy herself might have 
made, and most of the 
characters are played by 
grown-up actors with the 
idea that they are visual- 
izing theexaggerated 
types suggested by Daisy’s 
descriptions rather than the personages them- 
selves as they passed through Daisy’s mind. 

This rather gives the impression that it is 
a grown-up children’s party, and that the 
actors are making labored fun of a child’s 
story—which, to me, is all wrong. If the 
characters had been played seriously, they 
might have recreated something of the spirit 
of the book, ‘and been immensely amusing. 
But to attempt to burlesque them is to 
smudge the lily with rouge or plaster a 
covering of gilt on a nugget of gold. 

There is a pretty first scene with nine- 
year-old Daisy at her desk struggling with the 
first chapters of her story. Then the cur- 
tain lifts, and at Mr. Salteena’s house that 
fussy little man decides to invite Ethel Mon- 
ticue to visit Bernard Clark. They make the 
trip by portable cab and railway train, 
which they help to carry off-stage. Bernard 


greets them in the 

grand hall of his 

house and assigns 

them to the bedrooms 

wherein the sheets are 

clean and wherefrom 

the view is grand. 

Next day Mr. Sal- 

teena consults the 

Earl of Clincham at 

the Crystal Palace re- 

specting his ambition 

to be made over socially, 

so that, though he is not 

quite a gentleman, he may 

become as little like the 

mere people as possible. 

The Earl, glad to get a 

ten-pound fee, agrees to 

take Mr. Salteena to The 

Prince’s levee, and the 

best scene of the burletta 

is that in Buckingham 

Palace in which The Prince, kindly officiat- 

ing for his queen mother—who, as placards 

on the walls relate, is slightly indisposed— 

gracefully laps his ice-cream as though it 

had been served in a cone and dances riot- 

ously with a duchess. Follows Bernard 

Clark’s proposal, Ethel’s acceptance of him, 

the wedding reception in the Gaierty Hotel 

and the departure for the honeymoon, from 

which Ethel confidently announces they will 

return in six weeks with a son and heir. 

Readers ot the book, embracing most of the 

literate citizenry of the world, may find 

much to amuse them in the staged version. 

Those who do not know the book will likely 
consider it childishly dull. 


HERE has been much talk, and not a 
little controversial discussion, aroused 
by the arrival of Jacob Ben-Ami, a young 
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Jewish actor just now making his first appearance as an 
English-speaking actor in “Samson and Deulah,” a tragi- 
comedy from the Danish of Sven Lange. That Ben-Ami 
is a fine actor, with a glowing spiritual quality in addition 
to an excellent physical equipment, all his reviewers ad- 
mit. But some of them, carried away by their enthusiasm, 
were ready to proclaim him not only a great actor, but 
to intimate that he already was to be ranked with the 
greatest histrionic geniuses of his time, while the others, 
of whom the present writer was one, insisted that such 
extravagant praise could not honestly be justified by the 
young man’s single performance. How great an actor he 
may be he has yet to prove. 

His first role in English is that of a poet dramatist who 
has written an allegorical tragedy called “Samson and Deli- 
lah” in which he has shown Samson (as representing poetry) 
being betrayed by Delilah (the theater and its producing 
managers) to the Philistines (the public as represented by 
a coarse and amorous furniture-dealer). The big scene of 
the play is one in which the dramatist, directing a rehearsal 
of his play, has his jealousy of his wife confirmed when he 
realizes that she, as the leading actress of the company, 
is playing her most impassioned love-scene directly over 
his head to her lover, the Philistine. 

In this scene the acting of Ben-Ami was electrical. He 
had another inspiring moment in the concluding act, when, 
crazed by his 
torturing jeal- 
ousy, he faces 
the guilty lovers 
with the inten- 
tion of destroy- 
ing them, falters 
in his resolve and 
turns his waver- 
ing revolver 
against himself. 
Whatever he may 
do in the’ future, 
no actor now 
gracing the 
American stage 
could have played 
this scene with 
finer realism. 
Pauline Lord, 
Robert T. 
Haines, Edward 
G. Robinson and 
Minart Kappen 
achieve excellent 
characterizations 
in the support. 








ERNARD SHAW’S “Heartbreak House,” which the 

Theater Guild had the honor of giving its world’s 
premier performance in mid-November, is the master 
satirist’s protest, not against the war, but against the 
social and economic conditions that provoked the war. 
It is not, to the lay mind, always a clear-spoken argu- 
ment. As drama it is a little scrambled—which the 
author, foreseeing, excused by classifying it as “a fantasia 
in the Russian manner on English themes.” And as a 
story it commands little of that suspensive interest which 
is presumed to make dramatic stories told in the theater 
worth while. 

So far as the play itself is concerned, “Heartbreak 
House” is the home of a somewhat ancient mariner re- 
tired to the seclusion of his Sussex property to indulge 
all the half-mad whims of his declining years—theoretic- 
ally to tear the world apart and put it together again 
according to the newest philosophies. Gathered around 
him, his family and his acquaintances are all sorts of 
queer people, each representative. of some phase of 
England’s social problems, and each of them with an 
explanation, a solution or at least a frankly critical ob- 
servation to make concerning the complexities of life. 
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Lupino Lane, 
in “Afgar.” 


They represent the leisured class, mostly, the wasters and the common people. When the war breaks over “Heartbreak House.” 
dreamers, the hard-headed practical men of business who are will- it finds the inmates quite unprepared to do anything more than to 
ing to boast of their successes won by tearing down the work of stand and stare and to wonder where the air-raider’s bomb will 
their weaker competitors—also an engaging burglar and a nice hit next. Only the business man and the burglar become greatly 
young girl seeking enlightenment as a sort of chorus for the excited; and they, taking refuge in a barn, are blown to atoms 
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by an explosion of dynamite the old sea-captain had stowed there. 
The rectory is blown up and the inmates of “Heartbreak House” 
somewhat shaken, but the airplane (and the war) pass on and 
there has been but little change. 

Symbolically, of course, “Heartbreak House” is England before 
the war—the England that “did not know how to live,” and found 
when the test came “that all that was left to it was the boast 
that at least it knew how to die.” And the moral of it is pointed 
by the mariner when, at the play’s end, he likens England to a 
ship headed for the rocks. “The captain is in his bunk drinking 
bottled ditchwater, and the crew is gambling in the forecastle,” 
blusters the old man. “She will strike and sink and split. Do 
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Fay Evelyn and Lupino Lane in “cAfgar.”” 


A scene from “Rollo’s Wild Oat” 
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you think the laws of God will be suspended in favor of England 
because you were born in it?” he asks one of them. But what 
is he to do about it, demands the agitated waster. “Learn 
your business as an Englishman,” answers the captain, ‘“—naviga- 
tion! Learn it and live, or leave it and be damned.” ‘ 

It is brilliant by flashes, muddled by stretches, but never 
patronizing or stupid; and it has proved greatly to the liking of 
the loyal Shavians. In the cast, which does the Theater Guild 
proud, the chief parts are played by Elizabeth Risdon as Ellie 
Dunn, Albert Perry as Captain Shotover, Effie Shannon as 
Hesione Hushabye, and Fred Eric, Lucille Watson, Dudley Digges, 
Helen Westley and Henry Travers in the other rdles. 


HE best light comedy of the month, and one of the best 

of the season, is Clare Kummer’s play, “Rollo’s Wild Oat,” 
with Roland Young as its star. It represents a happy fusing of the 
human and the fantastic, the real and the unreal, the politely 
farcical and the soberly philosophic values of the theater. Rollo 
is a youthful and amiable eccentric who, having inherited a sum 
of money, elects to spend it in achieving his ambition to play 
Hamlet. 

So Rollo engages a theater, a manager and a company of 
experienced Shakespearean actors to assist him. They will pro- 
vide him with the traditional background, and he and his Ophelia, 
a little musical-comedy star who quite frankly confesses that 
she knows she is a bad actress, will provide a much needed mod- 
ern note by playing the melancholy hero and his puzzled true 
love naturally. 

The night of the 
first performance 
arrives, and with it 
a note from Rollo’s 
relatives notifying 
him that his grand- 
father is seriously 
ill and that if he 
wishes to see the 
old gentleman alive, 
he had better 
hasten to his bed- 
side. Ophelia, 
eagerly accepting 
this as an excuse to 
stop the perform- 
ance and save her 
Hamlet the humili- 


Roland Young and Lotus Robb 
in Rollo’s Wild Oat.” 


ation she _ believes 
in her heart he is 
certain to suffer, in- 
sists upon walking 
into his first scene 
and literally “break- 
ing up the show” by 
telling him that he 
must go home at 
once. It is a highly 
amusing comedy 
scene, and yet so 
skillfully is it writ- 
ten and so wonder- 
fully played, that it 
has the grip of 
drama. 

Rollo, after vain- 
ly trying to con- 
vince his Ophelia 
that she has “gone 
mad before her 
time,” calm- (Con- 
tinued on page ror) 
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(c) ; Glad to be back—indeed she was! She had forgotten how quiet 
it was in Norden without a noisy elevated and crowded streets. 
Nea sieieilt it was in 
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When 1s an expert expert? Have you ever stopped to consider this important question ? 


Do study and class work help the business woman? 
Hundreds of business people ask these questions every day. 


through experience? 


Or is progress made chiefly 


Edna Sheldon came up against them —and this is what happened to her. 


The Story So Far: 


ISDAINING to recognize any chance for advancement in 

her home town out in Iowa, Edna Sheldon set out for New 
York’s business world and a career. After many disillusioning 
disappointments she secured a position as assistant shopper in the 
mail-order department of Newman’s store, where, as time went 
on, she met with many interesting experiences. 

Through Iowa friends, Mr. and Mrs. Monroe, who had come 
to New York on a shopping tour, Edna conceived the idea of 
securing business for her store and at the same time relieving her 
home-town friends of some of the bewilderment and anxiety which 
usually harasses shoppers in a big and strange city. 

Thrilled with the plan, which Mr. Monroe helped her to work 
out, she went to her department-head, Mr. Kennedy, and asked 
permission to shop with other friends who were coming to New 
York on their honeymoon and who were planning to buy their 
furniture while in the city. Mr. Kennedy was enthusiastic. 

Edna was disappointed in failing to get the entire order of the 
newlyweds, but the incident opened up a new field for her and was 
the nucleus for a successful order-getting campaign which she, with 
the help of several department heads, inaugurated. 

It was then that her father sent her money with which to come 
home for her first vacation. 


CHAPTER IX 


HREE weeks before her summer vacation, Edna Sheldon 
resolutely faced the future. What were her plans? She 
had nearly completed her first year of business in New York City. 
Looking back over it, she realized that she had indeed been 
fortunate. She had made pleasant friends whose own experience 
had helped her greatly. She had taken up work which was not 
only intensely interesting but which had given her valuable ex- 
perience. She felt that she was now acquainted with Newman’s 
big department store. Her class in salesmanship had opened her 
eyes to the big possibility of learning while she worked. 
It hadn’t all been easy. Edna could not forget the bumps, the 


‘setbacks, the monotonous days, and the days when everything 


seemed to go wrong. She smiled as she looked back at the girl 
she had been, the fall before. Why, she had honestly thought that 
Copyrighted, 1920-21, by The Story-Press Corporation. 
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if she only tried hard enough everything would go smoothly for 
her! Now she knew that setbacks inevitably come to everyone. 
They had come to her; they would still come to her. But she 
was better prepared to meet them, now, and to keep on trying. 
Yes, the year had been worth while—but what next? 

There it was, that question, inevitably popping out at her, many 
times a day. Edna wished that Louise Foote had not bothered her 
about it. The shopping service was interesting and growing larger 
all the time. Why worry about the future? Why not just return 
to the store after vacation, and keep right on thinking of each day 
as it might come, without puzzling about what was ahead? Then, 
in time, she would probably be married and— But—could she be 
sure of that? What if she should never marry? What if she were 
to make no special effort for advancement now while she was 
young? And what if, even if she should marry, it should later 
become necessary for her to support herself all the rest of her 
life? Did she want to do shopping, all through the years? 

Such were Edna’s thoughts as she forced herself to look at 
the years ahead. The more she thought, the more difficult the 
decision seemed. It was hard enough to imagine herself middle- 
aged, but still harder to think of what she would wish to do, then. 
At last, she wisely decided to talk the matter over with some- 
one in the store who had had more experience than she. Miss 
Corey, the head of her own department, had been called away 
from the city and would not be back before Edna was to leave. 
Edna was sorry for this. Miss Corey always seemed to under- 
stand just what a girl was up against in the business world. Next 
to Miss Corey, Edna felt greatest confidence in Mrs. Cole, the 
head of the department of interior decoration. She had always 
been thankful for the work that had put her in touch with Mrs. 
Cole. She would go to her now. 


S Edna entered Mrs. Cole’s artistic office, she was pleased 
to find her alone. 
“Good morning, Edna Sheldon,” exclaimed Mrs. Cole. “And 
how does your business grow?” 
“The business is all right,” replied Edna, “I’m the trouble.” 
“You're the trouble!” responded Mrs. Cole. “Can I help you?” 
“T don’t know what E want to do,” answered Edna. 
“Why, I thought your work was going very well” 
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“It is, and I like it. But Louise Foote and Mildred Macgregor, 
my cousin, have been asking me what my aim is, and—” Edna 
paused, looking very doleful, indeed. 

“They’re entirely right to be asking you that question.” 
answered Mrs. Cole, quickly. “Sometimes I say it’s really bad 
for a young woman to be entirely satisfied with her work.” This 
puzzled Edna. 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because she is so comfortable in the job she has that she 
settles down in it, and may even forget her ambition to develop 
and to work into a larger position.” Edna stirred, uneasily. 

“I guess perhaps that is what Louise Foote meant about me,” 
she remarked. 

“I wouldn't be surprised. I’ve thought about it a great deal, 
myself. Do you know what I’d do if I had my own young days 
to live over again? I'd go after more training—training—train- 
ing, while I was still used to studying. It makes a difference. 
When you haven't studied for years, and you take it up again, you 
—well,-your brain creaks, and you need great determination to 
make you keep on!” 

“What would you study, Mrs. Cole?” asked Edna. 

“Td get as much general education as I could,” replied Mrs. 
Cole. “College, if at all possible. 
I didn’t want to go to college, 
when I had the opportunity wide 
open before me, but now I realize 
that the high-school courses, the 
college courses, however general 
they may be, train young people 
to think, to use their minds.” 

“T wanted to go to college, but 
father couldn’t afford to send me,” 
responded Edna. “But I’ve been 
in a salesmanship class here, this 
winter.” 

“That’s splendid approved 
Mrs. Cole. “And you’ve brought 
up the next thing I meant to say 
and that is, about specialized 
training. Every young woman 
should aim to do some one line 
of work well—to be an expert. 
This is the great day of the specialist. The woman who gets a 
justly deserved reputation for doing some thing well need never 
worry. Take the expert stenographer—one who can take dicta- 
tion accurately, typewrife neatly, who can spell and who knows 
English grammar—is she in demand? She is!” 

“Where can you get that training?” asked Edna. 

“In many places,” responded Mrs. Cole. “But first you 
must decide what you wish to do and what you are suited 
for. When I decided on interior decorating, I investigated 
all the courses being given in New York, along that line, and 
then took what people who knew seemed to think was the 
best.” 

Mrs. Cole paused, then added almost sadly, “Of course, I had 
enough money to finance my training. Many of our young girls 
can’t afford even high school. We must always remember that, 
and work to give them greater opportunities.” 

“Yes,” answered Edna, “in my salesmanship class there are a 
number of girls like that.” 

For a few moments Mrs. Cole was silent. Her eyes were 
dreamy, and she looked out of the window. Edna did not speak. 
She knew that Mrs. Cole was working out some idea. 

“Do you know what I would do if I were you?” Mrs. Cole 
asked, at last. “Your problem looks this way to me. You haven’t 
any one special talent which you are longing to develop. But 
you enjoy business. Am I correct?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Edna. “I like the store and business real well.” 

“Then,” went on Mrs. Cole, “I’d make my immediate 
aim that of becoming an expert shopper. You have bare- 
ly scratched the surface of that field, as yet. After vaca- 
tion, I’d come back with a definite plan to learn everything 
possible about the system of this store, about the merchan- 
dise, about working with people.” 

“There are some other business courses I can take up, 
in the evening school, too,” added Edna. 

“Good! Do some more there. And make up your 
mind that some day you will be a business executive your- 
self. Perhaps even a year or so of college will come your 
way if you can save some money. One step at a time, 

Edna Sheldon, but keep your eyes up and to the front!” 
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I believe in women in business. 
instinct about things that we men don’t always get.” 


As Edna left Mrs. Cole’s office the future did not seem so yp. 
certain. Being an expert—that, then, was the thing for which 
she must work. And first she would try to become an expert 
shopper. Some way, what Mrs. Cole had said made her want 
to do her work better than she ever had done it before. Why, she 
would go down right now and finish that special order for Mrs, 
Freeman. 

Into the office of the muslin underwear buyer she went. Quick. 
ly, she arranged for the special shipment. Then a sudden thought 
struck her. Why not ask Mrs. O'Leary the buyer about her 
career? All the store knew how she had started as a stock girl 
and had risen to the important position of buyer. 

“Mrs. O’Leary,” said Edna, “how did you get ahead in business?” 

“By always being on the job, child,” Mrs. O’Leary answered: 
“and by working hard.” 

“Did you ever study?” asked Edna, “or take business courses?” 

“My goodness, no!” exclaimed Mrs. 

O'Leary. “You can’t learn business that way! 
Don’t ever let anyone kid you into thinking all 
this high-brow stuff helps the business girl any. 
Nothing to it! Work—work—work—that’s 
the way.” 


You havea sort of 


Mrs. O'Leary turned to her desk. Edna went out the door. 
Bewildered, she walked down the aisle. She had had such con- 
fidence in Mrs. Cole—still had, in fact. But Mrs. O’Leary must 
know what she was talking about, too. All during her lunch hour, 
Edna revolved the perplexing problem in her mind. One success- 
ful business woman had told her to study; the other had told 
her not to. Which was she to believe? 

Late that afternoon, Edna’s shopping tour took her to Miss 
Stevens of the glove section. Miss Stevens was by far the best 
saleswoman in her department. She knew what gloves the store 
had to sell and why. Edna always shopped with her when she 
could. 

“Miss Stevens,” she asked, when the sale was concluded, ‘how 
did you get to be an expert? Just by working? Or did you study, 
too?” 

“Both,” replied Miss Stevens. 


“T’ve tried to pick up things 
about gloves here, from the buyer and from the wholesale glove 


salesmen and all. And then I took the salesmanship course in 
the evening school, two years ago.” 

“And has it helped you?” 

“Well,” replied Miss Stevens slowly, and, Edna thought, sadly, 
“it has and it hasn’t. I enjoy my work more because I see lots 
more to it than I did before I studied and read, and my sales 
have been larger; that I know; but what’s the use? Pull is the 
only thing that gets you a raise.” 

“Why do you stay, then?” objected Edna. 

“Where would I go? It’s the same everywhere,” re- 
torted Miss Stevens. Mechanically, Edna shut her order 
book and went back to the office. There could be no 
doubt that Miss Stevens meant what she said about pull. 
Edna had heard that same thing many times from the 
mail-order girls. But so often those girls had been care- 
less about their work and so uninterested in it that she 
had come to believe that it was their own lack of ambition, 
not their lack of pull, that had kept them down. 

Yet here was an expert, a woman who studied, too, say- 
ing that pull was the most important thing. Edna sighed 
heavily. When business women themselves disagree so, 
how can folks expect a girl just starting out to make the 
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right plans? Edna asked herself this question almost rebelliously 
as she went back to the Hotel Worth for dinner. 


HE matter still bothered her when she went to Mildred’s 
T room later in the evening. Her special friends were there 
—Louise Foote, the lawyer, and Anne Martin, the Girls’ Club 
Worker, and Mary Benson, who was now the head filing clerk in 
her office. They had a merry time—all, that is, except Edna. 
The jokes didn’t seem funny to her, some way. And she wondered 
how people could laugh when the world was so mixed up. At 
last, Mildred noticed Edna’s silence. 

“What’s on your mind, Edna?” she asked. 

“I don’t know how to get to be an expert in anything,” replied 
Edna, very, very soberly, “or whether 
it does any good to try.” 

She was so serious—and to them 
who were so gay the question didn’t 
seem a tremendous one, just then. 
So shouts of merry laughter rang 
out. Then answers to her question 
poured out upon Edna. 

“Midnight oil!” 

“Work!” 

“Never say die!” 

Edna’s lips trembled. Would even 
these, her friends, fail her now? 
Louise Foote noticed her agitation, 
and slipped over onto the couch be- 
side her. 

“Listen, fellow-citizens,”’ 
she said. “Cease your un- ; 
seemly mirth. Who are 
you that you treat so 
serious a subject so light- 
ly? What about being an 
expert, anyway? What’s your idea, /\ 

Edna?” Alice 

“I don’t know,” answered Edna, Harvoy- * 
“that’s just the trouble. Everyone 
says you ought to be an expert. But 
one person says study. And some 
one else says work. And some one else says nothing does 
any good except pull and you dont know what to think.” 

“Who said study and special training don’t do you any 
good?” asked Louise quickly. 

“Mrs. O'Leary,” replied Edna. “She’s buyer of the 
muslin underwear at Newman’s and one of the best buyers 
in the store, too, I’ve been told. She started in as a stock girl.” 

“T'll tell you why she thinks that way,” said Mildred Macgregor, 
who was herself an assistant buyer of the infants’ wear in New- 
man’s store. “It’s because that’s the way she worked up. And be- 
cause she has, as you say, made a success, it’s only natural for 
her to think her way is the right way. Her mistake lies in saying 
it’s the only way.” 

“Tell Edna about your business course,” interrupted Louise. 

“You haven’t known about my studying, have you, Edna?” 
asked Mildred. 

“Why, no,” answered Edna. “Have you been?” 

“Yes, I subscribed to a business institute several months ago 
and I've been going through their course, problems and all, ever 
since.’ 

“How did you happen to take it up, Mildred?” asked Mary 
Benson. 

“IT thought it out this way,” replied Mildred. “You know I 
want to be a buyer, some day. Well, I worked in several depart- 
ments in Newman’s before I went into infants’ wear, and it 
seemed to me that the buyers who had the best-run departments 
were those who had a good system. It’s all in the system.” 

“That’s true everywhere, in office work, too,” said Mary. 

“Of course,” agreed Mildred. “And if good systems are 
so necessary, why don’t all heads have them? Why, 
simply because they have not been trained to think things 
through, to reason out their plans. So I decided to take 
up a line of study that would train me in working out real 
business problems. That’s what the course does.” 

“Don’t you see, Edna,” interrupted Louise Foote, “right 
there is where education helps you. Your everyday job 
gives you experience. The education and the training you 
have had enable you to profit by that experience.” 

“And it isn’t only heads of departments who need to 
plan out their work,” said Anne Martin. “Every girl in 
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business needs to think out the best ways of doing her job. And 
the trained girl is pretty apt to be the one who puts across her 
job, best.” 

“In days gone by, Edna,” went on Louise, “Mrs. Q’Leary’s 
attitude was the general one. People said education was one thing 
and business another and you couldn’t mix them. But you don’t 
hear that so much today. And why? Simply because many edu- 
cators have gone into business and have proved that study and 
training do count.” 


S the girls discussed the matter, Edna experienced a great feel- 

ing of relief. Louise’s words helped her to understand Mrs. 
O’Leary’s attitude. Mrs. O’Leary had not had much education or 
special training—still she Lad succeeded. 
That very fact surely would make her feel 
that study was unnecessary. Yet after all, 
she was just one person. There were 
others, like Mrs. Cole and the girls here, 
who believed in it. But* Louise was con- 
tinuing. 

“Your Mrs. O’Leary is in all probability 
a woman with ability above the average—” 
‘ “Yes, she is,” interrupted Mildred. 
soberly, orwhether “She's mighty keen.” 
it does any good to “Do you see,” went on Louise. “She 

try.” succeeded in spite of her handicaps. But 
that’s not saying training wouldn’t have 
helped her.” 

“T think the reason some people laugh 
at study and all,” contributed Mary, “is 
because some educated people really are— 
sv well—boobs!” 

The girls laughed. 

“Tt’s true,” protested Mary, “they are.” 

“Yes, they are,” said Anne Martin. 
“But you can’t blame it on their training. 
They’d have been boobs if they never 
had had it!” 

“And the whole thing comes down to 
this,” added Louise. “Study and training 
will help us business women if we make it 
help us—in other words, develop our 
minds, then use them.” 

“T see,” said Edna; “but there’s another 
thing, Louise. I talked with Miss Stevens, 
our best glove saleswoman, this afternoon. 
She’s studied and she’s worked hard too. 
She even took up salesmanship in the evening school. She says 
she can’t say it’s helped her to get a better position. She says 
the trouble is she hasn’t had any pull.” 

At Edna’s words, Anne Martin’s cheeks flushed and her eyes 
were very bright as she said, “That’s just the trouble! So many 
of our club girls have had ambition and have studied and then 
they have come up against department heads who didn’t care 
whether the girls advanced or not. The result is the girls have 
become discouraged. Can you blame them?” 

“No,” said Louise Foote, “you can’t. But here again it’s not the 
fault of the study that the girls have done. It’s the fault of the 
department heads who don’t watch their girls’ work closely and 
reward the ones who really are ambitious and who are showing 
improvement. But great changes are coming, I tell you. More 
and more people are finding that indifference and injustice toward 
workers don’t make good ones.” 

“That may be,” responded Anne hotly, “and I'll admit that 
the change is coming. But what is the girl going to do today 
who finds herself up against a stone wall?” 

“Well,” answered Louise. “She can first make sure that the 
stone wall isn’t completely surrounding her. In other words, 

isn’t there a way out? Isn’t there another opening, some- 
where, in which her ambition and hard work really will 
count for her advancement?” 

“Yes,” admitted Anne, “she can do that. But some- 
times the wall goes all the way around, that’s the trouble. 
I do get provoked when I hear of heads who are so blind 
to the needs of those under them, who don’t encourave 

’ them, who don’t have a plan for giving deserved increases.” 

“And I,” responded Louise. ‘“That’s why I believe in 
getting together the women who work.” 

“Miss Corey helps us, anyway,” said Edna. 

“You're fortunate in being under her,” replied Louise. 
“And has all this talk helped you any?” 


“T don't know how 
to get to be an ex- 
pert in anything,” 
replied Edna very 
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“Yes,” answered Edna, reflectively, “I think I'll do what Mrs. 
Cole said after all. Ill come back next fall and aim to make 
myself an expert shopper. And I'll take up some more courses 
too.” 

“Hurrah!” exclaimed Mary. 
has!” 

“About the pull,” added Mildred. 
know that doing a good job counts. 
that department.” 

“And if I ever get to be head of a department,” said Edna, 
still thinking of discouraged Miss Stevens, “I'll try to give every- 
one a square deal.” 

At this the girls clapped loudly, and in the confusion Louise 
leaned over to whisper in Edna’s ear, “This is what I meant, 
child, when I bothered you about a plan. I didn’t mean that you 
should or could plan out your whole life now, but I did want 
you to get the habit of looking ahead, of feeling that each day 
should count, not just for today, but for tomorrow.” 

As Edna got into bed that night, she was still thinking hard 
about what the girls had said, and Mrs. Cole and Mrs. O’Leary 
and Miss Stevens. 

“TI guess it’s the way you put together your study and your work 
that counts,” she reflected philosophically. For the first time in 
more than a week, Edna felt that she had a plan. She would work 
in her present position. She would study. And she would try 
to think ahead. As she drifted away into a peaceful sleep, how 
could she know that in four weeks she would be face to face with 
an entirely new plan, an unforseen decision? 


“She has ambition, that girl 


“Where you are now, you 
You can be glad you're in 


CHAPTER X 
You anp Your Home Tow> 


(Haven’t you often thought that the opportunities some- 
where else must be greater than those where you live? It’s 
the lure of the far-away. Sometimes those distant opportuni- 
ties really are greater. And sometimes they are not. But 
when you are deciding whether to go or stay, give your Home 
Town a square deal. 

After working a year in a big city, Edna Sheldon went back 
to her home town—and made a decision.) 


HEN Edna Sheldon alighted from the train at Norden, 
Iowa, she was not counting upon the effect the sight of 

her mother and father and her brother Jim would have upon her. 
There they were, her own, own family whom she had not seen for 
nearly a year! Edna burst into tears, and fairly flew into her 
mother’s arms. Her father pulled out his handkerchief and blew 
his nose. Jim stuck his hands down into his trousers pockets and 
looked very uncomfortable. 

“There! there!” said Mrs. Sheldon. 

Edna straightened up quickly, and kissed her father and Jim. 

“I’m a baby,” she said. “I didn’t cry once, all the time 
I was in New York. And now I go and do it here.” 

“Never mind, daughter,” comforted Mr. Sheldon. “It 
shows you're glad to be back and that’s what we want.” 

Glad to be back—indeed she was! She had forgotten 
how pretty the court-house square was, with the trees all 
around it. She had forgotten how quiet it was in Norden 
without a noisy elevated and crowded streets. 

“T guess the stores look mighty small, don’t they?” re- 
marked Mr. Sheldon, as they walked along. 

“Yes,” admitted Edna, “they do—but they’re much 
more—much more—personal.” 

And that was exactly the way everything seemed. Every 
little while she met people whom she knew. She passed 
the homes of her old friends and felt like nodding to them. 
Then they reached their own home and Edna went to her 
own room. 

“Oh, mother,” she exclaimed, and once more there was 
a little choke in her voice. “It’s home and I belong!” 

The fall before, when Edna had so eagerly left for New 
York, the big city seemed to her the Land of the Heart’s 
Desire. And it had, indeed, given her much for which she 
had yearned. She had been fortunate in finding interest- 
ing friends and work there, more fortunate than she knew. 
But with all its adventure, the big city had not given her 
what she now found in her own home town. Edna appre- 
ciated, as she never had before, the comfort of her home, 
the delicious meals, and, best of all, her family. There 





seemed to be more room, someway, in Norden, with the yards 
around the houses and the trees along the streets. People weren't 
in so much of a hurry, either. They had time to stop and talk. 
On Sunday, in church, Edna held a regular reception at the close 
of the service. Everyone wished to see her, to ask her how she 
liked New York. 

“What are you doing this afternoon, Edna?” asked Mr. Monroe, 
when he and Mrs. Monroe came by. 

“Nothing in particular,” answered Edna. 

“We'd like to have you come over and stay for supper, if you 
will,” said Mrs. Monroe. “We want to hear all about your new 
work.” 

“T’ve been wanting to see you, too,” said Edna. “Your idea 
about helping Thomas and May Slade furnish their house really 
started me, Mr. Monroe.” 

So it was that Sunday afternoon found Edna chatting busily 
with Mr. and Mrs. Monroe. She told them all about her own 
business adventures. And Mr. Monroe waxed enthusiastic over 
his new store, for he had bought the leading dry-goods store in 
Norden, and had combined it with his own hardware store. 

“We'll have a real department store here yet—you see!” he 
prophesied. 


HEN his wife left the porch to see about supper, Mr. 
Monroe knocked out his pipe and slipped it into his pocket. 

“Tell me honestly, Edna,” he said. ‘“Hasn’t it seemed mighty 
good to get back home here where you are somebody?” 

“Yes,” said Edna, “it has. It’s—it’s been sort of encouraging!” 

“Let’s see,” went on Mr. Monroe, “why did you go to New 
York?” 

“Because I thought I’d have bigger opportunities for work, 
and I wanted to earn some money for more education.” 

“And did you save the money you thought you would?” 

“No,” admitted Edna. “Everything costs so much. But I am 
in interesting work, and I’ve got some good experience.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Monroe, “I can see that you have. What plans 
have you, now?” ; 

Edna smiled. She was so glad she had a plan! 

“I’m going to try to be an expert shopper,” she said, “and I’m 
going to take more business courses in the evening school. And 
some day, I hope to be a business executive.” 

“Suppose we look at that proposition,” replied Mr. Monroe 
thoughtfully. “You are pretty young still, and you are working 
in a big organization. You will be fortunate if you can increase 
your salary every year that you work there. Where there are 
hundreds of young people, it is apt to take longer for the individual 
worker to come to the front than it does in the smaller place.” 

“Yes.” said Edna, ““Newman’s store is pretty big.” 

“But let us suppose that you do progress as you wish. You 
say you have a fine department executive who helps you. And 
suppose you do attain, through the years, the executive position 
you are looking toward. What has been happening? You have 
been growing away from your home town. You have been living 

away from the home ties. And you have been in a big, 
hustling, bustling city that would miss you, for a moment, 
if you dropped out, but that would soon find some one 
to fill your place.” 

Edna sat silently looking off across the lawn. She 
had not thought of this before. In making her plans, 
back at the Hotel Worth, she had considered, chiefly, her 
work. And Mr. Monroe was right. There were other 
things to life. 

“I was a small-town young fellow here, myself,” con- 
tinued Mr. Monroe. “And after I had been to the State 
university I was all for the big city and business there. I 
tried it, and I worked up to a good position in the hard- 
ware line. But one day I came back. I happened into 
the chief hardware store in town. I could see that the 
owner didn’t have any idea of how to run a modern hard- 

. ware store. I asked him a few questions and at most of 
them he simply stared. Then I had an inspiration.” 

“What was it?” asked Edna eagerly. 

“Why, to buy that store and develop it. But there was 
more to my idea. I wanted to settle down, and buy a 
home and have a garden. I wanted to live where things 
were more simple. I wanted to come home to lunch. I 
wanted to be a regular citizen where I could have-a real 
part in community life. Mary felt the same way. The 
city had always seemed big to her.” 

“And so you came?” asked Edna. 


“Ves—and we’ve stayed here ever since. And the 
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longer I’ve stayed, the more satisfied I’ve been that there is a real 
chance for young people in our towns, provided—” and here Mr. 
Monroe paused, to emphasize his words—“provided the young 
people wont be contented just to settle down and do things the 
way they’ve always been done.” 

“That’s what Louise Foote always says,” responded Edna. “Not 
to settle down into a rut.” 

“I’ve told you this story about myself,” went on Mr. Monroe 
earnestly, “because I wish to ask you one question. Why don’t 
you come back to Norden and work in my store? I need you, 
Edna, and the young people of Norden need you. You have had 
good experience in 
a city store. Now, ~— 
Norden is different 
to be sure, but we 
like New York 
ideas too. How 
about it, Edna? 
Will you consider 

Mr. Monroe’s 
sudden question 
took Edna by sur- 
prise. Back there 
in New York she 
hadthoughtso 
long and so hard 
about her future 
plans, and, at last, 
she had decided 
definitely to return 
to Newman’s 
shopping service to 
become an expert 
shopper, and as 
she had told Mr. 
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Monroe, in time, Pi _ 


to work up to an 
executive position. 
The possibility of 
changing this plan 
had never occurred y 
to her. Even in \ 

the joy of being 

home again she 

had not thought, for an instant, of giving up her New York work. 
So now, when Mr. Monroe presented this idea to her, she scarcely 
knew what to say. 

“Why,” she replied, “I—I—” 

“Let me tell: you more about my plans,” went on Mr. Monroe. 
“We are only at the start of our experiment. We've got the 
organization running and we’ve enlarged the store. But now I 
want to build up the business. I want to make our store a real 
asset, not only to Norden, but also to the country around here— 
small towns and all. 

“Now, you can come in and work around until you see just 
where you'd like to be. Perhaps you'd like the merchandising. 
There’s no reason why you couldn’t be a buyer in a few years if 
you’d work. It would take you half a lifetime to become a 
buyer in a New York store.” 

“Yes,” Edna admitted, “I know it would.” : 

“And you wont get into a rut. I’m having my buyers go to 
the city on trips, and as a result, Norden, Iowa, is just about as 
up-to-date as New York—just about. We'll allow New York 
thirty minutes’ start, and that’s about all.” 

“Yes,” Edna once more admitted, “I was in your store yester- 
day and I noticed that you were selling a good many things just 
like those we had at Newman’s.” 

“You did?” exclaimed Mr. Monroe, delightedly. ‘“That’s the 
work of my buyers. I’ve got some cracker-jacks! But about you. 
I can promise you a more all-round experience than you can get 
in New York. And I can promise you a better chance for getting 
ahead. I'll treat you right on salary and a dollar here in Norden 
will mean more than it does in New York, especially if you live 
at home. You could save.” Edna sighed. 

“It’s hard for a girl to save in New York,” she said. “Just 
rooming and food and laundry seem to take so much!” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Monroe. “Now, Edna, that’s my propo- 
sition, in general. I want you for several reasons. You have a 
fine personality. People like you. You have ambition. You 
know Norden and local situations. And you are a woman. I 


“Mrs. O’Leary,”’ said Edna, “how did you 
get ahead in business?” “By always being 
on the job, child, and by working hard.” 


believe in women in business. You women have, well, a sort of 
instinct about things that we men don’t always get. Now, think 
this over. Talk it over with your family. And if you really. do 
wish to consider it, we’ll get down to details.” ; 


T night when Edna reached home she told her father 
and mother about Mr. Monroe’s plan. 

“Oh, daughter,” said her mother, “it would be so good to have 
you home again.” 

Mr. Sheldon cleared his throat. “Yes,” he said, “we’d be 
mightily pleased to have you here with us. We've missed you, 
Edna. But your mother and I wouldn’t want you to 
decide the matter on those grounds. The real question 
is—which position will be to your greater advantage?” 

At her father’s words, Edna felt a queer little lump 
in her throat. That was what she might have known 
her father would say, putting her interests first. She 
did not at once reply. But, at last, she said, “I’m 
wondering about that very thing, Father. Mr. Monroe 
says he’ll advance me as rapid- 
ly as he can. I really do think 
I could save more here. And 
he has plans to send some of 
the store people to New York 
every now and then to get new 
ideas.” 

“There’s another side to it 
all, daughter,” added her father. 
“As you get older you'll see, 
\\ | more and more, that the place 
1 | where you live and the way 

you live are of great import- 

ef ance. I rather think you 
2 } would find that living - Nor- 
2a Alve den will better agree with your 
7—<S™ FB ervey= health, And then, here in 
< ‘eV Norden, you can help the town. 
° Only the other night, at the 

community house, they were 
wishing you were home. They 
said you always started things 
when you were in high school.” 

This was a new idea to Edna. 
Her town, her home town, 
needed her. 

“I haven’t given up the college idea for you, yet,” added her 
mother. “And I think Mr. Monroe’s right—that you could save 
more living at home.” 

Up in her room that night, Edna sat down by the window, look- 
ing out over the yard, She thought of the Hotel Worth and the 
girls there. She thought of Newman’s store and Miss Corey and 
the work in which she really was interested. She thought of the 
evening school and the business courses she had planned to take. 
And she thought of the Peanut Heaven Club and the life-saving 
class at the swimming pool. If she stayed to work in Norden, 
she would have to give up all of this. 

Then she thought of what Mr. Monroe had said about advanc- 
ing her. Here in his store she would be somebody. In Newman’s 
she was just one person out of hundreds and hundreds. And, if 
she left, Miss Corey would be the only one who would really 
miss her. She remembered, too, what so many of the girls had 
said about pull. -Even Louise Foote, her lawyer friend, had ad- 
mitted that, far too often, pull was necessary for advancement. 
With Mr. Monroe, good work would count. 

Then Edna remembered what Mrs. Cole, the interior decorator, 
and Louise and Mildred Macgregor had all said about education. 
What if she could save up enough to go to college, if only for a 
year? Edna’s heart beat faster. The old, cherished dréam of 
going to college came back to her again as she sat there. During 
the year her real interest in her work had pushed aside that dream, 
she knew. But now, here it was once more. 

Yet, even as she dreamed, she thought again of the Hotel Worth 
and particularly of Louise Foote. What would Louise say of this? 

Then, why not write to Louise before she decided? That was 
what she would do. Next morning, a long letter was on its way to 
Louise, a letter telling about Mr. Monroe’s store and his plans 
for Edna. Ina few days, Louise’s answer came back. Edna tore 
open the envelope eagerly and read: 

“Dear Edna:—Hurrah! Do you remember I told you once, 
a long time ago, that I wished you could capitalize your 
town experience? It seems to me your (Continued on page 88 ) 
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By HARRIET 
ABBOTT 


HE set her lips in a straight 
line one morning, eight years 
ago, and determined she would 
not be a stenographer all her 
days. Her decision came when h & tt 
she was taking an _ especially r 
banal dictation from an egotistic, 

fatuous chief in the crystal ballroom he called an office and 
_— he carried on a semi-personal correspondence with women 
clients. 

When the letters were beautifully typed and laid before him 
for his signature, she announced that she would be leaving at the 
end of the week. 

“Leaving? Leaving? 
tered. 

She drove it home to his consciousness that she would actually 
be leaving his employ the following Saturday. 

“But why? Why, my dear young lady?” 

“I’m not interested in the work,” she said coolly. 

His rage boiled over. “Not interested in your work? Don’t 
you realize that you are working for me, that you have a very 
great opportunity?” 

“That’s exactly it,” she said. “I’m working for you and I have 
no opportunity except to keep on doing that. And I’m not 
interested in it. I want work in which I can grow and learn. 
I can’t in this.” 

His pompous vanity permitted no response to an impertinence 
that could tell him the truth. So she had her way without further 
ado, drew her last pay envelope the following Saturday and never 
went back. 

Many a girl less thoughtful, less determined, less ambitious for 
a place of real leadership in the world of business, would have 
imaginéd herself in the Elysian clover fields and been content with 
such a job for eternity. It paid well enough. There was little 
work. One kept the American beauty roses in fresh water in the 
tall vases on the chief’s smooth dark mahogany desk. One dusted 
that desk each morning and kept an eye on the ink-well to be 
sure the office boy had filled it. One took some trifling letters 
daily and typed them on heavy embossed stationery; one warded 
off telephone calls and reminded the chief of his appointments— 
and brought him a glass of fresh water exactly at three and eleven 
each day! 

One must be beautifully groomed always to fit into the picture 
made by these palatial offices overlooking the Hudson; and one 
was paid enough to dress fastidiously. But there was no future 
beyond that of being an egotist’s alter ego. She rebelled. 
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I don’t quite understand!” he splut- 








When she drew her last pay envelope, she had 
not the remotest idea when or where she would 
draw her next one. She had, however, an un 


i er dimmed youthful tonfidence. She set cut to find 
confidence she set 4 ioh sure that the great city held one. 
out to find a job. If there is such a thing as chance in this law- 


ridden universe, the one she found was by chance. 
Yet, in another sense it was not chance, for a certain process of 
elimination and choice went on in her mind. She would never 
have taken a job in a hardware store. She did determinedly take 
one with a firm doing business by selling a woman’s-product to 
women. 
It was an importing house, the New York branch of a famous 
Continental concern, selling lovely textiles by mail to women. 
And it was an insignificant job she took. 


HEN she slipped into her stenographer’s chair there, the 

firm was doing a few thousand dollars’ worth of business 
annually. This present season it is doing nearly a million dollars’ 
worth and next year it expects to double that. The immense 
increment in business is due to the girl who so quietly came there, 
eight years ago, determined to learn the business, grow and 
develop in it. Today she is one of the highest paid women in 
administrative work in that great city. She drives to work in her 
own car. She owns stock in the company. She is on the board of 
directors. She controls and helps to shape policies. 

Best of all, she has developed work for other women. More 
than thirty-five hundred women are grateful to her for the 
happiness she has given them in creating for ther: a chance to 
work and earn and grow in some such measure as she has done. 

It sounds like a medieval miracle. But it wasn’t. It was 
just a completely simple, completely unaffected, very determined 
girl making capital of what she knew about women in small towns. 
Because she had been born and reared in a small middle-west 
town, she knew every fact and factor of women’s lives in such 
towns, knew, almost without knowing that she knew, what their 
every reaction would be. It was that simple psy -hology, coupled 
with very clear, very calm judgment, that worked the wonder. 
She applied knowledge about women that no man ever had or 
ever could have. And doing so she built up a business as men 
never could have developed it—as they even objected to developing 
it until driven by the success of her methods to place the perma- 
nent superstructure on the foundation stones and rafters and beams 
she had put in position. 

Her process? In the first place she used her stenographer’s 
training and experience as hundreds of other successful business 
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women have done—as a wedge to pry open the world of business 
opportunity. In a stenographic position she had an unparalleled 
chance to learn the business as a whole, its every nook and cranny 
and crevice, for it was a small concern. She found, for one thing, 
that the firm was selling by the very laborious, intricate and 
expensive method of dealing direct with every customer. By 
advertisements placed in the leading women’s magazines and 
dressmakers’ publications, the buyer’s interest was stimulated. 
Each woman bought such few yards of material as she needed 
for a frock or a pair of curtains or a child’s rompers. To build 
a going concern on such a basis would have required an adminis- 
trative and clerical force at headquarters that would have made 
the tail wag the dog so expensively as to put the process entirely 
out of the question. Real growth was impossible on that basis; 
but not a man in the organization realized the fact. 

The girl noticed a constantly recurring fact in the correspond- 
ence passing through her hands. A woman of forty, a satisfied 
customer pleased with her goods, would say, “I can sell some of 
the same material to my neighbor. She likes it so much better 
than anything we can get in our local stores.” So she would 
make the sale and be given a trifling commission—ten per cent. 

But not a man in the organization saw the chance to capitalize 
these housekeeping women, their long years of experience in busi- 
ness management in their homes, their need of earning money, 
their spare hours, their innate power to convince a neighbor of an 
idea—which, after all, is only selling ability, and the confidence 
their neighbors and their community had in them. 

The young stenographer saw it. When the time came that a 
raise in salary was due her, she asked instead to be placed in charge 
of a new department and be given there the chance to develop 
these sporadic sellers into regular field representatives of the firm. 


ITH infinite patience, infinite tact, infinite and sympathetic 

knowledge of womankind, she built. Perhaps you think 
it does not take infinite patience? Then picture to yourself in- 
creasing numbers 
of letters from 
these brand-new 
representatives, 
each letter requir- 
ing a personal, 
direct answer; 
each calling for a 
thoughtful, human, 
considerate reply. 
A man would have 
brushed them 
aside with form- 
letter answers or 
with a curt three- 
line business re- 
sponse, or tossed 
them to an over- 
burdened _ stenog- 
rapher who must 
of necessity follow 
his modes of busi- 
ness brevity. 
There was needed 
here the human, 
personal relation, 
always dear to 
women and es- 
Pecially to the 
small-town woman 
unaccustomed to 
and chilled and in- 
hibited by terse 
business terms and 
the vague, im- 
personal ‘‘we’’ 
with which men 
sprinkle their business letters. She established a direct I-to-you 
relation with every representative. She became a person, a friend, 
a helpful human being to each of those remote saleswomen. They 
knew they could write to her of their failures, their discourage- 
ments, their trials, and that out of her knowledge and experience 
would come the kindly human answer; that no effort was too 
laborious for her to make to help them in their work. She estab- 
lished that faith in her by her direct simple helpfulness. 
Woman-tact, too, went to work. She never called these repre- 





When she slipped into her stenographer’s chair, the firm was 
doing only a few thousand dollars’ worth of business annually. 





sentatives “agents.” That might have seemed to put them on a 
par with the peddler who comes with his pack to the kitchen door. 
She never spoke of them as “canvassing” nor used any other of 
the alien business words. She intuitively put herself over there in 
the place of that hesitating, inexperienced, rather frightened 
woman going out to sell goods in her home town. The woman 
was, probably, a prominent person—a clubwoman, the wife of a 
salaried or professional man, a widow with little children to sup- 
port, a teacher needing to supplement her salary. And this girl 
knew the agony of mind with which a sensitive woman makes her 
first tentative effort at selling. Her own sister had done it once 
back in the town where they lived in Ohio, and she knew full 
well the terror of approaching even familiar doorsteps on a 
selling errand. 

She braced those women with confidence in themselves. She 
told them in simple words the principles of merchandising. She 
explained merchandising service to them, until, with a burst of 
understanding they came to see that they were not asking favors 
of the neighbor on whom they called, but were filling a need of 
that neighbor, helping her to get good material, and doing it as 
painstakingly and earnestly as the merchant who sells over the 
counter. 

Infinite patience, infinite tact, infinite knowledge of womankind. 
Were they not there in measure full and running over? 


ND yet that was but one end of the business. There was 
the other end where even more patience was needed for 
endless detail. A prominent banker who recently became a mem- 
ber of the board of directors governing the business, threw up his 
hands when he was analyzing office and shop methods, exclaiming 
whimsically, “I can run a bank but I swear to you I could never 
run this business! Such detail—such multiplied, infinite detail!” 
Her hand guides the whee! there too. 
Create a mental image of that office and 
shop she administers. Thirty-five hun- 
dred representatives to be supplied each 
season with hundreds of samples of the 
merchandise they are to sell, each 
sample cut and mounted on a descrip- 
tive card, those samples assembled, 
packed, addressed and sent, special de- 
livery, to the representatives. Almost 
a million and a half samples to be han- 
dled over and over again! Does it mean 
detail? Does it mean work? Does it 
mean patience and administrative skill? 
Visualize next the season when orders 
come piling in, each to be filled the very 
day it arrives, for prompt service is an 
axiom. Thousands of customers whose 
yards are to be measured, packed and 
sent. No delays. The woman in 
Arkansas cannot understand nor be 
tolerant of complications that prevent 
her goods from coming at once. Swift- 
ness of execution and perfection of de- 
tail are the rock on which success in 
this business must be grounded. 

You see, she capitalizes each mo- 
ment of the day, her knowledge of 
women and their mental attitudes. She 
works swiftly and intuitively. She does 
not even have to stop to reason as a 
man would laboriously function and 
then probably function wrong because 
his guess had been a bad one. 

That woman-knowledge was the gran- 
ite on which she built: she utilized the 
services of the woman of forty years of 
age or more. 

When she got up page advertisements, 
for instance, she did not put the picture 
of a pretty girl representative in the upper right hand corner as 
a man would have done. She lined up the pictures of five sub- 
stantial, middle-aged women, just such active responsible citizens 
as you can see if you walk down the main street of Galesburg, 
Illinois, or of Valparaiso, Indiana, or if you go to a State conven- 
tion of federated club women or a social of the Methodist church. 
A woman, looking at that advertisement, thrills. There are just 
such persons as she! If they can sell, she can! She makes her 
application, becomes a representative and in three weeks is selling 
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like a whirlwind—thousands of dollars’ worth of goods to a com- 
munity she knows and that knows her. 

Never would it have dawned on the average masculine mind 
that a woman of forty has a spark of value. To him she has 
ceased to be interesting. He ignores her. But another woman 
knows that the woman who has reared her family has twenty 
of the best years of her life ahead of her. She knows there is 
judgment, power, experience in that woman which can be made a 
dynamo of business motive force. 

Another way in which she insistently applied her woman- 
knowledge: the men in the organization, in the initial stage of 
her enterprise, were willing to grant a ten per cent commission 
to representatives. She battled for more. Rather reluctantly 
they arranged a sliding scale, permitting as high as twenty per 
cent when two hundred dollars’ worth of goods had been sold by 
a representative. 

“But don’t you see,” she cried, picturing to herself that shy, 
hesitating representative starting her career, “the first day is the 
hardest day of all? Her first sales should be rewarded generously. 
It should be a flat commission of twenty-five per cent from the 

HE won. Won because she knew women. And her policy has 

paid—not only the representative but richly paid the firm 
in such profits as they never before had dreamed of taking in. 

One dominant fact I see always where women have created 
permanent success for themselves in the world of business affairs: 
they carry other women with them to success. They find and 
create work for women. They know where woman-power will 
count. They know where to place their trust in women. They 


have pride in women . ane 
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and want to see them 
mount. Of course, I 
am not talking now of 
the mere climber; not 
of the selfish, grasping 
woman who unfortu- 
nately does exist in the 
world of business. But 
usually she does not 
exist long. She has 
erected on sand and the 
storms come and wash 
her and her structure 
away. I am speaking 
only of such women as 
are true, honest, faith- 
ful, and are building 
lasting success. Al- 
ways they carry for- 
ward with them other 
equally fine spirited 
women. 

Not only has this 
young woman de- 
veloped thirty-five hun- 
dred women represen- 
tatives, she has place 
now in the executive 
offices for many other 
women. She has open- 
ings for buyers to go 
abroad to buy textiles 
each season and to buy 
also in the American 
markets such domestic 
fabrics as the firm 
now sells in addition 
to its imported goods. 

The pathetic grati- 
tude of the women to 
whom she has given the 
chance to work and to 
earn money! The letters from her representatives bring an ache to 
your heart. It is tragic that women should be so grateful for dol- 
lars! It means that back of their present happiness lie starved and 
suffering years. You know them and I know them—those patient 
women who have scrubbed and washed and ironed and cooked and 
mended and borne babies and reared them and educated them, and 
while they did it all salvaged the pennies, made father’s old trousers 
into small boys’ knickers, and auntie’s worn gown into Jane’s party 
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Today she drives to work in her 
own car, one of the highest paid 
women in administrative work. 
















frock. You know the gladness that a new absorbing interest and 
the power of earning actual dollars can bring to the hearts of 
those women. 

I have detailed to you one girl’s success for herself and her 
success in helping other women. I know there are many girls 
who want the same success in the business world. 

Over and over to such girls as have come to me, asking the 
way to the high places in business life, I have said: “Learn 
stenography. Not that you expect to stay a stenographer but 
merely to get in, merely to have a chance to learn your chief’s 
business. When you have learned it, when you shoulder detail 
for him, handling it so well that after a time you grow to know 
more about it than he himself does, then your way to promotion 
will be clear. He will pay you anything to keep you. He will 
probably advance you as rapidly as he can in position and salary. 
Of course, all this is dependent too on your brains, on your capacity 
for hard work and faithful work.” 

Most of these young women reject the advice. They do not 
want the slow, long, difficult road of humble beginnings and hard 
work. They are looking for a Ptolemaic path to success—and 
there is none. Many of them are fresh from college, the laurels 
of that small world still unwithered, and they fancy the business 
world will open at their knock. Many are just a little too self- 
important, a little too vain, a little too impatient to start in a 
small way and climb to the top. 


UT success opens only to those who are willing to do just 
as the girl about whom I told you did—to those who take 
quietly the insignificant job, study the particular situation, learn its 
weak spots—and then supply the medicine for the weaknesses. 
The best of those insignif- 
icant starts is the stenographic 
start. I might have told you 
of dozens of other girls who 
have used it as a wedge. I 
could have told you, for in- 
stance, of the girl who two 
years ago accepted a dreary 
little corner in a big, big 
organization where she seemed 
an atom lost in a maelstrom. 
She plugged. She was faithful. 
She was honest in every detail 
of her work. She was tactful. 
She was intelligent. Today she 
has more than doubled her first 
wage and the probabilities are 
she will climb far higher than 
that. She is director of service 
in the organization to which 
she attached herself so humbly 
two years ago. 

A snappy little Irish girl be- 
came the stenographer, at six- 
teen dollars a week, to a young 
salesman rather newly evolved 
from his college doors.- She 
made herself indispensable to 
him. Today he directs one of 
the chief departments of a 
corporation so well known, that 
if I were to mention it you 
would know instantly the magic 
name. The girl is his assistant. 
She really runs his job—all ex- 
cept the originative planning. 
She leaves him free and un- 
hampered for that. That is 
why she is worth seven thou- 
sand a year to him and why 
she will keep on increasing in 
value. 

I could cite such cases al- 
most endlessly. But these few point the way. 

All the advantages of the stenographic beginning I have indi- 
cated: the chance to learn the employer’s business and thus make, 
oneself invaluable to the business; the chance to rise to adminis- 
trative positions; the chance to win there the large salary of the 
executive worker; the chance to win too for other women an 
opportunity to work, develop, be happy. 


I should not be fair without showing (Continued on page 111) 
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AKE Hindville, for instance. 

Probably—like the traveling men who “made” Hindville now 
and then because their itinerary called for it, and got out of it 
ith a haste limited only by the limited train-service—you wouldn’t 


take Hindville as a gift. The gentry of the sample-cases—they 
seldom opened them in Hindville—called it Behindville, which 
was no undeserved perversion of the town’s name. 

One might go into unmitigated detail in chronicling—no, that’s 
not the word; something happens in a chronicle! let’s say in 
numerating—the evidence of complete mortality in Hindville. 
But there is no need of that; the condition of Hindville at the 
moment in which we begin this story can be displayed in this one 
still-life picture: the only film in the town was the undisturbed 
green film that covered the frog pond..... 

Will Weaver, sitting despondently in front of the Ladies’ 
Emporium on Main Street in Hindville, was taking Hindville hard. 
He hadn’t wanted it, in the first place. But after four or five years 
as a shipping clerk,—interrupted by a year at Camp Custer, for 
he never “got across,”—he had saved five hundred dollars; and 
teading in the business-opportunities column of his favorite Chicago 
paper an advertisement which described a “growing business in 
a flourishing community for sale—owner will make sacrifice, as 
he is in bad health,” Weaver had called on the real-estate man who 
was handling the property, and invested his five hundred dollars. 

That he did this without looking over his purchase was due to 
the mellifluous and devastatingly effective tongue of the agent. It 
must be said for that none-too-scrupulous individual that even he 
might have shown some mercy if he had been intimately acquainted 
with Hindville. But he hadn’t been there. 

Let us considerately pass over the disillusionizing weeks and 
months in which Weaver learned that the growing business was 
gtowing nothing but moths and mildew, and that the flourishing 
community flourished little but flannel petticoats—or that all the 
owner had sacrificed was Weaver. 

We come back, then, to the spectacle of Weaver, his chair tilted 
back against the door-post of his store, his hat over his eyes, 
looking with dull disgust upon what of Hindville met his gaze, 
and thinking of the royal stipend of thirty dollars a week which 
he had thrown away to become a somnambulist in a cemetery. 
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Suddenly Weaver sat up, brought his chair down to its forelegs 
and shoved his hat back from his forehead. Seen thus he showed 
a lean, slightly tanned face, with fine clean-cut contours, a large, 
mobile mouth with a humorous quirk at the corners, a straight 
nose, and eyes that were gray, deep-set and keen. Not the cold 
sharpness of the shrewd type, but the direct quick keenness of 
ambitious youth! Had those eyes been a little shrewder, it is 
probable that Weaver would never have come to Hindville. 

“T wonder,” he said aloud, “what made me jump like that.” He 
looked up and down the street, but the vista was empty. “TI felt 
as if there was something alive and vital in this blamed hole. 
After being here for six months I believe I could sense a real 
human being a half-mile away. ... . By George, I was right.” 

The car that swung around the corner was a spruce, natty little 
runabout that purred contentedly as it ran. Weaver realized that 
it was the sweet, strong purring of that motor which must have 
reached his ears at a distance and touched his nerves with vibrant 
expectation. He didn’t waste much time looking at the car, how- 
ever, for in it, and driving it, sat one of the prettiest girls Weaver 
had ever seen. 

She was garbed in a smartly tailored suit of fawn-colored serge; 
from under her natty little hat red brown hair glinted in the sun- 
shine; above a whimsical, provocative mouth her nose had just 
the hint of a tilt upwards; her face was tanned a healthy, whole- 
some brown with a few freckles in unexpected places, and her 
eyes were alert, joyous and golden brown. 

When she saw Weaver, she brought the car to a smooth stop, 
though the motor was still running. 

“What does this burg call itself?’”’ she asked. 

Her voice seemed extraordinarily alive and vital. 

“Tt calls itself Hindville,” responded Weaver, facing the battery 
of her gay eyes with his hat in his hand. “But being as you're a 
lady, I wont tell you what I call it.” 

“I’m no-lady; I’m a biscuit-demonstrator,” replied the girl. 

“Far be it from me to be inhospitable,” Weaver declared, “but 
I want to warn you that if you were preparing to demonstrate 
biscuits in this spot, the best thing you can do is to step on the 
accelerator and leave Hindville as far behind as it already is. Why, 
Miss—” 
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“Delia Dean, of the Filigree Biscuit Company,” she enlightened 
him. “You don’t seem to belong to the Hindville Boosters Asso- 
ciation. What’s the matter with your town?” 

“It isn’t my town,” said Weaver. “It was wished on me. And 
the only thing the matter with it is that it’s been dead since Lee 
surrendered at Appomattox. Most of the people here think the 
Civil War is still going on.” 

“How do you come to stick in such a hole then?” asked Delia 
Dean. “You don’t look like a dead one.” 

“T'll tell you,” responded Weaver, and he plunged into a recital 
of the events that brought him to Hindville, and the financial con- 
siderations—or lack of financial considerations—that kept him 
there. Delia listened and laughed as he related his story, for he 
told it humorously enough, and when he finished, she thrust out a 
firm, shapely hand and clasped his. 

“That’s for sympathy,” she said. “But on the other hand,”— 
and she extended her left hand and shook his left hand,—‘‘on the 
other hand, that’s for assistance. I wasn’t going to do more than 
hesitate in this hamlet, but your tale intrigues me, Mr.—” 

“Weaver, Will Weaver, proprietor of the Ladies’ Emporium.” 
He made a wry face as he gestured toward his shop. 

“Yes, Mr. Weaver, your tale intrigues me. I have a kind heart, 
and what passes in the Filigree offices for a fair business head, 
and I am ever interested in the development of trade. So if you 
can direct me to a hotel—no, these hick hotels are terrible—to a 
boarding house, I’! tarry awhile, and maybe we can cook up some- 
thing to wake progress in these environs.” 

“That’s bully of you, Miss Dean,” said Weaver, “but it would 
be an imposition. There’d be nothing in it for you—I couldn’t 
even offer to pay your board as an efficiency expert.” 

“The essence of business acumen,” Delia asserted, “is foresight. 
That’s what my boss says, and he has it. If there’s a way to 
build up your business here, the same thing will build up eventually 
a market for Filigree Biscuit, the cracker that is as tasty as candy 
and as sustaining as beefsteak. Where can I board?” 

“Well, Mrs. Oldson, my landlady, might put you up,” said 
Weaver. “But I warn you that your charity is running away with 
your business sense. Lord knows I’d like to have you stick around 
a day or two, it’s so long since I’ve seen a live human being with 
New York clothes that you’re manna ih the desert. But—” 

“But me no buts,” laughed Delia. “Perhaps it’s because of 
your manner that I’m willing to be manna in your desert. Any- 
how, I’m sticking. I wasn’t to start business in Moretown until 
day after tomorrow, anyhow; and instead of staying at the hotel 
there, I'll rest in this atmosphere of perfect peace.” 

“Requiescat in pace,” quoted Weaver. “I'll show you the road 
to my boarding house.” He jumped into the car at Delia’s gesture, 
and they drove down the somnolent street. 


ELIA came out of the Ladies’ Emporium about an hour later 

with Weaver. She had looked over his stock without a word, 
and she was still silent as they stood on the board walk before 
the store window. It was a clean window, and the display in it 
was not bad, considering the materials at Weaver’s disposal. 

“Well?” queried the young merchant. 

“T shall make no invidious comments, sir,” said Delia. 
see, I don’t know your market yet.” 

“How can you know what aint,” demanded Weaver. “I might 
have Marshall Field beat a mile for merchandise, and it would 
only fill more shelves.” 

“Your market,” said Delia, “isn’t what people are buying; it’s 
what they ought to buy. Take’ me around and show me the rest 
of the town. Show me the girls, mostly. Is there ever a dance in 
this burg?” 

“Yes, they do dance now and then,” he admitted. “It’s the 
only sign of life I’ve ever seen here. Of course the dances are 
a scream, and you ought to see the way the dames get them- 
selves up—” 

“Yes, that’s what I want to see,” said Delia. 
tonight ?” 

“No, tomorrow night,’ Weaver said. 
to wait—” 

“T’ll wait,” Delia promised. “Meantime let us amble among 
the denizens in their native haunts.” 

They ambled. 

Despite the somewhat sullenly shy attitude of the Hindville 
folk toward city people, and their suspicion of the metropolitan 
smartness of Delia’s type, Weaver was delighted to note that the 
demonstrator for Filigree won friends wherever she went. It 
was impossible to resist the sunny smile and the happy manner 
Delia brought to each encounter with Hindville’s citizenry. Under 


“You 


“Ts there a dance 


“But you wont want 


the magic of her personality, men, women, boys and girls seeme 
to bourgeon into something like gayety, and when Delia left 
a group, it was to be followed with admiring and kindly eyg 
“You're a wonder,” was Weaver’s comment when they returne 
to Mrs. Oldson’s for supper. “These folks still regard me as a 
outsider, after six months; but you're one of them already. Hoy 
do you do it?” 
“It’s a gift,” said Delia, “like eating spaghetti or having a harelip” 
At the supper-table Delia devoted her attention to thawing old My 
Oldson—and thawed him from heavy silence into strange Creaking 
laughter. And after supper she insisted on doing the dishes with 
Hilma Oldson, the awkward twenty-year daughter of the house. 
So while Mr. Oldson sat on the porch smoking his black pipe 
with Weaver and telling him what a fine girl Miss Dean wa 
Weaver heard from the kitchen the rattling of dishes and th 
chatter of voices. Hilma had always been repressed and dul 
toward him, and he was amazed to note that she was talking » 
much as Delia. 


“Oh, you fashion-plate 

doll!”? she cried. “ Broad- Pj 

way and Forty-second ea 

Street has nothing r= 
on you.’ 














And though he had looked 
forward to a long evening in 
which he could learn from 
Delia her ideas for helping his 
business prospects, and perhaps 
talk city talk with her—his 
mind was athirst for a draught 
of metropolitanism—he was 
disappointed. For Delia came 
out on the porch only for a 
few moments, then she and 
Hilma disappeared upstairs 
into Delia’s room, and they 
did not come down again except to say 
good night. 

During most of the next day Weaver 
was left alone in his store while Delia 
completed the conquest of Hindville. 

She made a systematic pilgrimage of 

the few stores in the town; she per- 

suaded Mrs. Oldson to take her about to 

call on a number of families. Weaver 

was inclined to sulk over her desertion, 

but he hid it successfully when they 

met at supper again, and they started for the dance in mutual 
good humor. 

Delia wore a simple and pretty summer gown of organdie which 
showed only a little of her smooth white throat and neck: her 
shoes were dainty white buckskin, and her stockings were white silk. 

“From all I can learn through conversation with the business rep- 
resentatives of this huge mart of trade” said Delia, on the way to 
the festivities, “this is a pretty good farming country about here.” 

“The country’s all right,” replied Weaver. “It’s a fat countn, 
with good crops and fine land. They raise wonderful stock, too, 
and put it in huge barns—but the people live in shacks, almost, 
and it’s one of the few communities I ever heard of where most 
of the farmers haven’t telephones.” 

“In other words Hindville, as the center of this naturally rich 
—” ought to be booming, if resources are considered,” said 

elia. 

“TI guess so,” said Weaver. 


“But it’s snoring instead. And 
that’s allowing it an energy I’ve never seen it display.” 

“Have you noticed that nearly all the girls in this town are 
pretty?” asked Delia with apparent inconsequence. 

“Where, may I inquire, if my language is not too coarsely 
colloauial,” demanded Weaver, “do you get that stuff?” 
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“They are,” Delia insisted. “Only, being a man, and therefore 
lacking in imagination, you're blind to it. Of course it’s what you 
might call potential beauty, like the town’s potential business 
prosperity—it needs bringing out. Take Hilma Oldson, for 
instance. Dress her right, show her how to bring out her lovely 
color, how to do her wonderful hair, and she’d be a raging beauty.” 

“J admit I haven’t that kind of imagination,” said Weaver. 

“Jt’s too bad you haven’t,’” Delia remarked, “because there’s 
a definite relation between pretty girls and business.” 

“J’ve always heard that they interfered with business” Weaver 
replied. 

CThe longing for beauty is the life of trade,” Delia said. “Which 
is an epigram you ought to be familiar with, even if I did make it 
up just now.” 


but mainly she danced with the local swains, skillfully avoiding 
their heavy feet, and managing to get through several square 
dances with no serious errors. 

What interested Weaver most was to see that though’ Delia 
appeared to be the belle of the ball, she managed somehow to 
awake only friendly admiration among the other girls. This, if 
he had been observing enough, he would have understood, for all 
evening Delia maneuvered to steer her partners and those who 
unsuccessfully besought her for dances into dancing with girls 
who at most parties had encumbered the walls. 

“I’ve had a lot of fun,” Delia told him as they drove to Mrs. 
Oldson’s in the runabout, “and I want to thank you for taking 
me to the party.” 

“I’m glad you enjoyed yourself,” said Weaver, “but I hope 
tomorrow morning you can give me some of your hunches about 
the business. -I’m not ‘selfish in this; wholly, either; but I hate 
to think I’ve got to stay over 
here without a chance to do 











what you stayed for.” 

“T think I’ve done what I 
stayed for,” said Delia Dean 
cheerfully. “Or at least, after I 
make a few calls tomorrow morn- 

















ing, I will have. Don’t you worry 
about me. I'll drive around just 




















before I leave tomorrow noon and say 
good-by.” 

Perhaps it was the moonlight; perhaps it 
was the thought that this delightfully citi- 
fied girl was to drive out of his life the next 
day; but as they mounted the stairs of 
the Oldson home, Weaver tried to kiss 
Delia. 

_ She dodged and ran in the house, laugh- 
ing. 

“Never mind the chaste salute,” she 
called back to him. “Really, you’ve done 











“I don’t see—” began Weaver. 

“I know you don’t,” Delia interrupted. “That’s why I’m telling 
you. And after it’s been demonstrated by the logic of events, 
you probably wont realize even then that it’s a bysiness axiom. 
Then I’ll come back and point it out to you.” ? 

Delia was a long time in the dressing-room while Weaver 
fidgeted, in company with several other young men, in the entrance 
to the dance-hall. 

“T’d like to know,” queried George Marton, who worked in 
the local general store, “what them girls finds to do with all the 
time they spend in the dressin’-room? A girl keeps you waitin’ 
half an hour while she primps an’ prinks in her room to home, 
an’ then when she gets with the other girls at the hall, they spend 
another half-hour.” 

“You are asking a question,” Weaver told him, “which men have 
been unsuccessfully puzzling over ever since Adam waited for 
Eve to put the last few touches on her latest fig-leaf creation. 
The answer is— T dunno!” 

In this case Delia might have told him, but she didn’t. The 
chief subject of discussion in the dressing-room had been clothes 
—Delia’s clothes, with Delia as leader of the symposium, which 
was educational. She was, though of course Weaver didn’t know 
it, taking the first steps in proving her epigram true. 

With Weaver Delia danced the one step to the two-step music 
supplied by the local band of three pieces, and a waltz or two, 


enough for me.” 

Delia Dean made a few calls the next 
morning, as she had told Weaver. These 
calls took her to the homes of the six best- 
liked and best-looking girls in Hindville. 
Delia had not failed to take careful note 

at the dance as to which of the feminine contingent were most in 
demand. 

And she left each of these six girls delightedly yet perhaps 
a little gingerly examining the contents of a thin package which 
Delia Dean had presented to her as a memento of her visit to 
Hindville. 

Then she bade Weaver good-by, leaving him a little desolate 
as he watched her car out of sight down the dusty road out of 
town. 

“Well,” he said as he turned back into his store, “I don’t 
see where she did business any good, but she sure was a pleasant 
interruption to the monotony of this Sleepy Hollow in the State 
of Coma.” 


OWN the smoothly oiled Main Street of Hindville, past the 

spruce little stores that lined it, and the rows of shiny 
new cars drawn up along the cement curb, drove a smart little 
roadster. Will Weaver, who happened to be out on the sidewalk 
talking to a girl in a cute runabout, glanced up as he heard the 
purr of the motor. It was a year since that car had driven away 
in the direction from which it was now coming, but he recognized 
car and occupant instantly. 

“Yoo hoo!” he cried, stepping out in the road and waving to 
Delia Dean. “Hey, Miss Dean!” 

Delia swung to the curb and brought the car to a stop. Weaver 
was shaking hands with her excitedly. 

“Well, I sure am glad to see you again,” he exulted. 
maybe I’d hear from you, but you never did write. Get out and 
come in and see the joint. You'll hardly know it. And we’ve 
got quite some town here now. Looks different, doesn’t it?” 

“T’ll say she do,” responded Delia as she stepped out of the 
car. “Who’s the pretty flapper you were talking to as I drove up 
—why, if it isn’t Hilma?” 

She ran over and kissed the girl in the other car, then held her 
off and looked her over. 

“Oh, you fashion-plate doll!” she cried. “Broadway and Forty- 
second Street has nothing on you.” 

“But Fifth Avenue has,” said Weaver, smiling. 


“T thought 


“T sold her 
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that outfit myself, and it came direct from little old Manhattan. 
Class, I calls it.” 

Hilma blushed and beamed. 

“TI think it’s pretty myself,” she admitted. 

“No need to ask you how business is,” said Delia. “I can 
see for myself.” She glanced at the plate-glass front of Weaver’s 
store and the exhibit of feminine wear on exhibit there. 

“Tt’s a little bit of all right, as the English say,” agreed Weaver. 
“It’s supporting me in a style to which I am unaccustomed, and 
after next month it’s going to support both of us. Isn’t it, honey?” 
He pinched Hilma’s arm and turned a broad and happy grin upon 
Delia. 

“Congratulations,” 
keeps up?” 

“Not half as wonderful as the way it started up,” said Weaver. 
“There must be something about you that makes business good 
just because you pass through a town,” he added. “I could see 
when you were here a year ago that after you looked over Hind- 
ville you saw the town was hopeless, and you simply didn’t have 
the heart to say so. So you stayed around to jolly me up a 
little and be nice to some of the girls and let it go at that. I tell 
you I appreciated it. And I'll bet you went away saying: ‘Well, 
at least I gave him a bright day or so and sort of cheered up the 
cemetery by singing among the graves, but of course that’s all 
I accomplished.’ ” ; 

Delia gave Weaver a flashing and whimsical smile. 

“So that’s the way you think I looked at it,” she said. 

“Why, it was obvious,” said Weaver. “But here’s the funny 
thing. Here’s what makes me think there must be some good luck 
goes with you. It wasn’t more than three days after you left before 
there were a half-dozen girls 
in here asking for silk under- 
wear. And then they began 
coming almost in droves to 
get gloves and _ georgette 
waists. I didn’t have any 
georgette waists and I had to 
order some. And so it went. 
Then it seemed as if the 
whole town went crazy about 
clothes and began to spend 
money for them. And that 
made us all sit up and get 
busy and—well, here’s Hind- 
ville now.” He waved an 
arm in a gesture that took 
in the town. 

“T thank you for your com- 
plimentary remarks regarding 
my personality,” said Delia 
Dean. “But don’t you fool 
yourself. I told you I had 
a kind heart and a fair busi- 
ness head. My poisonality 
may have helped in its way, 
but it was the business head 
that did it.” 

“How come?” 
Weaver. 

“The modus operandi,” re- 
plied Delia Dean, “was ridi- 
culously simple. Six pairs of 
silk stockings and two suits 
of silk underwear.” 

“I don’t get you,” puzzled 
Weaver. 

“Six pairs of silk stockings 
and two suits of silk under- 
wear were the lever that 
moved the Hindville world,” 
repeated Delia Dean. 

“As how?” queried Weaver, 
still bemused. 

“I told you, my dear boy, 
a year ago, that your market 
is not what people buy but 
what they ought to buy. Ergo—Latin for ‘and so’-—you want to 
make ’em want to buy what they ought to buy.” 

“T get that,” said Weaver. ‘“That’s advertising.” 

“Yep,” agreed Delia. “But there are various kinds of advertis- 
ing. You could have run full pages in your local paper for a 


said she. “Isn’t it wonderful how business 





demanded 


After supper she insisted on doing the dishes with Hilma Oldson, 
the awkward twenty-year daughter of the house. 





year, and it would never have given the people what I gave them.” 

“You mean silk stockings?” ; 

“I mean wanting silk stockings. I told you once that the 
longing for beauty was the life of trade.” 

“Oh, I see just how it works,” exclaimed Hilma Oldson, clapping 
her hands. “You gave me those silk stockings and that silk 
envelope chemise, and you gave Edna Wilton the same thing 
I'd always thought silk stockings were only worn by very rich 
people or—or girls who weren’t nice; but when I saw you wearing 
them, I knew they were all right. So I wore them, and when 
Edna and I went to a party with them on, the other girls you gaye 
rr Stockings to made up their minds to wear them too. So they 

id. 

“And your old cotton ones looked so thick and ugly on your 
ankles after that,” said Delia, “that you—” : 

“That we couldn't hardly bear the sight of them. And | 
found that my other clothes didn’t seem to look just right with silk 
stockings and to go with that chemise, so I just begged and 
bullied Father until he let me buy some new clothes. And then 
of course, the other girls wanted clothes like mine, and they got 
them, they just had to have them—” : 

“The rest is easy,” Weaver put in. “You start a thing like 
that, and it keeps going. When you got new clothes, you wanted 
other things—you wanted your parents to dress better: yoy 
i boy friends to dress better; and you wanted every. 
thing—” . z 

“I’ve got everything,” interrupted Hilma, patting Weaver's 
shoulder. 

_ “And when girls really want anything—or everything, they get 
it,” said Delia. “Believe me, the flfppers are the foundation of 
business.” 
“Then I certainly owe you—” began Weaver. 
“You owe me six pairs of silk stockings, two 
suits of silk underwear, and two dollars and a half 
for two days’ board,” interrupted Delia. 
“Tl get them for you 
now,” said Weaver, start- 
ing toward the store. 
“No, you needn't,” 
said Delia Dean, “be- 
cause I’m going to pick 
them out myself and 
give them to Hilma as 
an engagement-present. 
But the two dollars and 
a half I'll take now.” 

“Thanks,” Delia said, 
as Weaver counted out 
the money. “You see, 
I used up all my ex- 
pense-money in More- 
town, and I need this for 
gasoline. I’m _ almost 
out.” 

“You weren’t going 
through here without 
stopping to see us, were 
you?” said Hilma. 

“No, I wasn’t going 
through here until I got 
through here,” Delia an- 
swered. “But I like to 
have the gas-tank well 
filled.” 

‘*‘Then—you were 
coming to make me a 
visit—how nice!” cried 
Hilma. 

“That was what you 
might call the social 
aspect of the trip,” Delia 
replied, “but as a cold- 
blooded business person 
I must tell you that it 
wasn’t all. How do you 
think the Filigree Bis- 
cuit Company would regard a demonstrator who passed up a live, 
bustling, prosperous little town full of automobiles, smart specialty 
shops,”"—she bowed to Weaver,—‘and pretty girls who wear 
New York clothes, silk underwear, and silk stockings? Take 
Hindville, for instance.” 





That Smart Woman at Cross’ 
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Ved De 
Miss Henrietta Schwing 


VERYBODY knows Patrick Francis Murphy, but not every- 
body knows Miss Henrietta Schwing, nor what Mr. Patrick 
Francis Murphy thinks about her. 

Patrick Francis Murphy is the wit whose after-dinner speeches 
are often quoted. Miss Henrietta Schwing is the business woman 
of whom everyone speaks who goes to Mark Cross’ for elegant 
novelties in leather. Mr. Murphy, besides dining and uttering 
witticisms, directs the destinies of Mark Cross’. Miss Schwing 
helps him to direct them. Which is modestly put, as Miss Henri- 
etta Schwing would wish. Mr. Murphy’s phrasing is more 
emphatic. 

“She is nearly omnipotent.” 

I had heard so often of “That smart woman at Mark Cross 
that I was moved to questioning. “What is her position with the 
organization?” He stroked his clean-shaven chin and thought. 
“How does she function?” I prompted. 

“She is the General Arranger,” he explained. “She is the in- 
cubator of values. Some thirty manufacturers in this country 
look to her as the Mohammedans look to Mecca. If their goods 
get into our shop window, it is through her. She is a general 
counselor. When I face a problem, I send for Miss Schwing. 
and she generally has a solution to offer. She visits all our stores 
and our factories. She promotes our sales. 

“If I make a suggestion and she doesn’t believe in it she says 
so and she gives the reasons; they are good reasons. Her judg- 
ments are fair and just. The Mark Cross employees learn to 
know that. Like all strong characters, she has devoted friends and 
bitter enemies. You can find both in this institution. But those 
who ‘don’t like Miss Schwing’ write themselves down as shirks. 
She wants good work. To those who give it she is a good friend. 
Those who donot automatically eliminate themselves. 

“She came to us sixteen years ago. She has remained with 
us ever since. I trust she will remain as long as she and I and 
Mark Cross’ endure. Occasionally a woman as able as Miss 
Schwing elects to go into business for herself. But I don’t believe 
she will. It is with women as with men, a problem of the individ- 
ual—whether to be a spoke in a large wheel or to be your own 
small wheel; some women, as some men, prefer to link themselves 
with a large organization. Miss Schwing can go to Europe, give 
her taste full sway and spend a hundred thousand dollars for the 
firm. If she were in business for herself, she could not do that. 
And there is a certain security in being linked with a large, strong 
company. Miss Schwing’s relations are pleasant here. I believe 
she is content. We are more than content to have her with us. 
If she had not her flair for management, and if she had not her 
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Here’s the story of a career that 
may well serve as an example of 
achievement in the business world. 


By MARY MORGAN 


keen sense of values and her gift of quick and correct decisions, 
her artistic perceptions would make her invaluable to us.” 

From this it may be inferred that Miss Schwing will stay on 
at Mark Cross’ as long as she likes. 

In a side office before a desk as large and polished as that before 
which Mr. Cross delivered his encomium of her, I found Henrietta 
Schwing: a woman in life’s midsummer, a woman perfectly but 
inconspicuously gowned and coiffured, a woman who shrank from 
the unaccustomedness of talking about herself and her work. 

“It’s just that I love my work and find something to do in it 
every minute that I’m here, I suppose.” Her smile was that of 
one who sought a secret but was by no means sure of having 
found it. 

“Perhaps you are an example of a good heredity?” 

“T had a splendidly executive mother,” she replied thoughtfully. 
“She was left a widow with nine children. She went into business 
and brought us all up and kept her home besides. I believe in 
that. I keep a home up the Hudson. I work here until Thursday 
evening, then take a train for Windsor, New York. My sister 
goes with me to the farm. We do our own work while we are 
there in the fourteen-room stone house. I do it because it is good 
forme. It keeps me physically fit and mentally sound.” 

The story of Henrietta Schwing’s rise is one of pitiful beginnings 
—that is, if it is pitiful to be fourteen years young and under 
great necessity to earn your living, and to do without your luncheon 
in order to ask a harassed and overworked and crusty man for a 
job. If it is pitiful to wear poor clothes and carry your school 
luncheon, wrapped in a newspaper, under your arm while you 
stand among the applicants that enter in beseeching line by the 
side door of a downtown department store, knowing well that 
appearances are against you but praying for that job. 

Perhaps it was not pitiful, since the young applicant did not 
pity herself. Two facts stood out in her consciousness: one, 
that her mother’s struggle to feed and clothe and shelter her 
brood of nine was a hard one; the other that this might be a 
chance to help. 

“T got the chance,” she said. “I got it because I was eager. 
I was engaged as a stock girl at five dollars a week.” 

The stock girl’s is the lowest position in a store. The pneumatic 
tube has banished the cash-girl. The stock girl “picks up” after 
the stately saleswoman. She keeps the wares, be they clothes or 
notions or shoes or laces, in that attractive state which we call 
order. You see her when you buy a gown or cloak at some smart 
shop—a dark-gowned little shadow of the saleswoman, slimmer, 
younger, and neatly but far less handsomely gowned. Her face 
is either alert and eager or tired and indifferent. Henrietta 
Schwing’s was always alert and eager, so alert and eager that soon 
she became a saleswoman. 

She had become a crack saleswoman, trim, courteous, controlled, 
vet vibrant with energy, when sixteen years ago she talked with 
Mr. Patrick Francis Murphy about coming to Mark Cross’. Yes, 
she was doing well, but she wanted to do better. Yes, she knew 
her present line, but she would be glad to learn another. It wasn’t 
well to stick to one thing,to the exclusion of all others. There 
was only one thing in the world she feared: that was a rut. 

Mark Cross’ was then a smart store on Lower Broadway that 
sold saddles and bridles and a few other leather articles. Mr. 
Murphy told Miss Schwing that it was expected the firm would 
open a store on Fifth Avenue. It intended to expand its business. 
It would include many novelties for elegant tastes. Miss Schwing 
cast her fortunes and future with it. 

She came to it as a saleswoman, standing behind the counter 
as did her sister saleswomen. She (Continued on page 93) 
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ROSE BoyD 


Rose Boyd— | 


Job-getter 


By EILEEN O’PCONNOR 


HROUGH the windows of Rose Boyd’s office come two 

great volumes of sound. One is the mighty roar, as of 
hungry lions, of the New York Stock Exchange. The other is the 
series of staccato shrieks from those outdoor gamesters of finance, 
the brokers on the curb. The jarring discords leave Miss Boyd 
undisturbed. She is a large, dark-eyed, serene young woman from 
the South. Her eyes are such large, contemplative ones as Juno 
must have had. Juno would not have been disturbed by wild 
noises made by puny mortal men. Juno, according to all the 
stories we have heard about her, had poise. So has Rose Boyd, 
formerly of Charleston, S. C., now of New York. 

Very much, indeed, of New York, for she is an important figure 
in the noisy network of downtown! Miss Boyd has as clients 
the Standard Oil Company and the United Fruit Company. The 
Bank of America is one of her patrons. Her power has extended 
to Canton, China, for she placed there the man who is installing 
electrical railways in that trans-Pacific city. The late Senator 
Benjamin Tillman, who had known her since she was a very 
bouncing infant, said she was one of the cleverest women in the 
South, or indeed in America. 

They’re rather a clever family, the Boyds. One may infer it 
from the fact that her sister, Mrs. Barton Miller, was the president 
of the River and Harbors Congress, a supplemental organization 
looking toward the utilization of inland water-power of America. 

Miss Rose Boyd is a professional job-getter. Don’t deduce from 
that statement that she is a lobbyist or politician. I doubt not 
that Miss Boyd could be either with distinction if she should so 
choose, but she doesn’t. She gets jobs for others. She has been 
in business for three years. She has secured jobs for five thousand 
men and women. Unique is the fact that every person fits the 
job, and every job the person. 
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She is a job analyst. Her profession is the analysis of 
livelihood-earners and livelihood-earning situations. (Cn 
Wall Street way they call her “The Woman Who Never 
Makes a Mistake.” 

Out of school, likewise “out for a good time,” she came 
visiting to the metropolis. There something of the power 
of the million-pulsed city reached her. 

“One feels that she cannot be lazy here,” she said, 
“Down home it seems all right to take a nap in the after- 
noon and do nothing the rest of the time, but not here. 
I feel that I want to do something. I want to do somethinz 
useful.” 

They laughed at her when she went home and told them 
of the New-York-begotten urge to activity. All laughed 
save the old family friend, Senator Ben Tillman. 

“If she wants to work, help her,” he counseled. 

“But what could she do?” 

“She’s a bright girl who might do anything she wanted 
to. We could give her a start by getting her an appoint- 
ment.” So it happened that she became a government 
clerk in Washington. For two years she sat at a desk 
by day and went to parties in the evening in the national 
capital. Came the Panama Pacific Exposition. She 
wanted to help that exposition to success. Senator Till- 
man got an appointment for her with the Employment 
Committee of the Exposition. She helped to place twenty- 
two thousand persons in the channels of usefulness suit- 
able for them. So she learned the fundamentals of fitting 
folketo jobs and jobs to folk—perfect fitting, non-waste 
employment. Because she believed that she had learned 
the fundamentals, she had the courage to come to New 
York, borrow four hundred dollars from a girl friend and 
open business downtown as a job-fitter. 

Miss Boyd is in business for herself. She has no part- 
ners, and only a small office force. She serves millionaire 
clients with their employees. And the business flourishes. 
It was a bad year when Miss Boyd didn’t write at least 
“ten thousand dollars” opposite “Net Gain” in her ledger. 
She left those figures behind in what she terms the “middle 
ages” of her business career. 

Miss Boyd’s method of managing her business may be 
gathered from several incidents—among them this: A 
young man came to the door. He heard that Miss Boyd 
was engaged, and would be for at least ah hour. She 
glanced at him through the open door. 

“Can you come back at two?” she inquired. 

“Will it be worth while for me to come back?” he asked. 

“Tt may not be worth my while for you to come back,” 
she retorted. Yes, Miss Boyd is of independent spirit; 
she is from the land of the Cavaliers. 

Rose Boyd wrote to the vice-president of a bank: “I 
am sending the president another secretary. I must state to you 
that this is the last one I shall send to him. He is known to be 
a man who can’t keep a secretary more than six months. All his 
previous secretaries have left him after half a year because they 
preferred resignation to nervous exhaustion.” 

From the vice-president came the reply: “Wont you come 
to see us? I think a call would be beneficial to you and to us. 
I should like you to know our institution.” 

Miss Boyd put on her “bonnet,” which happened to be an 
ultra smart Fifth Avenue hat, and went to call on the bank official. 
She met all the major officials, including the fussy president. 
An entente cordiale was established and has been maintained. 

The president continues to be fussy; fussiness is part of his 
bone and blood. Likewise we do not expect reforms from those 
of advanced years. But her candor and ensuing visit led to 
her engaging all the employees for the institution for two years. 
The bank is her permanent client. 

New York business men are somewhat chilly and more than 
somewhat formal. They are not used to persons who speak their 
minds without reservations or apologies. The men of this bank 
rather enjoyed the experience with Miss Boyd, as we enjoy a cold 
plunge in April, after we’ve taken it. 

Personality looms large in the calculations of this young woman 
from the South. “I know as soon as I see anyone whether I shall 
like him or her. If I conceive an instant dislike, I assume that 
anyone else will,” she says. 

“Is there any quality that causes you to like or dislike a person 
at sight?” I asked. 

“T like well-bred persons and dislike others,” she said. 

I spoke of one of the leading banks of the metropolis. “Even 
the runners and the porters of that (Continued on page roo) 
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How Mrs. Greenbie journeyed alone 
to remote Korea is delightfully 
chronicled in this interesting article. 


ERE and there in some of the folds and corners of Asia 

there are strange little kingdoms, and not the least among 
these is Korea. The Land of Morning Calm, its people call it; 
and so it is—at least so far as sky and sunlight go, for the air 
that lies so blue among the folds of its hills has a purity and 
translucency that merit the name. But for the people the morning 
calm is mostly an idle doze, and has been for the four thousand 
years of recorded history which the little peninsula claims. The 
most interesting part of the history is that which dates from yes- 
terday and bids fair to carry on into the storm and turbulence of 
tomorrow. For there was a baby revolution in Korea not long 
ago which is unique in the annals of revolt; and if it ever seems 
necessary to a new kaiserism to advance into Asia across a pros- 
trate land, Korea will be that Belgium. 

All these matters were stirring in my mind as I turned north- 
ward into Manchuria—not that I was deeply conversant with the 
politics of the Far East, but I had been among men who were, and 
it was obvious that storms were brewing on this northern border- 
line between revolution in Russia and imperialism in Japan, en- 
riched and war-inflated. I had not originally intended to visit 
Korea, but a letter from Dorothy decided me. “I have collected 
stacks of your love-letters,” she wrote. “There is one that is 
awfully fat and looks interesting. Dad says come on up and cross 
to Japan with us. So say I, for I’ve got something to show you. 
A real prince! Yes, my dear, a live one, and I ride with him 
in his automobile.” 

What this signified I could not tell. Was our Dorothy to be 
queen of Tibet or empress of the Mongols, or czarina of Siberian 
Russia? I learned later that it signified nothing at all, for 
princes in the Orient—of a kind—are as plentiful as huckleberries 
in the White Mountains. But I was beginning to long for some 
kind of permanent companionship on my travels. So to Korea I 
went. Afterward I was glad, for I saw the country on the verge 
of that tumult of feeling against Japan, which found expression 
less than a year later in a strange and dignified attempt at revolt. 

I left Peking on the night train. The prospect before me was 
nothing to allure the imagination. I was in for one of those in- 
terminable dusty journeys that make up so much of a traveler’s 
wanderings over the vast spaces of Asia. Hour after hour next 
day the desolate land slipped by, while I swallowed dust by the 
mouthfuls, with periodical lubricants in the shape of din~ers that 
dragged through interminable courses. There was soup that tasted 
as if it came from the rain-barrel, sodden fish, and meat that had 
lost its first youth, culminating in after-dinner decorations in the 
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shape of bland cheese which had left its flavor somewhere en route, 
and a discolored substance that called itself coffee. Two days and 
two nights of it I suffered, with no companion in my loneliness 
except an American salesman of automobiles, and a gigantic 
Russian of uncertain destination. 

The salesman amused me with tales of his adventures in selling 
motorcars to well-to-do Koreans. The Japanese government, he 
said, is the guardian of the purses of these fortunate gentlemen, 
and they may not spend their worldly goods without paternal 
blessings of the Tenno on the transaction. The salesman attached 
the huge Russian to our party. The Russian was a gentlemanly 
soul, slovenly of attire and punctilious of manner. He spoke 
English with some fluency and finish, with more finish indeed, than 
the salesman. We all drank tea together, while the Russian 
watched these two specimens from America with meditative eyes. 

There was another passenger who spoke no English. She was 
a Russian flapper under the escort of three Russians, all equally 
bearded, but graduated in size—like Goldilocks and the three 
bears. She was a thing to gladden the eye, beautiful with that 
luscious, radiant beauty which seems the peculiar birthright of 
young Russian girls. Her hair hung over her shoulders in two 
long shining plaits which were of a kind of sunset gold, browned 
with warm shadows. Her skin had the coloring and downy smooth- 
ness of an apricot, and her deep blue-green eyes and slightly pout- 
ing lips had a certain freshness as of a garden in the morning. I 
saw many of these Russian girls of the bourgeoisie fleeing from 
Russia, and I think I never saw creatures in whom youth wore 
an aspect so dewy and nymphlike. The older women seemed 
correspondingly blatant and hard of face. They splashed rouge 
on their cheeks as if they were applying paint to a barn door, and 
carried all their worldly wealth, apparently, in jewels on fingers 
which seemed just a little too long and bony or too short and fat 
to show off the luster to advantage. 

I was glad the little girl was there to light the landscape for me. 
Otherwise the journey was dull enough. About six o’clock on the 
second evening we came to the border between Manchuria and 
Korea and passed under the jurisdiction of the Mikado. Presto, 
change! It was as if some one waved a wand, and a thousand 
years fell away like a torn garment, revealing efficiency up-to-date, 
spruce and neat, and unmistakably Japanese. The pigtailed and 
ragamuffin Chinese in attendance on us disappeared in favor of 
rosy, small men in uniform, very rapid, very neat, and ornamented, 
each with an ineradicable smile. Pleasant, demonstrative little 
souls they seemed, and though I was soon assured by American 
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and Korean alike of the depths of their perfidy and that of the 
nation from which they came, for a time I loved them one and 
all. More colonial efficiency appeared in the form of a clean little 
inn, where Japanese girls, knock-kneed and willing and not too 
intelligent, served a dinner that had about it a kind of freshness. 

“But where,” I thought, “are the Koreans? Obviously Korea is 
inhabited only by Japanese.” 

Meanwhile the passport officials appeared—an endless series of 
them, and each one inquired after the health of my ancestors unto 
the third and fourth generation. As soon as I was delivered from 
these seekers after knowledge, a dapper little fellow in uniform 
walked up to me, and majestically motioning to me to halt, de- 
livered himself thus: “Madam, I am a detective. How old are 
you?” He was only the first of a tribe that were to walk in my 
footsteps by day and sleep on my doorstep by night through all 
my sojourn in Korea. Very naive they are, these Japanese 
detectives, and incorrigible nuisances. In particular they seemed 
to have an insatiable curiosity concerning a lady’s age. I soon 
got to the point of looking under my bed at night to see if one of 
them was not lurking there. 

These borderline ceremonies I had to go through without assist- 
ance. I think I was recorded by fifteen passport agents who 
whispered over my papers and asked the very same questions 
about my grandmother. Passport agents specialize in grand- 
mothers, as detectives specialize in age. But at last I succeeded in 
depositing myself on a train bound for Seoul, the capital of Korea. 
The salesman escaped from his own corps of detectives just in time 
to wave good-by to me through the window. There seemed to be 
neither white man nor Korean on the train. I looked out into 
the lights.that wavered and dimmed and slipped away, and then 
into the moving darkness without. Once more I was launched 
upon the night in unknown places, and the dawn I knew would 
shine on another people strange to me and waken into life still 
other alien tongues. 

Next morning I looked out on a 
lovely land, preternaturally fresh and 
green beneath the light mists of rain 
that swept it, walled round with hills 
delicately blue. It had a fine air of 
colonial prosperity. There were 
piles of lumber at the neat little 
railroad stations, and produce 
in cases and bales. At first I 
saw no Koreans, only Japanese 
officially clad. I wondered why 
there should be so many of 
them. Had they killed all the 
Koreans, and were they now 
standing guard over the remains? 

By and by the Koreans ap- 
peared. They were a listless, 
dignified lot, clad like the mem- 
bers of some freak religious sect. 

The men wore tight trousers and 
long coats of unbleached linen, and 
funny little hats which looked like 
top-coats improvised for amateur 
theatricals. The women wore dresses 
with tight yokes and full skirts, more or less 

like a Mother Hubbard, except that the yoke 

and the skirt parted company and showed some 

inches of brown skin. Here and there were kiddies in 

bright colored replicas of their parents’ garb. 

We came at last te a great and splendid city held in the hollow 
of the mountains as in a cup, walled with great walls and entered 
by big red gates. This was Seoul, the capital of the realm. Here 
the detectives and passport agents were lined up, awaiting their 
official pabulum in the shape of news about grandmothers—row 
on row of these agents, and all, it seemed, for the intimidation of 
little me. But when I said that I wanted to go to the Chosen 
Hotel, as the Bishop had bade me, a hotel lackey who seemed 
every whit as big an official as the detectives, whisked me away 
in a taxi. 

We rode past buildings, such as might grace Fifth Avenue itself, 
and up a fine road to the hotel. The Chosen Hotel is a hostelry 
unparalleled in Asia. Why the best hotel that one encounters en 
route around the world should be up here in the heart of this moun- 
tain wilderness I do not know. It is all part of the demonstration 
of modern efficiency which the Japanese are making in Korea— 
unhampered by the prejudices and habits that make such progress 
slow at home. However this may be, the hotel, though small as 
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we measure accommodations in New York City, seemed the last 
word in delicate and gracious hospitality. It combined all the 
pretty ways and small daintinesses which the Japanese develop for 
the delectation of Occidentals, with the luxury of real plumbing 
in the shape of tiled and nickeled bathrooms and hot water in 
delicious floods. 

Entranced, like one who has come into a king’s palace in the 
wilderness, I was led down the noiseless corridor to my pretty 
room. The boy deposited my baggage and closed the door be- 
hind him. I turned to take possession. A mirror, full length, 
gleaming, crystalline, caught my eye. Within its depths I saw the 
figure of a Japanese in a kimono politely bowing to me. What 
illusion was this? The door was closed. I turned. A little man 
stood before me, little in stature but magnificent in manner. 
“Madam,” said he, “I am a detective. How old are you?” 

A few minutes later I sat down with a sigh of relief. Once more 
my age and grandmother were disposed of. The door opened. A 
little man beckoned. It seemed I must follow. Wondering, vexed, 
trying to remember what injudicious response I may have made to 
the minions of the Tenno, I followed. This, no doubt, was an- 
other detective. I passed down the wide stairway, through a 
room where a fountain played and a Cupid smiled, out upon a 
wide veranda that overlooked a garden. An electric sign blazed 
suddenly like a portent in the heavens. My guide pointed to it. 
“Movies,” said he. There was a little movie theater attached to 
the hotel, and he had come to drum up trade! 

Despite the watchful eyes that had been upon me, despite the 
feeling that I was within the sacred circumference of the Mikado’s 
power, and my goings in and goings out were now of deep concern 
to one of the world’s great thrones, I must say that I slept 
securely that night, blessed with the slumber which comes only 
to those who have survived two nights on an Asiatic railroad. 
Next day, bright and early, Dorothy’s voice sang a greeting over 
the telephone, and she herself shortly appeared, very mysterious 
about her prince, laden with the mighty importance of my 
collected mail. She volunteered to show me “the little old town,” 
with which she felt herself quite familiar. I had a headache and 
a bit of fever, but I set forth gallantly, encouraged by Dorothy’s 
assurance that if I were very good, and told her what “he” said in 

that big blue letter, I might dine with the prince that 
night. There was always a mysterious “he’’ in 
the background of Dorothy’s conversation. 
She generously provided both herself 
and me with these romantic attach- 
ments. 

I made a tale to suit the occasion 
and traveled out to look upon the 
landscape. A spacious and mag- 
nificent city, it seemed, full of 
the most amazing contrasts. 
The principal streets were wide 
avenues, lined with bank build- 
ings, post-office buildings, hos- 
pitals, schools and so forth—all 
on a grand scale, western in 
form and appointment and 
blatantly new. There was a 
beaming air of pride among 
the Japanese who presided over 
them—boyish, naive, as if they 
were all saying inaudibly: “See 
what we can do when we really 

make an effort.” 
Behind these avenues of modern 
traffic rose the deserted buildings of the 
old imperialism—ancient, somber, majestic mausoleums of 
shadows and treasuries of dust. For a while Dorothy and I 
wandered there, past many little palaces, and then through a great 
open hall, a kind of pavilion with mighty columns like the trunks 
of forest trees, gayly painted and carved in patterns which re- 
minded me of batik fabrics. This overlooked a lake where the 
lotus lifted their rosy heads, the only living things in all this waste 
of death. The family of Dorothy’s prince had lived here in the 
old days, but had been removed now, by their guardians the 
Japanese, to a fine new palace that looked much like one of the 

mansions on upper Fifth Avenue. 

Around the banks and automobiles of the new imperialism, and 
the dim red palaces of the old, were the houses of the poor— 
hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of little shacks walled with 
mud and thatched with straw, surely the meanest of human habita- 
tions. Near at hand they looked like thousands of haystacks; from 
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afar they seemed like 
great crops of mush- 
rooms. The people who 
lived in them were an 
unclean and browbeaten 
lot, browbeaten now 
most surely, but not 
for the first time in 
their history. They 
crawled about their {jf 
tasks like ants, with a 
mechanical faithfulness 
to the mere routine of 
holding life together 
from day to day. And 
so, no doubt, they had 
done from time im- 
memorial. The splen- 
dor of those great red 
buildings had been an 
efflorescence from the 
submerged decay of 
their lives. 

On the tribute road 
which one could see 
winding its way over 
the mountain, the cara- 
vans of long ago had 
carried away to Peking 
the earnings of these 
people in the form of 
gifts from Emperors to 
Emperors. Mandarins 
from China had 
squeezed them, and the 
ruffians of Hideyoshi’s 
armies had cut off their 
ears by thousands and 
borne them away to 
fertilize the soil of the 
flowery land. Now 
the Japanese work 
them as coolies, though 
here and there one of 
them grows fat by 
trading his earnings, 
and aspires to be a 
gentleman. The Japanese claim that this vast substratum of 
Korean people, who have always lived as the beasts that perish, 
are better off now than ever before. This may be so. At least, 
they have nothing to lose. 

In a country like Korea it is not the really poor who suffer 
under a foreign rule, for they have suffered under any rule. It 
is the gentry, the intelligent and independent middle classes, who 
associate with the love of their country and the sense of national 
freedom the happiness that they have carved out for themselves 
by industry and the appropriation of the resources of their own 
land, and by loyalty to the traditions of their own race. It was in 
this middle class that I found smoldering the flame of revolt 
which broke forth so strangely a few months later, and is ready 
to leap forth again, and fire more than Korea in its burning. But 
of this more anon. Dorothy enlarged upon the subject of the 
prince. Prince he was indeed, of one of the old royal strains of 
Korea. Dorothy had merely sat in the back seat of his car while 
he showed the city to her father, but this was enough to establish 
a romantic contact in her mind with old royalty. She said he was 
“cute,” and:she had a case on him. They were invited to dinner 
with him that night—and her father had got the invitation ex- 
tended to include me. 

By this time my cheeks were burning with fever, and the world 
began to swim dizzily around me. Somewhat unsteadily I told 
Dorothy that I cared more about my own little room at that 
moment than any palace. She escorted me back, all concern and 
advice, and sent a missionary doctor down to see me post haste. 
It was not serious—just the tax one pays for too much journeying 
in China. But for two days I lay in my bed, and the royal dinner 
came and went without me. 

While I thus lay low in my room, in the desolation of illness 
in a foreign land, far from one’s own friends and family, a basket 
of roses came up to my room. There was no card. They were 
roses that must have grown in a garden, with an odor of June. 
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about them and a rem- 
iniscence of home. It 
was some days before 
I discovered the donor. 

When I recovered 
from the visitation of 
fever, one of the mis- 
sionaries offered to take 
me around to call on 
some of the well-to-do 
Christian families. I 
accepted gladly, for 
these Korean Chris- 
tians have a political 
significance that is not 
shared by the Chris- 
tians in other countries. 
The movement toward 
an independent Korea 
reformed and _ spiritu- 
ally refreshed tends to 





center in the Chris- 
tians. This is only 
natural. To a people 


bowed down beneath 
an alien rule, restricted 
even in the teaching of 
their own language, the _ 
American missionaries 
came with a vital al- 
ternative to a hateful 
culture. They brought 
means of contact with 
great far-away nations 
and set men dreaming 
of Utopia. In the 
churches they de- 
veloped an organization 
warm with the sense 
of brotherhood, and 
impregnated with the 
emotional enthusiasm 
which every national- 
istic movement needs. 

It was among the 
women of these Chris- 
tian groups that my 
chief acquaintance lay. I used to go calling on them in the 
company of a lady who retained an evangelical sweetness of 
temper through the arduous daily round of bringing up half a 
dozen children, keeping a house on next to nothing, and conducting 
house-to-house prayer meetings. The first home at which we called 
was that of a well-to-do family in the middle classes. Through 
an aperture in the outer wall we entered from the street into a 
tiny courtyard set with miniature trees after the Japanese fashion. 
Thence we stepped up into a low house which ran through a long 
series of rooms, immaculately clean, with a sparse furnishing of 
foreign chairs and chiffoniers, and many fine old Korean chests 
inlaid with mother of pearl or bound with brass. 

The grandmother received us—a gentlewoman of middle age, 
one who had the air of looking well to her household and con- 
ducting it in paths at once sweet, tranquil and orderly. There 
was about the establishment the peculiar charm of a well-kept 
home in the late afternoon, when all the work of the day is ac- 
complished, the last inch of brass is polished, the last grain of 
dust vanquished—when the sunlight falls serenely upon the 
shining floors, and the hot water sings over a fire ready for the 
evening meal, and all the women of the house have. changed their 
dresses and are ready to play with their needles among dainty 
fabrics and chat with friends awhile. The daughters-in-law in 
fresh white linen came forth to display their babies, while the 
mother set a cool fruity drink and airy cakes on a little lacquer 
table, round which we sat on the floor. In the kitchen court the 
maids were finishing odds and ends of ironing. This was an odd 
process. The white linen clothes are taken apart every time 
they are washed, and after they are dry are folded and laid on 
a stone. Then they are beaten with two smooth sticks, with a 
rat-tat-tat motion. This eventually removes every wrinkle and 
gives the linen a high state of polish somewhat like that of a 
man’s collar. 

The most interesting member of the family was the wife of 
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the eldest son, whose Christian name was Mary. She had the 
sweetness and gentle piety of old Sunday-school books, and not a 
little hidden fervor. My companion said to me: ‘Mary had one 
of the most wonderful trousseaus that has been seen hereabouts.” 
And then to Mary: “Wont you show us what a Korean bride 
wears when she may have all the fine clothes she wishes?” 

Thereupon the servants brought in two inlaid chests, and 
Mary began to unpack from the many and cunningly contrived 
drawers an endless series of billowing red and pink skirts of 
heavy brocaded silks, and funny little short jackets that came 
scarcely below the armpits, and were tied together with strings. 
The wedding dress itself was 
scarlet. There were gowns 
for all occasions—gowns in 
which to receive her husband, 
gowns in which to go back to 
call on her family for the 
first time after marriage, and 
the like. There was also 
jewelry, of jade and pear! and 
amber, and watches and rings 
in foreign style. There was 
a little bonnet trimmed with 
fur with streamers that hung 
down behind. The general 
style of the clothes, and the 
manners of the girl herself, 
reminded one of some Vic- 
torian bride, an Oriental ver- 
sion of the heroines of 
Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

I noticed that she placed 
the simpler garments in one 
chest and the more beautiful 
silk and jewelry in the other. 

“These,” I said, pointing 
to the plainer wardrobe, “are 
the dresses for every day, are 
they not? And those are for 
parties and festivals?”—for 
the Orientals in general make 
a greater distinction than we 
between party clothes and 
every day clothes. 

“No,” she said, pointing to 
the richer chest. “That is 
God’s chest. This one is 
mine.” 

The missionary explained. 
Though she was a petted 
bride and had all that she de- 
sired for herself, she had no 
means of getting ready cash 
for contributions to 
the church and to causes in 
which she was interested. So 
she had picked out the best 
of her wedding finery and of 
the gifts of jewels which she continually received from her husband 
and friends and had laid them away in “God's chest,” to be 
sold and converted into money for benevolences whenever she 
wished. 

She was a Christian girl of the type that is largely passing 
away among us, a type that had its own charm. She was not 
beautiful, for her features seemed a bit rudimentary, but she had 
the satiny skin and hair and the look of good grooming and 
innocence which prosperity and a protected life give to a woman. 
Gentle and graceful, and a little melancholy, she might have been 
the heroine of some Korean Tennyson. I thought that her 
pensiveness was just a general odor of sanctity, the air of one who 
kept herself unspotted by the vulgarities and frivolities of the 
world. But I found later that there was another cause. Although 
she had been married a year, there was no prospect that she 
would give her husband a son. Christians though they were, 
and theoretically monogamists, on this one point their family 
traditions were stronger than their acquired faith. A son there 
must be, and if she did not produce him shortly, her husband 
must take a secondary wife. He was fond of her, loved her, 
indeed, in the poor blind fumbling way in which a very ordinary 
man will love a saintly wife whom he feels too good for him. 
But on this point he was a little restive against her prejudice. 


Gentle and graceful, and a little melancholy, she might 
have been the heroine of some Korean Tennyson. 


It was not only jealousy on her part. She felt it degrading 1 
share her husband with another woman, a daily living in sin. \o 
far she had persuaded him to wait. But she felt that his patic:.-e 
would not last much longer, and the little wee creature \ 0 
held her happiness in its hands showed no signs of entering vu; 
this mortal life. _ 

These marriages among the Korean Christians were alw...< 
interesting. At that time the girls of one of the mission schw: |: 
were all agog with the romance of one of them. She was .5 
intelligent. womanly lass who believed that a girl should cho: 
her own husband and love him in faithfulness but independe:. , 
of spirit. Her parents w::e 
rather liberal-minded {i i; 
with a leaning toward Ch- 
tianity—until it came 
marrying their daught- 
Then they reverted to ty; 
Without consulting her th: 
chose a husband of whom s)« 
knew nothing, and sent wo 
that she was to come hon: 
and be married in the ort} 
dox style. 

She protested. But to; 
avail. The missionaries sy: 
pathized, but could ne: 
undertake to protect her. She 
had no means of subsistenc: 
divorced from her parents 
and the husband whom the\ 
had chosen. She yielded a: 
went home. There was 
great feast and a trousseau 
full of scarlet and pink pct 
coats. Patiently she went 
through the ridiculous an: 
barbarous customs of a 
Korean weddin g—sitting 
mute and blinded with a great 
weight of bronze on her heac. 
the martyr of a feast whic! 
seems intended for the c 
lectation of everyone but the 
bride. 

Now, it is a custom tha: 
when the ceremony is over 
and the bride is left alone 
with her husband. she is 
dumbly to submit to a siege 
of taunting and teasing at his 
hands—that he may know hx 
has married a mode! of wifel) 
patience and obedience 
Serenely and in perfec: 
silence she is to carry out the 
first behests of her lord. how- 
ever brutal these may be. S« 
in the course of time, this 
Christian maid was left alone with the husband whom she had 
never seen. Forthwith he addressed to her a taunting word 
which she received calmly in silence. He continued. She migh: 
have been Griselda herself, so perfect was her deportment, s 
unvexed her face. At last he said: 

“This is a funny wife I have married. She can't talk.” 

Now the patience of Christian wives is not unlimited. Sudden); 
she opened her mouth and replied: 

“T can if you want me to.” 

“T do,” he said in delighted accents. “I want you to answer 
me a few questions. In the first place, did you want t 
marry me?” 

“No,” she replied. 

By this time her tongue was unloosed. ‘Did you want to marry 
me?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered. 

He studied the calm face before him. and then asked curiously, 

“Are you really sorry?” 

This was not half as bad as she expected. With a little smile. 
she answered: “It might have been worse.” 

“TI think.” he said gravely, touching her hand, “that on the 
whole we are lucky.” 

The ice was broken now. 
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IRLS generally go to college for one of three reasons: There 
G are those who go because their parents fondly believe it to 
be a social asset. Such parents inevitably choose a woman’s 
college, and watch over daughter’s friendships with a jealous eye, 
lest daughter become so democratic as to take up with the lowly 
milkman’s daughter instead of the lordly milk magnate’s daughter. 

Then there are those who go because their parents have a dim 
idea that college will solve the problem of what-to-do-with-her. 
These are the parents who inevitably choose a coeducational 
college; and the dim idea hovering in the back of their minds is 
that daughter might possibly meet the man of her choice there; 
and so, of course, her fate 
would be settled! Though 
they vigorously deny the ex- 
istence of such a thought, they 
reflect in secret on what num- 
bers of nice young men go to 
that same college, and they see 
to it that daughter has the 
finest clothes she ever had in | 
her life. | 
And then there are the girls | 





who go to college because they, 
or their parents, believe it to 
be a big and broadening ex- 
perience, a place where one 
gets the training, the knowl- 
edge, the equipment with which 
to face life fairly. 

To this last class belong the 
great majority of college girls, 
and most of them expect to 
find some kind of life work, 
and often enough to earn the 
whole family income when 
they get through. 

College girls are the recip- 
ients of a great deal of ad- 
vice on “making the best” of college. Mother's heart is set on 
daughter’s getting high marks in all her lessons, and Father’s heart 
is set on her taking pet courses which he himself would enjoy! 
The dean of women talks earnestly with you about your “future.” 
Your favorite professor urges you to specialize in his great subject 
with the ultimate reward of earning possibly three thousand 
dollars a year when you are a gray-haired old maid and have 
passed up all the pleasures of girlhood for your studies. 

And then—oh crowning disappointment of them all—old grads 
come back at commencement time and assure you that you never, 
by any chance, use any of the knowledge for which you have 
slaved, once you walk out of the college portal with your diploma 
in your hand. 





Using a College Education 


How much does a college education help—or hinder—a business 
woman? The experiences here set forth by Jane Bradford shed 
welcome illumination on a question that has perplexed many. 


By JANE BRADFORD 


GEORGE H. EVANS 












Sadie Smith, who wore horn-rimmed spectacles and couldn’t be 
separated from an analyt book, turns out to be a dashing young 
matron with a two-year-old youngster and a lot of wonderful 
clothes and a lovely marcel wave, and confesses she’s forgotten 
entirely the meaning of the word mathematics! 

Gwendolyn Morrow, who 
| was so “stunty” that she 
man myself, and |\\ just managed to squeeze 
it’s been the great- | through her classes because - 


est single asset I | i her time was all taken up 
could have had.”? \Mamilil with class shows, has 
| tH changed into a sedate, dig- 

< nified creature who man- 


ages all the employees of a 
great metropolitan hotel. 

Little Agnes Conroy, 
with her blonde bobbed 
head and her roly-poly 
figure, and her ducky pink 
chin, is teaching chemistry 
in a boys’ military academy, 
of all things! 

And after that you notice 
that Jane Downing isn’t 
back, and when you ask 
what she’s doing you learn 
that oil was discovered on 
her father’s place in Texas, 
and when he died Jane 
actually began to superin- 
tend operations herself! 

It positively makes you 
ill when you think of Jane, 
the class beauty, with her 
queenly ways and her lily- 
white hands and her interest in Greek and Latin, 
tramping about in heavy cowhide boots, wearing 

breeches, no doubt, and with her arms freckled to 
the elbow by the hot Texas sun! Not to mention the dearth of 
Greek and Latin scholars in the Texas oil-fields! 

So it goes. Each and every girl seems to be doing something 
entirely different from the dream she had when she left college. 
The most confusing part of it all is that nobody seems to be 
sorry about having changed that ideal. Nobody regrets having 
walked a different way than she expected to walk; every girl is 
filled with affection and loyalty for her alma mater; each declares 
her intention of giving her children the benefit of this glorious 
education when the time comes for it. 

Such were my own feelings on leaving college. I was confused, 
excited, thrilled, if you want to call it that—but I hadn’t the ghost 
of an idea as to what to do next. I was used to the seclusion 
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and peaceful hfe of our beautiful college campus and I was 
thinking in purely academic terms. Yet I knew it was up to 
me to earn my own living and help the family as well—and 
I was filled with ambition and a consuming desire to make 
good. The only difficulty was that I had nothing to make 
good on! 

I had had a general college course—altogether too “general.” 
wiseacres who had battled with the business world were wont to tell 
me. I started in as a seventeen-year-old freshman with the idea 
that architecture was my bent. But 
architecture is a long and expensive 
course; the ultimate rewards are none 
too great except for a genius and even 
I was ready to admit I was no genius. 
Besides there was great feeling in my 
university against “coeds” who ven- 
tured into the courses which belonged 
to the men by some kind of divine 
right never satisfactorily 
explained to any but them- 
selves. 

So I matriculated in the 
usual college course. 1 
took French and German. 
and English Poets of the 
Nineteenth Century, and 
analytic geometry. and 
calculus, and physical 
geography. 

I hated them aii. | 
didn’t understand one half 
of them, and I didn’t un- 
derstand my teachers. Nor 
they me. 

The result was a thor- 
oughly miserable vear. I didn’t even have the balm of being a 
popular freshman. I wasn't rushed by a lot of sororities. I secret- 
ly compared my own stupid self to my brilliant older sister. then 
in her last year at the same college. Outwardly, I maintained a 
great scorn of high marks: I pretended that average marks were 
all that were necessary. but I worked hard just the same. It wasn’t 
hard enough to get me anything. When the term reports came in 
my Jowest mark was sixty (just passing) and my highest was 
eighty-seven. The rest ranged in between. 

During a long and idle summer vacation I did a little thinking. 
There was nothing else to do. I hadn’t enough money for a gay 
and exciting time. and in those days my pride would never have 
allowed me to do anything useful eneugh to earn money. My 
mind kept straying back to those childhood days when I had 
aspired to be an artist. I got to thinking about the water-color 
paintings of flowers I had made. They were shown to the 
neighbors by my fond mother as evidence of my great talent. 
They were good too—a thousand times better than I could do 
now! ‘ 

I thought also of the picture of a cow I had painted when I was 
thirteen. It was a red and white brindled cow and the farmer 
who owned her gave me two bushels of potatoes for it! As I 
remember he had only one objection to the picture—the red spots 
were not in the right place. But with a lofty wave of my brush 
I had assured him that the cow was much more beautiful as I 
had made her. So he gave up the argument and hung the picture 
over the mantel in the sitting-room. For all I know. it is there vet. 

These reflections on art, plus the state of the family income. 
caused me to make up my mind. I changed my course to landscape 
architecture—which happened to be cheaper! 

Most of the next vear I spent in the college of architecture— 
getting as much as I could without actually being enrolled in it. 
I studied all the beginning courses, such. as Shades and Shadows 
—which cast a deep gloom over the whole first term—Elements 
of Architecture. water-color painting, etc. Mixed with these 
aesthetic courses were physics and chemistry and human phys- 
jology. It was just about the most outrageous and absurd com- 
bination of courses anv girl of eighteen ever took—but it didn't 
feaze me a particle. I enjoyed it all and came out at the 
end of the year with about the same marks I had the previous 
year. Thereupon I decided I was an average student and might as 
well be reconciled to it. 

Three things during the vear stand out in my mind: One was 
a remark of my painting teacher who informed me that there 
was “something” in-my work. but I was so careless! Another 
was the time our physiology professor wanted .to perform the 
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curare experiment on a perfectly good Maltese cat to be brouvht to 
class. We all knew the cat would not survive. The girls ‘11 the 
class were eager to see the experiment, but the boys—of which 
there was a large majority—voted it down! So much fir the 
tender sensibilities of the masculine sex. 

The third thing was my humiliation over inking in m:\ firy 
elements of architecture plate with a free-hand pen instea of 
ruling pen. The boys in the class thought it a great joke. They 
spoke sweetly and protectingly to me and showed me how 1. use 
a ruling pen—but among themselves they said, “It’s just 
woman. They don’t belong in architecture!” 
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I myself found work for 
women and bailed shiftless hus- 
hands out of the police courts. 


My third year in col- 
lege I became immersed 
in the subject of eco- 
nomics. Here I felt per- 
fectly at home. I learned 
all about that glorious 
institution. the stock ex- 
change; I learned the 
principles of our monetary system, of insurance, of business man- 
agement, of business law. It gave me great pleasure to know what 
“buying on margin” and “selling short” meant. It was even more 
pleasurable to be able to read the financial papers intelligent- 
iy. Why? I don't know. I think it was because I had been 
led to believe that these things were only intelligible to superior 
masculine brains. When I found out how simple they were, I 
was alternately pleased with myself at pricking the bubble, and 
enraged at the stupidity of the world at large in calling cer- 
tain things a man’s province and certain other things a woman's 
province. 

When I got to my senior year, I discovered that though I had 
taken a large and miscellaneous assortment of courses, I must 
line them up in some shape so I could get some kind of degree! 
Consequently, though my heart was no longer in it, I returned 
to landscape architecture and took enough botany and biology 
to give me a science degree. I was very much discouraged by 
my professors. They all felt it was not a profession for women 
—even though I pointed out several very well-known women 
jandscape architects. 

The next vear proved to be a bad one for landscape architecture. 
So I got a job as assistant to the head worker in a settlement 
house. Even though the name signed to this article is not my real 
name, I blush to say that I accepted a job which kept me on 
duty from seven-thirty in the morning till eleven-thirty at night for 
ihirty dollars a month. Yes, after four expensive years in college, 
thirty dollars a month was my portion! But that was before the 
war. when thirty dollars went a trifle farther then they do today. 
Even so. it was outrageous. And I was too badly in need of a 
job to realize that by accepting such a salary, I was helping to 
keep down the salaries of other college women. 

This settlement house was in a city of about twenty thousand. 
Though there were r- factories to speak of, there was a large 
number of poor people—large enough to keep this settlement 
house. an associated charities, a Salvation Army, a_ mission, 
a visiting nurses’ association, a “poor” doctor, a tuberculosis 
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clinic, a preventorium, and ten churches busy looking out for 
them! 

I myself taught sewing and cooking and gymnasium, kept the 
records, found work for women, bailed shiftless husbands out of 
the police courts, used what small eloquence I possessed on the 
charities commissioner to get him to make provision for cer- 
tain helpless families, visited among my people. ran a day 
nursery, and did sundry other things which have slipped my 
memory now. And these were nothing to what the head worker 
did! 

Many were the demands on my time and patience. Let me 
describe a typical day: One morning some of the women came in 
to say that Mrs. Mulligan was lying ill. They thought she had 
infantile paralysis. Would I go and see her. They were avoiding 
the house carefully, but were sure I ought to investigate. Though 
1 was twenty-one at the time and, in all probability, more suscepti- 
ble to the disease than they, I went. I found Mrs. Mulligan 
iving helpless—-but not from infantile paralysis. Unfortunately. 
prohibition was then but a far-off dream of those good ladies 
who made up the W. C. T. U. On the way back I visited the 
homes of all the women and made them a kind of preachment 
with the Golden Rule as a text. Not that it did any good other 
than to have them all get together afterward and say I “was such 
a sweet girl, and so good to the children.” 

When I got back to the House I was just in time to rescue one 
of the children from the creek which ran behind the place. As 
1 remember I didn't feel a bit like a heroine—it was part of the 
job. Then the telephone rang and I was asked to come out to 
Mrs. Perkins’ house, because somebody was ill. Mrs. 
Perkins lived on the edge of town, a long way off. 1 
hurried out there, only to find that it was her pet pig 
who was ill. 

That's the way life in a settlement house goes. There 
is a tremendous amount of hard physical Jabor in it, and 
a tremendous amount of work which goes 
for naught. 

I suppose you are wondering what a 
college education had to do with all this 
Sometimes I wonder myself. But as a 
matter of fact, I was able to teach sewing | 
only because I had made a_ thousand I!) 
and one costumes for college shows: I ae 
was able to teach gymnasium only be- 
cause I had been made to take the de- 
spised gym in college; I made a big 
success of a_ boys’ 
club—only because 
I knew a little about 
machinery (from my 
physics) and nature 
study and athletics 
and camping. I could 
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settlement house had more than I—that it was all bunk about 
a college education giving one a better start in life. But these 
reflections would come at night, usually when I was trying to 
figure out how to buy a fifteen dollar hat out of my thirty 
collars a month, and live the entire month on the other fifteen. 
The next morning I would get up feeling as superior as ever 
thanking my lucky stars for the world of books and peopie and 
knowledge and power that college had opened to me! 

One day my entire existence was changed by a telegram. It 
was from an old friend of the family and it said “If you want a 
job in an advertising agency for fifteen a week be here tomorrow 
at ten.”” Here was New York. I boarded the night train, having 
said good-by to a reproachful head worker and a tearful lot of 
women who brought bunches of asters and a cabbage pie (a great 
delicacy among the Hungarians ) down to the train to speed “Miss 
Teacher's” going. 

I wasn't a bit ashamed of deserting my ship in this summary 
fashion. All I could think of was the prospect of doubling the 
salary I had been getting. anda chance with a big firm in the 
great city. 

The agency to which I went was a very large one. There were 
a half-dozen other college girls like myself, all there to learn 
the. business.. I was coached very carefully by this friend who 
was anxious I should justify his 
glowing cescription of my abilities. 
The first thing said to me was that 
I must never tell the other college 
girls that I got fifteen dollars a 
week. They, it seemed, were get- 
ting only twelve, and would natu- 
rally be up in arms at the suggestion 
that one was favored. above the 
rest. 

I was gently but firmly told that 
my appearance and my place of 
abode were very important. I was 
supposed to be. a lady 
—had I not been to 
college? And tlerefore, 
T was to live’ like a 
lady in the highest- 
priced city in the world 
for fifteen~ dollars a 
week! I never thought 
of this then... I was 
too grateful for the 
chance which was held 
out to me.. I was told 
that the advertising 
business was one where 
I could eventually 
make a big position for 
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paint marvelous post- 
ers which depicted 
the advantages of be- 
longing to the club 
so graphically that 
when hung in the win- 
dow of the House, 
they would draw the 
boys.in like a magnet. 

I understood the handicaps 
under which my people suffered 
because of my sociology and 
economics and psychology. I un- 
derstood perfectly that there was 
no use telling them to be economical and buy 
flour by the barrel, when they never had more 
than the price of a few pounds in hand at one 


time. I soon discovered that because I was ow fo use a ruling 


trained to use my head. I could make my thirty pen. 
dollars a month go much farther than these wom- 
en who had more money than I did, and yet were “poor people.’ 
In fact, everything I did that was at all useful or successful 
had its origin in something I learned at college. It wasn’t neces- 
sarily the study itself, but some unexpected application of it, 
which helped me. And the best part of it was that my college 
training had become so much a part of myself that I did not 
need to search for the application. It came automatically when 
I needed it. 
Sometimes I used to reflect that the women who came to this 


The boys in the class 
thought it a great 
ioke and showed me 







myself. This fitted in 
exactly with my own 
ambitions. 

I found that my miscella- 
neous education was one of 
the things which secured the 
opening for me. The fact 
that I had had artistic train- 
ing, came from a_ literary 
family, had made some small 
reputation as a student of 
economics, and had had first 
hand contact with. people in 
my settlement work—all 
these were reasons for my 
being employed by this firm. 

I was very humble when I 
went there. I was only too 
anxious to please. And I 
promptly forgot my college 
education. I accepted the humble task of unwrapping papers in 
the checking room. This was to introduce me to the business! 
Incidentally the sixteen-year-old boy. a graduate of grammar 
school, who unwrapped papers by my side, earned the same salary 
I did. But still I had been led to believe that a college education 
was a theoretical thing and I had no right to expect more money 
than those without it, until I had proved I was worth more. 
Nobody took into account the fact that I had invested four years 
of my life and several thousand dollars in it. I got exactly the 
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same interest on my investment that the 
sixteen-year-old grammar-school — grad- 
uate got on his. 

But to return to the advertising agency. 
The other college girls were a delightful 
set. The spirit of the agency was won- 
derful. Everybody was young, enthu- 
siastic, ambitious—and working for twelve 
dollars a week. I spent two years in that 
organization before I learned better. 
During that time I got valuable experi- 
ence in minor jobs in the art department, 
the engraving department, the research 
department—experience that any intelli- 
gent college-trained girl could get in three 
months’ time. Oh yes, and I still got 
fifteen dollars a week. Everybody con- 
ceded that I was excellent material. In 
some future time I might earn enough 
to live on. Meanwhile the firm secured 
expert college-trained help in the de- 
partments that couldn’t afford to pay 
more than fifteen dollars a week per job, 
under the guise of giving them training. 


YX/HEN I woke up to this fact I was 
furious. I resigned my job forth- 
with. Lamentations were long and loud. 
They all came and looked sadly at me and 
assured me I was passing up a rainbow 
future with the greatest agency on earth. 
But my mind was made up and I sought 
a- rainbow future elsewhere— where I 
would earn enough to keep me alive till 
the rainbow future should become the 
rainbow present. . 

During those two years my college 
education was actually made to seem like 
a useless thing indeed. I was taught that 
my free and easy acceptance of things 
and people—which I learned in college 
—was “unbusiness-like.” The word “un- 
business-like” haunted me wherever I 
turned. When I spoke the truth—college 
teaches you to speak the truth, remember 
—it was insinuated that I was disloyal 
te the firm without meaning to be. When 
I suggested ideas for advertising cam- 
paigns, they were invariably “over the 
heads” of the multitudes who had not 
been to college. 

I’m putting my feelings down this way 
because they are the feelings of most 
college girls who try to fit their educa- 
tions to business. Their opinions in- 
variably receive respectful treatment— 
but they are never acted upon! After 
awhile you begin to find out that college 
is supposed to have stripped from you 
all practical ideas and left you a theorist 
who had yet to graduate from the “school 
of hard knocks.” 

It didn’t take me long to get another 
job. Advertising fascinated me and I had 
had two years in which to get more set 
than ever in my opinions. I found that 
a college education was always an open 
sesame to getting a job, no matter how 
much of an apparent handicap it be- 
comes after you are in the job. 


My new work was with another agency, 
one which was not nearly so well known 
as the first one. Here I was supposed 
to write copy—sit all day at a desk fill- 
ing up holes in ads. One week of this 
was enough. I took the bull by the 
horns and went in to see the president. 
Presidents of big firms are supposed to 
be unapproachable old bears. It’s not 
true. They are generally extremely nice, 
well-groomed, intelligent Human beings 
who will listen to the troubles of the 
office boy quite’ readily. 

I told him I, didn’t believe in doing 
advertising the way I had been doing it. 

“How is that?” said he. 

“I’ve been taking layouts and filling in 
the copy,” said I, “just any old copy 
made up out of my head.” 

I expected he would be shocked, but 
he wasn’t. But he told me very pointedly 
that I was there to apply all the knowl- 
edge I had ever gathered together in 
college and elsewhere. 

“I know what your trouble is,” said 


he; “you've been told a college educa- 


tion is all theory and bears no relation 
to actual work. You just go back and 
think out all the lessons you ever learned 
at college and see where you can make 
them useful in copy-writing. 

“You know,” he added, as he got out 
of his chair and held open the door for 
me, “I’m a college man myself, and it’s 
— the greatest single asset I could have 

ad.” 

I’ve been with that firm now for many 
years, and I’ve had good cause to re- 
member what he told me. I haven't 
made a phenomenal success by any means. 
But I have climbed steadily upward, each 
year adding to my responsibility and my 
income. I remember once the praise I 
received for work I did on some highly 
technical accounts. It» was during the 
war when most of the men were gone 
and the rest of us had to double up on 
the work. My superior officers pro- 
fessed to be greatly surprised that a wom- 
an could understand these matters. But 
in my secret soul I knew it was because 
I had taken physics and chemistry and 
mathematics and drawing and economics 
and insurance in college. 

Again I was commended highly for 
some research work I had done. Anyone 
could have done it who carried the key 
to the situation in the knowledge of how 
to use a library. I learned that in col- 
lege. Still later the office rang with 
praise because I had draped some mani- 
kins for a fashion show with the silk 
made by one of our advertisers. They 
carried off the honors and many were 
the questions asked me as to how I knew 
enough to do it. I never tried to tell 
them because it was no use. But my 
general art courses at college, Greek sculp- 
ture and history of painting and the like, 
combined with my skill at making cos- 
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tumes for class shows, stood me in good 
stead. 

I even found that I had a general 
knowledge of history and language and 
literature which I used constantly, in 
indirect ways. However, my path was not 
a bed of roses. Nor were all the exec- 
utives in the organization as open-minded 
and unprejudiced as our president. Many 
were the times I was called theoretical, 
feminine, opinionated and the like. And 
many were the times I was considered 
snippy and superior and bookish—all be- 
cause I had gone to college. I dare say 
this criticism was well deserved. But 
the point of the matter is that my faults 
were the faults of my disposition and 
temperament, and could not possibly be 
blamed on my college education. 

Almost the hardest lesson I had to 
learn was to stick to the truth as I saw 
it and stand on my convictions. I never 
was one to fall in line. I had learned 
freedom and independence in college. I 
had learned to have faith in my own 
judgment because / knew I knew some- 
thing at least. Yet the world is made up 
of compromise and barter. And it was 
always difficult for me to express my 
convictions tactfully. I was always be- 
ing lectured because I lacked the right 
“spirit.” And when I went so far as to 
point out that decent encouragement and 
a decent salary should be the first indi- 
cation of that same “spirit” on the part 
of the executives, I was sure to antagonize 
somebody. 

But these things worked themselves 
out, and I found, as does every other 
worker, that somewhere in the world 
there is an exact niche made for him— 
where he will find the prosperity and 
happiness that come from doing worth 
while work in a worth while way. 


OWADAYS when I return to college 
as an “old grad,” and the seniors 
besiege me for advice as to applying 
their education to their work, I have 
only this to say: Whatever level you 
find in life is apt to be the level where 
you can do the most good. And if 
you prepare to be a teacher of Greek, 
and become the manager of a cafeteria 
instead, still your Greek will be useful 
to you in some way. You only learn 
definite things at college. The way to 
use those things you must find out later. 
It is you who must make the point of 
contact between what you know and the 
job. The important first step is to have 
the knowledge—as much of it as you can 
get—and that is the great benefit of a 
general college course. 
After many years in the business world 
I can look back now and see where every 
little thing I learned at college has served 
its mission, has fallen into its place as 
the bits of color fit into a mosaic—to 
make a beautiful and satisfying pattern. 
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opportunity to do just that thing has 
come to you. I say, take it. 

Mr. Monroe is right about your oppor- 
tunity to advance. There are ever so 
many girls in New York who can do the 
work you were doing, and do it just as 
well. Yes, that’s the truth. But there 
in Norden, you will have a chance’ to 
stand out. 

And then, perhaps, you can make col- 
lege in two or three years! Don’t wait 
till you’ve saved the whole amount. Plan 
to borrow some money. And look up 
about scholarships. Ill help you, when 
the time comes. Take a chance. That’s 
always been my motto, and I’ve never 
had occasion to be sorry. Sometimes I’ve 
lost out, but more often things have come 
my way. 

I think you’re lucky, Edna Sheldon. 
Indeed, I do. More next time. 

LovISsE.” 


URING her year in New York, Edna 
had come to rely on Louise’s judg- 
ment. Louise always thought things out 


so carefully, looking at all sides of a case - 


before she made up her mind about it. 
So now her approval of Mr. Monroe’s 
plan brought Edna to a final decision. She 
would stay in Norden and work. Edna 
got her hat and went downtown to Mr. 
Monroe’s store. Up in his office, she came 
straight to the point. 

“T’ve decided to work here, Mr. Mon- 
roe,” she said, “and I think it’s mighty 
nice of you to want me.” Mr. Monroe 
held out his hand and shook Edna’s 
cordially. 

“Good!” he said. “I was hoping for 
this. Now, there’s only one objection I 
have to you. To put it rather plainly, you 
don’t know enough.~ You need more train- 
ing.” 

Edna’s heart sank. Here it was again 
—more training! 

“Oh, I don’t mean you don’t know 
enough to go to work in the store. You 
could go down and sell today, or fill any 
one of half a dozen positions I can think 
of, but I’m looking ahead. I’m seeing 
you as one of our executives. And I’m 
saying you don’t know enough about 
stores!” 

“I—I thought perhaps the experience 
would teach me,” faltered Edna. “And 
I would like to go to college, some time.” 

“Look here,” said Mr. Monroe, and he 
took a pamphlet from his desk. “Read 
this. I have an errand down in the store, 
just now. And while I’m gone, go over 
this carefully. When I come back, I'll 
have a new proposition to offer you for 
your consideration.” 

Edna took the pamphlet. “Retail Re- 
search Bureau” was printed upon the 
cover. She opened the pamphlet to the 
first page. From that moment, she did 
not pause until she had read it straight 
through. Then she turned back to the 
beginning and read it all again. Was it 
really true that in one of our American 
colleges, they were training young people 
for store work? Edna had never heard of 
it, yet that was exactly what was de- 
scribed here. 

The catalogue said that the plan was 
backed by the large department stores in 
the city where the college was located. 
The students spent half their time in 
these stores, the other half studying at 
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the college. The stores benefited because 
the students and the faculty of the 
bureau worked upon the stores’ own 
problems, in consultation with the stores’ 
executives. The students benefited be- 
cause they got actual business experience 
while they were studying. 

Edna remembered all the discussions 
she and the girls at the Hotel Worth had 
had about whether special training helps 
in business. She must write to them and 
tell them about this bureau, where busi- 
ness men were working with a college. 
This was a far bigger thing than the busi- 
ness courses in the New York City high 
school. She was beginning to wonder why 
Mr. Monroe had showed this pamphlet 
to her, when he returned to the office and 
sat down by his desk. 

“Well, Edna,” he said, “what do you 
think of the idea?” 

“Tt’s wonderful, Mr. Monroe!” ex- 
claimed Edna. “I didn’t know that col- 
leges ever gave store work!” 

Mr. Monroe smiled at Edna’s enthusi- 

asm. 
“You're right,” he answered. “It is 
wonderful. Our educators and our busi- 
ness men have been separated too long. 
But we’re waking up. And this bureau is 
one of the most encouraging signs of 
the times.” 

“How did you hear about it?” asked 
Edna. 

“Why, through Ted, my nephew. I’ve 
told you about him, haven’t I? He’s a 
graduate of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration and he’s working here 
with me. He’s as enthusiastic as I am 
about our future in Norden. He heard 
about this bureau and he sent for their 
catalogue. When he read what they are 
doing, he came flying to me. 

“‘*Wouldn’t it be great,’ he said, ‘to 
get one of their graduates to come here 
to our store?’” 

“T agreed with him, and we had quite 
a little correspondence with the bureau. 
In fact, I was making plans to go on and 
interview some of their young women, 
when I had another idea. It seemed to 
me that it would be much better to send 
cne of cur own young women there for 
a year. She would know Norden. And 
she would know our store. Add to this 
point of view the training at the bureau 
and she would come back here able to be 
of real help to us.” 

As Mr. Monroe talked on, Edna felt 
almost breathless. It seemed a long, long 
time since she had come into the office. 
She had been given many new ideas. Mr. 
Monroe’s next words were still more 
startling. 

“And we have chosen you, Edna, to go 
for a year.” 

For a moment, Edna was speechless. 
Then, because the expense of college had 
always loomed large before her, she spoke 
of that first. 

“But, Mr. Monroe,” she gasped, “it will 
cost so much.” 

“Yes, there is the matter of expenses. 
But the store will pay half. And can you 


manage the other half—perhaps five or 
six hundred dollars?” 

Five or six hundred dollars! Where 
would she ever get it? Then, she remem- 
bered Louise’s letter. “Borrow the 
money,” Louise had said. “Take a 
chance.” Edna drew a deep breath and 
her decision was made. 

“Tl have to talk the money part over 
with my father,” she said. “And I'll try 
to borrow it.” 

“That’s what I hoped you'd say,” re- 
joined Mr. Monroe. “But I’ll lend you 
the money, myself. You will be studying 
for our store as well as for yourself, Edna, 
and I can assure you you will find me an 
easy creditor.” 

Edna was overwhelmed. It had come 
upon her so suddenly, this oppertunity 
of which she had dreamed. And the 
whole idea was so very big. 

“Well?” drawled Mr. Monroe, with an 
amused little smile. ‘How do you like my 
plan?” 

Edna started. Why, she hadn’t even 
thanked him! 

“Oh, Mr. Monroe!” she said. “It’s— 
it’s too good to be true. I want to go 
more than anything else. And, some day, 
Ti.” 

“Never mind going on. Your face 
shows me what I wanted to know. As a 
matter of fact, I had this plan in mind 
when I talked with you last Sunday. I 
didn’t tell you about it because I wanted 
you to decide between the New York and 
the Norden positions in and of themselves. 
Your decision to work here showed me 
that you really are interested in our store 
and what we are trying to do.” 

“Can I do the work at the bureau?” 
asked Edna, looking down at the cata- 
logue. “I’ve only had high school, you 
know.” 

“That was one difficulty we met,” ad- 
mitted Mr. Monroe. “They prefer young 
people who are college graduates or who 
have had some college training. But in 
view of your experience and your study- 
ing along business lines, they have con- 
sented to take you as a special student. 
I will write again in the fall, and we'll go 
over the matter with the director of the 
bureau, when you're settled.” 

Almost lovingly, Edna fingered the cata- 
logue of the Retail Research Bureau. 
What an opportunity! 

“Take it home, if you like,” went on 
Mr. Monroe. “And tell your family all 
about it. I have some more plans for you. 
too—for this summer. But you’ve heard 
enough for one day. Besides, Ted, my 
nephew, will be back in a day, and I want 
him here when we begin to discuss de- 
tails.” 


FeDNA never knew how she got home, 
that day. Norden’s stores and Nor- 
den’s streets and Norden’s } ouses simply 
did not enter into the realm of her con- 
sciousness at all. College—specialized 
training—her dream come true. Was it 
real? Was she to have it? Yes, there was 
the catalogue in her hand. And there was 
her mother, waiting for her. Edna opened 
the gate with hands that trembled and 
ran up the steps of the porch. 

(The next installment of this absorbing 
biography of a modern business woman 
will appear in the forthcoming March 
issue of The Green Book Magazine.) 
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There was no way of removing dead cuticle except by 
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have smooth, loveiy nails. Cutex removes the dead cuticle 
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over these personal services under a false 
impression that that is the way in which 
to establish herself in his favor. 

Often the girl employee, especially if 
she lives in the close personal relation 
to her employer that the position of sec- 
retary sometimes requires, gets into the 
way of mentally classifying herself with 
her employer's womenfolk, and there is 
some jealousy and pining in consequence. 
I was entertained for weeks by the com- 
plaint of the secretaries and various as- 
sistants who worked on one of the in- 
vestigations for the Peace Conference. 
Of course their hope was that they might 
get to Paris, and they worked with great 
enthusiasm in consequence. But at the last 
minute, the decree went forth that no 
women were to go to the Conference. This, 
declared the secretaries, was aimed at the 
wives, but it cut out the women who 
had done a good part of the real work. 
“And then,” said one of the disappointed 
ones, “one by one they smuggled the 
wives over.” 

Now, I do not pretend to know the 
rights of the case. I do not know whether 
any of these allegations were really true, 
or whether they were merely based on 
some misunderstanding. But this type of 
fretting is a sign of the vicious kind of 
jealousy which often arises between the 
wives and the secretaries of men in busi- 
ness. A secretary often feels that she 
sacrifices and slaves for a man, and per- 
forms more real services for him than 
his wife, only to find her comfort abso- 
lutely disregarded and herself a mere 
cipher in his mind, whenever the wife 
chooses to flit across the scene. 


IS sort of thing is very common 
among a certain type of refined, con- 
scientious girl who quickly attains to a 
position of confidence with her employer 
and sticks there. It is one of the vicious 
results of the ideal of Mother’s daughter 
transferred to business without adequate 
regeneration. The woman falls into the 
way of serving the man, not the business. 
and feeling that the relations are those 
of the home. Young girls whose thoughts 
are busy with their own future and their 
own friends, and older women who have 
developed a sufficiently rich personal life 
of their own, are not subject to such a 
morbid and undignified attitude of mind. 
Carried to its logical conclusions, the 
ideal of Mother's daughter in business, 
finding a position of minor usefulness in 
an office till she can procure a husband, 
tends to cevelop this kind of psychology 
among those who miss the husbands and 
are prevented by their sex from reaching 
the place and power which are within the 
reach of men. Women so defrauded, and 
without an adequate impulse to personal 
achievement, tend to become a type which 
I have denominated “The Maiden 
Aunt of Business,” and which is 


Mother’s Daughter 


in Business 
(Continued from page 57) 


case. Often she is encouraged to enter 
a business through stenography. There 
is a widespread impression, fostered by 
employment .agencies, that stenography 
is a stepping-stone to something else. 
Now, stenography has many advan- 
tages, but this is not one of them. 
It insures a girl against starvation, since, 
whatever happens. a good stenographer 
seldom needs to be out of a job. It 
enables her to go where she pleases in 
the world and be sure of modest self- 
support. In rare cases it may be an 
opening wedge into a business whose doors 
are otherwise absolutely closed to women. 
But, in general, stenogrephy, more than 
anything else, fixes on the girl the dis- 
abilities of Mother's daughter. Though 
there are plenty of examples of girls who 
have risen through stenography to other 
positions, these very women are warning 
girls against it. They are saying: “If 
you wish to be a copy-writer in an ad- 
vertising agency. see that vou somehow 
start directly in the copy-department. If 
you wish to be an editor, start in direct 
apprenticeship to that job.” While there 
was a time when stenography was almost 
the only means of acquiring a start in 
business. there are plenty of calls now 
for girl assistants in more flexible posi- 
tions. The girl who does not begin her 
chosen career with stenography may have 
a harder time getting a foothold, but she 
has less temptation within and without 
to settle down to a routine of house- 
keeping. Often. in order to get her place. 
she has to have some special advan- 
tages of education or personality at the 
outset. Often her position in the firm 
is better, because she is not included in 
the general class of stenographers and 
dealt with on a kind of wholesale prin- 
ciple. Whatever her ultimate purpose, 
the girl with stenography justifies her 
position in a firm if she turns out good 
copy. A girl who is taken in as appren- 
tice without it often has to justify Aer 
existence by learning immediately some- 
thing which has a direct relation to her 
purpose. 

If a girl decides to enter business 
without stenography, it may nevertheless 
be many years before she is quite free 
from the temptation to play Mother's 
daughter. I know of a girl of experience 
who entered the editorial office of a mov- 
ing-picture corporation as an editor on 
the same plane with several men editors. 
The first day one of her colleagues hap- 
pened past and remarked pleasantly. “TI 


wonder if you would mind pasting these 
notices of pictures into my scrapbook, 
Miss S————”’ (the office secretary: “jg 
busy.” He would never have made such 
a request of a masculine colleague. Even 
when men and women enter a depart ment 
on exactly the same basis of salary and 
responsibility. the men stick to their rea) 
tasks and get ahead in them, anc the 
girl, by common consent of the men and 
her own psychology, attaches all the odd 
jobs. 

Women members of a law-firm are 
likely to be as much secretaries as any- 
thing else. Women on college faculties 
are notorious for their disposition to scrve 
on freshman committees, and oversee ex- 
aminations, while the men colleagues, jiav- 
ing safely shoved these mechanical jobs 
on the shoulders of the nearest daughter 
of Eve, sit secure in their studies and 
write papers showing that women du less 
“original scholarly work” than men. In 
most cases of this sort it is the woman's 
fault. She grows gray in these small 
mechanical services; she feels like a 
martyr in doing them, and wouldn't give 
up her crown of martyrdom for the world; 
and when a young girl comes along. she 
does her best to lead her in the same 
barren path. 

The temptations, sins and disabilitic- of 
Mother's daughter in business might be 
multiplied ad infinitum. Every gir! in 
any form of employment will recognize 
the type and supply the illustrations. 
The question is: “What shall be done 
about it?) The remedy lies with Mother's 
daughter herself. Though the employer 
is often greatly and gravely at fault. he 
usually doesn’t know any better. Behind 
him may stand some woman—mother, 
wife or sweetheart—who is the type to 
which, all unconsciously, he expects other 
women to conform. The girl in business 
is establishing a new tvpe—a type so new 
that many men are not yet really ac- 
quainted with her, but one so superior 
in many respects to those who are still 
her rivals, that men, employers and 
others, will, in mere self-interest, appre- 
ciate her to the full as soon as they 
really understand her and know what to 
expect of her. The girl who s! ould suc- 
ceed is not like some of these amateurish 
maidens who now fill college employment 
bureaus and who think that by loudly 
proclaiming their superiority to mere 
routine, and demanding “executive posi- 
tions” at large salaries without real train- 
ing, that they can thereby prove their 
worth in the world. 

Though they probably do get further 
than the mere routine worker, there is 
lack of real integrity in this method. 
The ideal business girl succeeds in escap- 
ing the disabilities and impositions of 
Mother's daughter by positive rather than 
negative methods. She is so 
enthusiastically interested in the 





worthy of a separate discussion 
as an example and warning to 
Mother’s daughter. 

If tae secretary, or other 
woman whose work consists in 
skillfully playing second to an- 
other, has a hard time with the 
inheritance of Mother’s daughter, 
the girl who is trying to attain 
to a position of personal leader- 
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Read it, and you’l! look for her stories thereafter. 


real tasks of her job that she has 
no time to attach any others, and 
is always furnished with a grace- 
ful excuse. She is willing to do, 
any amount of grubbing where 
she sees a worthy end before her. 
and she makes every effort count 
toward its attainment. She builds 
up for herself a personal and 
social life so rich that she has no 
temptation to import into busi- 








ship on her own is in a worse 
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ness sentiments and personal attitudes 
which have no place there. She sees no 
more reason why she should wear her 
mother’s virtues and ideals than she 
should wear her mother’s clothes. And 
as she steps out of her old home into the 
world, she does so without regrets, for 
somewhere, in the distance, she sees a 
new home, opening directly upon the 
highway of her public endeavor, and in 
its way no less beautiful than the old. 
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in thought from mountain peak to moun- 
tain peak? What was Canada’s future? 
Here was a melting-pot—an area the size 
of Texas and Missouri, supporting Amer- 
icans in the preponderance, with some 
Austrians, Russians, Canadians and a few, 
a very few, English, The war has 
wakened Canada suddenly to an acute 
national consciousness. She is older than 
the United States in point of history, 
and has only eight million people com- 
pared to the United States’ one hundred 
and five millions. Why? Her returned 
men are asking that question and will 
not be gainsayed. What sustains the 
British Empire? All the world knows 
today that the era of sea-power has 
passed forever in history. Airplane and 
submarine remain the undefeated instru- 
ments of war. The dreadnought is a 
beautiful bubble to be pricked by either 
aircraft or submersible. We are enter- 
ing on another great world era—land- 
power. Admiral Mahan’s book must be 
rewritten, for the submarine and airplane 
remain undefeated. What will land-power 
entail in world history—an unlimited sup- 
ply of food, an unlimited supply of fuel 
for airplane and submarine flotillas. 


WE were leaving the golden wheat- 
fields far behind us on the south. 
As we came to the junction of the Peace 
and the Smoky, we could see the oil- 
derricks where this same rich land 
ptomises to pour out not only food for 
an empire but fuel for the defense of the 
empire. 

If one sees. farthest when highest up. 
we were now climbing to get above the 
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| Man is passing. 


A Man Tells It 


He is a man who once thought | 
differently from what he thinks [| 
today. He and his wife both 
maintain a home yet both work. | 
He tells all about it in the forth: } 
coming issue of 
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My High 
Adventure 


(Continued from page 10) 


thick cloud-banks lying between the high 
mountain shores of the Peace. If one 
sees clearest highest up, what did all this 
change from sea-power to land-power 
imply to Canada? Below was an empire 
of fuel and food. Below were American 
settlers, Russians, Austrians, Canadians, 
a few, a very few, English. If England 
pours in English colonists, not in thou- 
sands, but millions, undoubtedly the 
change from sea-power to land-power im- 
plies the future Great Britain in Canada, 
not a little island fenced from land ene- 
mies in Europe by a line of submarines 
and airplanes, but a Great Britain like 
the United States, north of the boundary; 
but if England does not pour in English 
colonists, if the Americans increase and 
the Austrians increase and the Russians 
increase, and the Canadians succeed in 
nationalizing them all... . . The captain 
touched my shoulder from behind. The 
sun was coming up over the snowy moun- 
tain-peaks like the sunrise of a new nation. 
The clouds were racing below us. We 
were dropping in careful glides to land. 
I leaned over and photographed the 
clouds at each level till we were swirling 
through them. 

Here was the only danger-spot in the 


flight. On each side were rough. steep 
hills. We were in the clouds above the 
water. If the careful pilot had mis- 


calculated there and “landed” us in the 
water, we would have gone down like 
a stone and stayed down till the spring 
floods covered over a sunken engine. But 
we took our glides in easy spirals. When 
high above the milky folds of clouds we 
could see through them as a wom.an sees 
through her veil: but now they lay below 
us in billows of shining white silk. We 
no longer saw the mountains lining the 
river, nor the hilltops coming up through 
the oceans of clouds in islands. Wisps 
of clouds went racing past us in ragged 
whorls. Then you had a sensation of 
the clouds passing you in streaks of torn, 
ragged gauze through which vou caught 
glimpses of shining water below and 
islands where the Smoky joins the Peace. 
and of people running out of little roofed 
houses and looking up. 

Once, where the sunrise struck aslant 
just level was the shadow of a hawk on 
the clouds, and in iridescent gieams were 
rainbows in the mist. gone like the vision 
of a dream. Then we were circling very 
slowly -just above the river and went 
bounding over a shingly beach not much 
wider than a war-vessel’s deck. and cer- 
tainly not so long. I got my bags out. 
then the big belt unstrapped from around 
my waist. and slipped my big motor-coat 
off before I could unlimber. and climb 
from the cockpit of the fuselage. 

My limbs were not stiff: for I had had 
stretching room in front towards the en- 
gine; but my ears hummed as if the drum 
had snapped. and the Captain’s voice 
sounded like a faint echo. If I had had 
a fur collar strapped across my ears, I 


think this could have been avoided. 


ihe 
deafness wore off in a couple of hours, 
Apart from that, I had been as comtort- 
able as sitting at home in front of my 
own fireplace—and the two seater train- 
ing-plane is notoriously not the most 
comfortable traveler. 


HE North Peace River country rs) -es 

cereals, but it is essentially the gicat 
cattle country. I never saw such caiile 
The vetches and wild grasses are belly 
deep,.and the cattle sleek and shiny. 
The North Peace is also the jumping-off 
place for the northern fur-trade—and {or 
the last stand of the whisky bootleyer 
and the dope fiends and the backwas!. of 
indecency before decency. It is i: a 
transition stage that will not last; ond 
it is well for the North Peace to et 
that it does not last. On the train on 
which I came out were a man from 
California with money to invest, a group 
of Eastern bankers with money to invest, 
and a scout for a European banking- 
house. The track bed had to be neyo- 
tiated at about three miles an hour over 
a bad section of muskeg. 

As we ground slowly over this rocking 
section of gumbo wash and bog. six 
whisky bootleggers took possession of the 
car. A gentleman from the Holy Land 
was called a name by a gentleman of 
thick lips and thick thighs and very. very 
thick voice and very unclean brogue. I 
judge the other four men—who were very 
young and very green indeed. or they 
would not have allowed themselves to 
be corrupted by a pair of unclean miduie- 
aged toughs—sat on the gentleman of 
the loud thick brogue and took his gun 
away from him: for his protests were 
the choicest streams of a cesspool un- 
diluted that could defile the ears of a 
car. The reaction on the prospective 
investors doesn't need telling. 

Many places have to go through a 
typhoid-fever stage before they put in a 
good sewerage system. The North Peace 
hasn't put in its moral sewerage system 
yet, and is apt to drag some good materia! 
in its slime before it does so. For in- 
stance, next day when a provincial con- 
stable who was on board tried to make 
a sham investigation of the bootleggers. 
whose names he had in his notebook 
they hid themselves and their baggage 
in the stateroom of a local fur-manager 
—whose door the six were about to kick 
in the night before. 

In fact, not a little of the present 
demoralization is due to the transition 
stage of the fur-trade. High prices lured 
gamblers and bootleggers in last year as 
buvers. Whisky plaved a part unknown 
since the old struggles of a hundred years 
ago—doped whisky. at that: and the In- 
dian retaliated by destroving the caches 
of the white blackguards who debauched 
his family. It is a nasty and unclean 
situation. The fall in prices has driven 
out ‘the bootlegging gamblers in furs. It 
is up to the Canadian Indian Department 
to drive out the dregs of this unclean 
GOUEY. 2:5. - 

I could not but compare the trip by 
airplane through the pure, washed morn- 
ing air at ninety-five miles an hour to the 
grinding along at three miles an hour on 
a train in the company of these «1x 
drunkards. 
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That Smart W om- 


an at Cross’ 
(Continued from page 77) . 


became head of the department, then a 
buver, then the European buyer. That 
is her strict title, though we have the 
famous wit’s word that she “is nearly 
omnipotent.” Her rise to that covetable 
state, he says, was almost imperceptible 
Even she seemed hardly to realize it. 

“The great foe to a business woman's 
success is indifference.’ Mr. Murphy 
affirmed. “That is quickly shown by the 
wandering eyes, the careless manner, the 
inefficient work, and, ultimately, in the 
lost job. 

“The desire to marry is the root of it. 
rhe girl who is wondering how she can 
make Jim propose lends an_ inattentive 
car to a customer's wants. Women are 
in love with the state of matrimony. It 
signifies to them a man must be found 
to give them a home. Men hate matri- 
mony, but they fall for some woman. 
Miss Schwing never wanted to marry. 
And her interes? i in the business constant- 
lv increases.” 


ISS SCHWING said: 

idea how hard it is to talk about my- 
self. But the secret of any success in the 
selling line is what I say to the little girls 
who come her to begin as stock girls. I 
don't. keep them out in front of the 
counter when thev are not busy, as once 
was done. I put them back of the 
counter. I say to them: ‘Stand next to 
the best saleswoman you know. Listen 
while she talks to a customer. Watch 
her while she makes sales. Find some- 
thing to do all the time.’ To the sales- 
women I say: ‘Most sales are made by 
suggestion. A woman comes to buy a 
gift for some one. She hasn’t made up 
her mind. She can’t be expected to know 
what she wants, for she doesn’t know 
what the new things are in the market. 
Suggest, suggest, suggest until you find 
something that pleases her. Put yourself 
in the customer's place.’ I even tell them 
to come from behind the counter when 
they are not busy and pretend they are 
a customer and go to a counter in the 
apparent frame of mind of the customer— 
“IT want to buy a gift for a friend. I 
don't know exactly what to get.” Watch 
how a skillful salesman or saleswoman 
makes the sale to you. Do it as sport, 
but you will learn a great deal.’” 

I asked “that smart woman at Cross’ ” 
whether her interest never flagged. 
“When the fundamentals have been 
learned ‘and friends tell you you have 
reached the top-notch and have nething 
more to learn?” I pressed. 

“But there are constant changes in 
tastes and conditions. New articles are 
being manufactured. Ideas are being 
realized in the form of new wares. One 
must study these. If one talks of what 
was sold and how things were done twenty 
years ago, she is surely making a fatal 
mistake. 

“T love my work. I am always inter- 
ested in it. I am always finding some- 
thing to do in it. That’s every bit I 
know about myself.” 


“You've no 
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“Nonsense, my dear kid. Time the rest 
of that timber came down. I’m re- 
planting, you know, with larch. Can't 
have your cake Monse, and eat it, 
can’t carry out the plan without ready 
money as we go along,” pronounces my 
twin as we come into sight of the old 
place, pearl-gray against black guardian 
yews, wearing its red girdle of roses on 
the veranda. 

We don’t put up at our house this time. 
Jim’s friends have it again this summer. 
In their garage we leave the car. The 
baggage will come up later by the pro- 
vision-cart. My Pilot carries his cherub, 
placid and unwinking. It’s a twenty- 
minute climb up the steep slope behind 
the house where once those trees stood— 
gone, now, to make possible our. plan. 


THER beauties of the hill have re- 

mained. There’s still the little shock 
of pleasure that one feels as one comes at 
last to the top of the path and finds that 
wide, flat lap of tableland set under the 
breast and the broad shoulders of farther 
hills. There’s the wind-thickened copse 
of evergreens about the stone fishing- 
house: blue wood-smoke curls up from 
its chimney now. One still gives an 
“Ah!” to catch, far away down in the 
mauve -distance to the right, the first 
silver shimmer of the sea. To the left 
lies our lake, so smoothly agleam in the 
evening light that the islands with their 
reflections make perfect green rounds on 
those primrose shimmering depths. 

Suddenly, round one of the Islands, 
skims into view an American ‘war- 
canoe,” scarlet-painted, the double of 
those canoes on the Connecticut River so 
far away. The girl who is paddling wears 
the red and russet outfit of our loved 
Comrade Camp. The girl with her wears 
scarlet and green, the uniform of this new 
summer camp that the J. M. Vaughans 
and the Stephen Gabriel Morrises have 
started on American lines here on this 
Welsh upland that is my brother’s. 

Jim had been extraordinary about it. 
My Pilot says that I can’t realize how 
wonderfully my brother has managed, and 
goes on managing. 

He also says nobody in America could 
see what it’s meant. I suppose they do 
have, even in America, difficulties when 
starting their camps? Here, in this old, 
old country of ours, the difficulties are 
erormous. Everything, from a bit of land 
you can stand on to an invisible right 
you can’t see, belongs to some immovable 
person, his heirs, his administrators and 
assigns. “If you want to get the least 
thing done,” as my Pilot says, “you 
have to make a national question of it— 
coax the Lion, wheedle the Unicorn, give 
the glad eye to the whole House of Com- 
mons and make adoring love to the House 
of Lords. And then you're lucky if you 
get it.” 

(This, of course, was what Jim was 
trying to explain to Georgia when I found 
them talking politics!) 

Thank goodness the land at least is 
Jim’s, so he’s been spared that bit of it. 
But not the endless other arrangements— 
commissariat, transport, correspondence, 
interviews, account-keeping, auditing, the 
setting up of the camp itself! Georgia of 
course is an immense help to him in all 
this—not that he needs any pity for his 





Sweet Stranger 


(Continued from page 52) 


business; he loves it, as men in their 
hearts love the organizing of domestic 
detail. It’s men, anyhow, soldier men, 
who are the born housewives of earth. 

And my Slim Pilot—airplane-factory 
owner and successful song writer at other 
times—is further Jim’s manager, quarter- 
master, man on the spot. It was he who 
brings the water where it’s wanted, de- 
signed the drainage, built the shed that at 
present serves as stable for our four 
ponies, made the bathing stage, aligned 
our tents, and a thousand other things. 
My Pilot’s is a full-time job for this 
couple of months in the year. Jim’s, as 
I say, goes on all the time. In a season 
or two he will have turned the enterprise 
into a small personal syndicate. 

Money, if it comes, will be only quite 
a small part of the glorious fun of the 
venture. Think, too, of the glorious use 
of it! Think of English girls, living for 
their holidays the full and outdoor life 
of companionship now a matter of course 
to so many of their Yankee cousins! 

We—Jim, Georgia, the Pilot and I— 
often see this small start of a camp of 
ours as but the germ of a movement huge 
as that of the Boy Scouts. We see camps 
of the kind over all Wales, in Scotland, on 
Dartmoor—everywhere there’s space, 
wonderful air, mountain land and above 
all, water. 

We have the country. We have the 
girls. We have the Anglo-Celtic love of 
the open and of nature. 

Why haven’t we had all this sort of 
thing, long since, as a national institution. 


TT girl in scarlet and brown (a camp 
friend of Georgia’s) hails us across 
the lake; her companion calls out: ‘Oh, 
and there’s Mrs. Morris’s darling baby! 
Sadie, put us ashore to see them.” This 
other girl hails from a stuffy London 
office—a soldier’s daughter, father and 
both brothers killed, mother and self 
working, not a penny in the family. Typ- 
ical of plenty of our post-war families! 
Ethel pays for her keep here by shepherd- 
ing the youngest Campites, and she is 
perhaps the merriest spirit we have here. 

They came ashore, Sadie and her Eng- 
lish chum; presently they join us, as after 
change of raiment and a meal we all 
troop into the living-room of the fishing 
cottage that is so far our only version of 
the roomy delights of the Lake House or 
Three Gables. : 

No polished floor here, as yet, where 
the children may dance to the phonograph. 
But the big fire of boughs and brushwood 
we have, and the clear glimpses of sky 
and water through the windows, and the 
decorations of bracken and autumn foli- 
age and stag’s-horn moss. Music, too, 
for there’s an old cottage piano at one end 
of the room, and isn’t there Bill’s banjo? 
Bill? Yes, the Aquatic Brothers have 
been on this side all this summer, adding 
experience of London University to their 
knowledge of the big American medical 
schools. What more natural than that we 
should beg “Billercoke” to carry on, for 
six weeks in Sweet Stranger Camp, their 
good work of Vermont? 








And now Bill, cross-legged on the floo: 
and leaning against his brother’s knees 
plucks at the strings and lets out boomin, 
snatches of his baritone while the girls 
the dozen Britishers and the three Ameri 
cans, cluster about him, clamor for trie:! 
favorites. 

I watched them, the English, the Ameri 
cans! 

What good friends they were! Wha: 
stacks of jolly and amusing things each 
could learn from the other! I think, 
you know, that we British take it rather 
for granted that we’ve very little left to 
learn. We consider we are up to date 
when we restore Stonehenge. But what 
of our cousins’ newer magic circles— 
their camps and comradeships? 

“Bill! Let’s have ‘Sweet Stranger!’ 
Make Mr. Morris play the piano.” 

“Half a second,” interposes Jim. “Wai: 
while I throw this branch on the fire— 

He leans forward to throw the branch, 
and as he does so, that shaggy sleeve ot 
his Norfolk pulls up. On what does the 
fire-light shine? Something so like that 
which the lightning-flash showed. us, now 
just a year ago. The gleam of green 
jade worn close, close to that which 
loved it. 4 

Georgia’s charm—the little old original 
green god—is fastened to the chain on his 
wrist that once held his identification 
disk. I hadn’t seen it there; I suppose 
that’s where my twin had kert it all the 
while—always will keep it. 

With a smile my eyes meet the deep, 
sweet eyes of my sister Georgia. She 
draws nearer to me where I sit. Tried 
affection seems to breathe from her, meet- 
ing an affection as great, a sympathy so 
deep between us that I thankfully admit 
that some relations-in-law can be also 
relations-in-love. 

“Monse!”’ she murmurs, under cover of 
the music, for my young husband is now 
at the piano, playing that tune which must 
surely by now be shockingly hackneyed 
for everyone but the woman to whom it’s 
written. “Monse! I have something I 
want to tell you—” 

Instantly I guess. I make a swift 
little catch at her hand under the baby’s 
shawl. “Georgia? Is it? Is the cherub 
going to have a cousin? I knew it.” 

They are all singing now, and she has 
not to whisper as she says: “This is the 
most beautiful thing that has ever hap- 
pened to me.” 


M* answer mixes up, as a woman does 
(and rightly) mix up upon this point 
the ideal and the practical. 

“Then at last we shall see him, that 
little, clamoring, unknown Force that 
sent Jim tearing over to the States; that 
struggled and strove to get you to 
recognize him.... . ” Another Sweet 
Stranger! Oh, my dear, how handy, that 
will be, able to wear all the cherub’s little 
outgrown things! I hope he’ll have your 
eyes, Georgia. Are you feeling just extra- 
fit, dear? So you ought. It’s idiotic, the 
way they describe the heroine in these 
love stories as so abounding with magnif- 
icent health and vitality and lissomness 
and a good figure until it comes to the 
part where she has a baby—and then it’s 
supposed to be ‘the gates of death’ and 
‘the horrible struggle, for her, and the 
most ghastly pathological case;’ Georgia, 
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i's not like that.” I assured her. “If you 
are really the girl they describe, having 
« baby is just part of your health and 
hercinishness. I know. When you've got 
through it, it’s so lovely,” I muttered to 
her swiftly, turning my glance from that 
adored bundle in my lap to the adorable 
-lim figure at the piano 

Here we all sit. comrades in colored 
(Camp uniforms—red-and-green or scarlet- 


and-brown, Cousin America or Cousin 
Britannia—each has become a part of the 
other’s youth. And that memory never 
dies. 

What happened in love to Georgia and | 
Jim, has happened in friendship among | 
these young growing creatures of two. 
great nations. Sweet Strangers, once— | 
but now what sweet familiars! 

THE END 


Youth ‘Inumphant 


(Continued from page 16) 


*H-m!" chuckled Mr. Van Leer. “Not 
« bad fault. Abroad, I puzzled a whole 
veneration of trained prevaricators by the 
simple expedient of telling the truth. 
i'atsy has learned the secret of success.” 

“But I’m sure she doesn't know it,” 
gasped Deborah. 

The subject of these remarks listened 
attentively. the long words of David Van 
Leer puzzling her; and at last she sought 
refuge in a glance toward Sydney, who 
winked at her expressively. As no one 
had seemed to take any notice of her 
ruffles, her awkwardness fell away from 
her, and she winked at Sydney in return. 

“Cousin David is very anxious to help 
you, Patsy,” said Melinda, with an appeal- 
ing glance at the great man. ‘Would you 
mind telling him something about your 
life in Kelly's Mews—what you told 
Svdney.” she added. 

Patsy glanced at Sydney again, ana 
Sydney nodded encouragingly. She looked 
from one face to another, hesitating; 
David Van Leer leaned forward. 

“Tell us. my dear,” he said gently. 

Patsy regarded him in another moment 
of doubt. And then, gravely: ‘“Y aint 
goin’ tell no cop?” she asked. 

“No, child.” 

Her final scrutiny of the much-admired 
mustache seemed to satisfy her, and en- 
couraged by kindly questions, she told, 
beginning with the newspaper wagons, 
of Spider Corrigan, Izzy and Tony, and 
ending with Ma and the tragic events 
that had led to the accident. David Van 
Leer listened, questioning shrewdly as to 
details and names, growing more inter- 
ested and more and more grave at the 
story of Patsy's home life. There was 
truth in her eyes, and he believed her. 

“She wasn’t my ma.” Patsy concluded 
calmly. ‘She wanted my tree dollars. 
Dat’s why I quit. An’ I aint a-goin’ 
back. No sir, I aint.” 

“Perhaps you wont have to. Patsy,” 
said the old man gravely. “You heard 
this Mrs. Quigg say she wasnt your 
mother?”- 

“Yeh. She knew, too. 
Mr. Van Leer.” 

“And vou didn’t hear who your mother 
really was?” 

Patsy shook her head. 

“Or how you happened to get to 
Kelly's Mews?” 

“Naw. I guess somebody jus’ dropped 
me.” 

“I see,” said Van Leer. “But why did 
Mrs. Slavin keep you all these years?” 

Patsy's jaw dropped as though the 
ae a had, for the first time, entered her 
mind. 


She's awright, 


‘her head gently. 


“Search me!” she said. “I guess I was | 
a good ting. But 1 aint no more. Not} 
fer her, I aint.” 
“Patsy,” insisted her questioner soberly, | 
“try to think. Don't you remember any- | 
thing else—before Kelly's Mews?” 
“Naw. Nawthin—‘cept dreams.” 
“Dreams?” 
“Yeh. But I aint goin’ ter talk no | 
more,” she muttered in a low tone, her | 
face grave. | 
“But it may be very important, Patsy,” | 
broke in Deborah. “It may help us to find | 
out who you really are.” 
Patsy stared at her a moment, and then | 
her blue eyes softened. But she shook | 
“I aint tellin’ yer no| 
more, please,” she finished appealingly. | 


ND so they aesisted, though the | 

maiden sisters were on tiptoe with | 
interest and curiosity. It was also to be | 
observed that the» attitude of Cousin | 
David Van Leer toward the child had! 
changed. From rather a cynical amuse- 
ment at her first sallies, he found himself | 
at last admitting a real interest in Patsy's | 
personality, and understood the motives | 
that had actuated the tender hearts of his | 
spinster cousins. Still—he had his re-,| 
sponsibility. He couldn't let the emotions | 
of these women play hob_with reason. 

“Where were you going, child, when | 
you ran away?” he asked again. 

Patsy's face grew sober. 

“I dunno—far, somewhere. I was fed 
up with Ma. I kin get a job when my 
leg gets—” 

She broke off ruefully as she looked 
down and saw her skirts. And then. “I 
could of, if—” 

She hesitated again. 

“If what, my dear?” asked Van Leer. 

“If I—if I had me—” 

“Patsy, please!” begged Deborah. 

“Pants,” said Patsy firmly. “Boys kin 
make money doin’ odd jobs aroun’ places; 
but a goil—what in ‘ell, kin a goil do?” 

David Van Leer stared at her a moment 
and then leaned back in his chair, first 
chuckling and then laughing so that his 
glasses fell from his nose. 

“Patsy!” said Melinda reproachfully. 

“It aint not’in’ to laugh at,” said the 
child excitedly. ‘Say! Kin you see me 
in this skoit rustlin’ fer a livin’? Swell 


| Ben 
Engi: 





chancet I'd have! Dat’s why when me 


leg sparks up again. I got to have me—” | 
“We don’t intend that you shall go tol§ 
work again, Patsy.” put in Deborah de-|4 


cisively. 
“we: 
again.” 


Patsy looked from one to the other in| LAddress. 


dear,” echoed her sister, “einnks 
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amazement. They had both spoken to her 
of making her well, of saving her from 
the troubles from which she had been 
fleeing, and hinted at helping her in the 
future. For all of these gifts Patsy had 
been thankful; but the thought that any- 
one who wasn’t rich could be permitted to 
live without working had never for 
a moment occurred to her. So the mean- 
ing that the Godfrey sisters now sought 
definitely to convey was beyond her 
comprehension. 

“You mean dat I—dat you're a-goin’ 
ter—” She* paused for want of a 
phrase. 

“That you're going to live here with 
us, dear,” said Deborah, “if Cousin David 
can manage it.” 

“Yer mean—” asked Patsy incredulous- 
ly, “alla time?” 

“Until you get tired of us,” replied 
Deborah; and Melinda nodded confirma- 
tion, both of them smiling the newly 
born maternal smile. 

“Tired of yer!” Patsy straightened in 
her chair, glancing from one to the other. 
“Oh, Miss Godfreys, I aint never a-goin’ 
ter be tired—” 

They rustled joyfully to her side, each 
taking a hand. 

“We're so glad,’ they whispered in 
chorus. 

“Say—d’yer mean it?” 


OUSIN DAVID regarded the pretty 
tableau, his brows frowning, his lips 
smiling. And after a moment of silence: 
“I’m sure, my dear cousins,” he said 
with cynical amusement, “that having 
decided the matter, you can have no pos- 
sible need of my advice.” 

“But we do, Cousin David,” put in 
Melinda. “We may have decided that 
we want her. But we wanted you to 
decide how we are to keep her.” 

David Van Leer knocked off the ash of 
his cigar and shrugged expressively. 

“Possession is nine points of the law.” 

“But the other tenth, Cousin David? 
We want fo be absolutely sure—” 

Melinda Godfrey paused, her sentence 
unfinished, and all of them turned, listen- 
ing, toward the door into the hallway, 
whence came the sound of voices, the 
even accents of Joyce the butler, and 
the louder, more strident tones of a 
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woman. But the effect of the interruption 
of the quiet domestic scene was in no 
one more apparent than Patsy, who had 
started up, one foot on the floor, her face 
pale, her eyes dark with terror. She made 
a frantic effort to break away from the 
restraining hands. 

“Ma!” she muttered. 

“The Slavin woman!” gasped Deborah. 

“Sh! Don’t be frightened, child,” 
whispered Melinda. 

“I got ter go. I got ter—” 

David Van Leer had risen and faced 
the door, when Joyce appeared. 

“A woman named Slavin, Miss Godfrey. 
Says she has come for her child.” 

“Tell her that we—we—” 

“One moment, Joyce. —If you please, 


Melinda.” And then to the butler: “Show 
her in.” 
Patsy was trembling violently, but 


David Van Leer had advanced and his 
mustache reassured her—also the touch of 
Sydney’s hand on her shoulder. 

The woman stood at the door, full of 
gin and self-confidence. She was dressed 
in the assorted garments which did duty 
for her Sunday best, and her hat, broad 
of brim and high of crown, disported the 
three feathers of service at drunken 
angles. Her unlovely face was discolored 
with the evidences of dissipation, as she 
gazed at the elegant figure of David Van 
Leer, somewhat discomfited for a 
moment by the suave smile and attitude 
of polite consideration. 


“I’m Mrs. Della Slavin,” she said 
thickly. 
“Ah, Mrs. Slavin. Of course. Very 


glad indeed. Wont you come in? I am 
David Van Leer. Miss Godfrey, Miss 
Deborah Godfrey, Mr. Sydney Tyler, and 
Patsy—of course, you know. Wont you 
sit down?” 

Mrs. Slavin’s gaze passed from one to 
the other with a parody of a smile and 
then broke into a leer at the sight of 
Patsy in the party frock. She took one 
uncertain step in the direction of the 
child, saw Patsy turn to Sydney who 
moved a pace in front of her. The 
woman hesitated at the sound of David 
Van Leer’s deep voice. 

“Do sit down, Mrs. Slavin,” he said, 
indicating a chair on the opposite side 
of the room. If there was invitation in 
his voice, there was also a quiet note of 
command, and with a shrug she obeyed, 
composing herself with a shuffling of feet, 
a motion of shoulders, a patting of skirts, 
while she resumed her stolid gaze at the 
room and its occupants. The maiden 
sisters, their delicate nostrils sniffing the 
air, sank elegantly into their appointed 
places, armed against their trepidation 
by the figure of David Van Leer, who 
quite calmly had seated himself near the 
intruder and was now examining her 
minutely through his eyeglasses. 

“Well,” he said politely, “will you kind- 
ly tell us the motive for this visit?” 

“Aint it plain enough? I heard from de 
police where me Patsy was. I’ve come 
ter take her home.” 

“T aint a-goin’,” cried Patsy shrilly. 

They hushed her with difficulty while 
Della Slavin glowered. 

“One moment,” said Van Leer coolly. 
“The notice of Patsy’s whereabouts was 
sent by Dr. Paxton to Metropolitan Police 
Headquarters in order to discover if pos- 






sible the whereabouts of the father and 
mother of the child. The information 
was brought to you. Am I correct?” 

“Ye are.” 

“Isn't it the fact that the child was 
known to be living in your house, whic!) 
brought the information to your door?” 

“Av course. She’s my kid,” said the 
woman. 

“By that you mean you were the guari!- 
ian of the child?” 

“No. She’s my kid. I’m her mother.” 
She uttered the lie with an air of brazen 


impudence. 

“H-m!” said Van Leer, eying hier 
shrewdly. “So you’re her mother.” 

“F am.” 


Van Leer shook his head slowly. 

“T’m sorry to say that we have evidence 
to the contrary.” 

He saw the woman start, and the purpic 
blotches on her face turned suddenly 
scarlet. “She told ye. Patsy told ye.” 
And she laughed unpleasantly. ‘“Ye’ll not 
believe what she says. Evidence!” she 
sniffed. “It'll take some provin’—” 

“Exactly—some proving. Perhaps it 
may not be so difficult, after all. A 
reasonable doubt seems to exist as to her 
parentage.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” gasped the woman. 

“Quietly, if you please. We are in- 
formed by credible witnesses that this 
child was brought to Kelly’s Mews after 
you had been living there for some time.” 

“That’s a lie—” 

“T pray you to compose yourself, Mrs. 
Slavin. If you are the child’s mother, 
the facts can doubtless be easily proved. 
For the present Patsy is in no condition 
to go back to work. She is being well 
cared for here.” 

“Yeh. I see she is,” she sneered. “An’ 
I can see plain enough dat what ye’re 
tryin’ to do is to wean her away from her 
own flesh and blood. An’ I'll have de law 
on ye!” 


ELLA SLAVIN had risen, her 

feathers quivering, glaring from one 
to the other—at the tall old man who 
frightened her with calmness; at Sydney, 
who stood at Patsy’s side; at Joyce, who 
had remained near the door. 

David Van Leer remained seated, 
studying her shrewdly. He remembered 
something of his law, and he knew that 
the position that he had been asked to 
take might not be altogether sound. But 
the terror-stricken eyes of the child in- 
trigued him. She was surely worth saving 
—from this! 

“If you will be seated, Mrs. Slavin—” 
he said politely. 

She glared at him but obeyed. 

“Let me try to put the case clearly 
to you. You claim that you're Patsy’s 
mother.” 

“Aint I said so?” 

“We have found credible evidence to 
the contrary. One moment, please! That 
will remain to be proved. If, on the 
other hand, you are merely the guardian, 
your possession of the child can only be 
contingent upon your ability or willing- 
ness to care for her with kindness—” 

“T know me rights,” she flared. 

“Not if habitual cruelty is one of them,” 
said Van Leer sternly. 

“Cruel! Me!” she gasped. “See here, 
Mr. What’s-yer-name, talk’s cheap. But 
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ver canit.scare me wit’ de law. I aint 
‘cared easy. ~ I kriow somethin’ about de 
law. I’vergot a right to what’s me owr. 
Patsy’s mine. I came here ter get her. 
An’ she’s a-goin’,” she finished malig- 
nantly. 


AVID VAN LEER waited calmly until 
her tirade ended for lack of breath. 
{nd then: 

“I would counsel moderation, Mrs. 
Slavin,” he remarked. “If you are the 
child’s mother, of course, it should not 
be difficult for you to furnish proofs of 
your statement. And I warn you now 
that we will require those before we will 
consent to let the child go.” 

“Oh! So that’s the game, is it? An’ 
yer wont give me back me own child?” 

“I would call to your attention the 
fact that we have never refused to re- 
linquish the child to her own parents," 
said the old man shrewdly. “Doctor 
Paxton will tell you, if necessary, why she 
is in no condition to be moved. The 
only point that we insist on is that if she 
is returned, it is to those who have a 
legal right to her.” 

“Aint I told yer?” 

“Mrs. Slavin, I would advise you to 
think twice before you continre in subter- 
luge or resort to the law. 
justice. So do we. So does Patsy. You 
may be able to prove your right to the 
possession of the child as parent. But 
you'll have to prove that right in a court 
of law in the face of evidence to the 
contrary, and of habitual cruelty to the 
child. We know that she has been badly 
treated—beaten, starved—” 

“It’s a lie—” 

“Quietly, if you please! If you are 
unfit to care for this child, a proper 
guardian may be appointed by the court.” 
David Van Leer’s last statement of a 
legal fact made a dent in her armor. 

“Ye can’t prove nothin’,” she faltered. 

“Perhaps not—but we're willing to try.” 

The woman had sunk back into her chair 
again and now produced a soilec hand- 
kerchief. “It’s crool,” she  sniveled, 
“terribie crool. I aint done nothin’ but 
what was right by de kid for years, an’ 
now—an’ now—” 

“Perhaps something could be arranged, 
Cousin David,” broke in the velvety voice 
of Melinda Godfrey at this sudden evi- 
dence of weakness, ‘something, that is, 
that would be satisfactory to everybody 
concerned—” 

“If you'll pardon me, Melinda,” said 
Van Leer, “you had better leave this 
matter to me.” 

Money, he knew, was what the woman 
wanted, money that the Godfrey sisters 
would be willing to give; but he clearly 
saw the danger in such a plan unless 
legally arranged. He caught the look of 
cupidity in the woman’s eyes, but he 
quickly diminished her hopes. 

“T would suggest, Mrs. Slavin, that 
you return at once to your home. I will 
communicate with you thcre through my 
lawyer in a few days. Perhaps by that 
time you will be in a mood to listen to 
reason—” 

Della Slavin rose, her face stolid again. 

“I aint sayin’ what I'll do,” she said 
sullenly. 

“Of course not; but we know that you'll 


You want- 





do’ what is best for the child and what is 
best for yourself.” 

“Well, I'll wait. 
derstan’ >” 

“You'll hear from me,” said David Van 
Leer, bowing. 

There was a silence. The exit was now 
the thing. Della Slavin stared impudently 
at each face in succession, except Patsy’s, 
and then with a shake of her drunken 
feathers she strode magnificently to the 
door, where she turned. 

“Ye'll be stealin’ away me Patsy’s 
affection, will ye? Well, I'll see how fur 
it gets ye—wit’ all yer money. When 
next I come, it’ll be wit’ a warrant.” 


But no foolin’, y’un- 


ITH that she flounced out. They 

heard Joyce close the door, and a 
faint gasp of relief came from at least 
three of those present. Cousin David 
was lighting a fresh cigar, but for a 
moment no one spoke. Then Sydney 
snickered and that broke the tension. 

“T say, she’s aromatic!” he said with 
a laugh. 

“Goodness me!” exclaimed Deborah. 
“Joyce,” she called, “do open the window 
for a moment.” 

Patsy remained silent, staring at David 
Van Leer. 

“But, Cousin David,” began Melinda, 
“why wouldn’t you have let me—” 

“Blackmail, my dear cousin. Money is 
what she wants, of course. But if you’d 
offered it to her, you’d have been let in 
for no end of trouble. Just leave her to 
me, my dears. I think we can find a 
way.” 

“Cousin David, you’re splendid. Wasn’t 
it lucky you were here?” 

“Yes, it is,” he said dryly. He looked 
up and found Patsy’s gaze fixed upon 
him with that look of intenfness which 
had so attracted him. 

“Oh, Mister,” she said, her voice trem- 
bling, “I hope I die if I ever forget what 
yer done fer me.” 

She meant it. From that moment 
David Van Leer was Sydney’s twin god. 

“Don’t worry, Patsy,” he said gently. 

“Tf you’d ’a’ made me go, I'd ’a’ jumped 
in de river.” 

“Don’t, dear,” whispered Deborah, 
pierced by the genuine uote of Patsy’s 
terror. “You'll never go back to her— 
never. It can’t be—it mustn’t, Cousin 
David.” 

“No, it mustn't,” he pronounced deci- 
sively. “I think I can promise you that.” 

“Thank God,” uttered Melinda fervent- 
ly, her hand on Patsy’s. Oh, my dear, 
how you must have suffered!” 

“She was mos’ too big fer me,” said 
Patsy ruminatively. 

“And now, dear, you’re looking worn 
out. You must be taken straight up to 
bed. Do you think you can manage it 
alone, Sydney, or hadn’t we better—” 

For answer the boy bent over and 
caught the girl around the waist and legs, 
lifting her quite easily. 

“Good night, dear. 
tuck you in.” 

“Good night.” And then to David Van 
Leer. ‘“Fergive me for sayin’ yer was a 
grouch, Mister. Will yer?” 

“Of course.” 


We'll be up to 


#23 
“Gee, but yer certainly handed it ter 


Ma,” she gurgled over Sydney’s shoulder 
as they went out of the door. 
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AN LEER even waved his hand to her 

while his cousins smiled happily at 
his conquest, which, after all, was quite 
remarkable, for they were now . certain 
that while Cousin David had made 
Patsy’s acquaintance out of duty to them, 
his victory over the redoubtable Ma had 
been actuated by interest in the child 
herself. 

“An extraordinary child,” he said geni- 
ally as Sydney returned. “I’m sure, my 
dear cousins, that I haven't had so much 
enjoyment in years.” 

“Tt was so .good—wonderful—of you!” 
said the sisters in chorus, 

“It was the only thing to do, of course,” 
he said. 

“That terrible creature! 
Patsy’s mother!” 

“No, I'm sure she’s not. People of 
that class always raise their voices when 
they lie. But how the child happened to 
be put under the care of a creature like 
that—” 

“It’s very curious, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, And for all her gutter breeding, 
- she’s something of a thoroughbred.” 

“She’s that, all right, Uncle David,” 
said Sydney. “She only needs a chance.” 


She can’t be 


“And even her language, though shock- 


ing, is—er—dquaint, 
borah 


isn’t it?” said De- 

“Tt will not seem so quaint when she 
reaches the Slavin woman’s age,” he mut- 
tered. 

“She must never sink to that, Cousin 
David. We can save her. We must. It’s 
our Christian duty.” 

“I agree with you. I think the Slavin 
woman can be managed without trouble. 
But your duty—and mine, if you'll have 
it so—goes much ‘farther than that.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Merely that this child’s antecedents 
must be learned, and why the child was 
brought to Kelly’s Mews. Accepting the 
fact that the child is not the daughter of 
this woman,—and I’m sure of that,—she 
must have been adopted by the Slavin 
family for a reason, a strong reason. We 
know the motive couldn’t have been 
affection, for the woman is incapable of 
that—must always have been incapable of 
it. There’s some secret here, some 
mystery that must be solved—for the 
child’s sake as well as your own.” 

“But what do you think it can be?” 

“It’s a strange world, my dear cousins. 
The cruelties of destiny are manifest on 
every side. Institutions are full of chil- 
dren whose parents are unknown, and 
never will be known—the children of the 
poor, the. disgraced, the hopeless. And 
if I can read character, this Slavin woman 
would have gotten rid of this child long 
ago unless there had been some object 
in keeping her.” 

“But what?” 

David Van Leer shrugged. 

“Money, of course. She must have 
been paid by some one. Perhaps her 
other- source of supply has been cut off. 
And now she comes here for the child 
when she might easily be rid of it. I 
watched her closely. She wants money— 
that’s all. It’s all very puzzling. I can’t 
quite make out—” He paused. 

“You’ve got to make her talk, Uncle 
David,” ventured Sydney. 

“Yes, It’s a deep game, I think, but 
worth playing. And now,”—Cousin David 


- and pay him a visit. 


rose,—“if Joyce wili call the car, I think 
Tl be going. I want to think this thing 
over alone.” 

“And you believe that Patsy is really 
somebody?” asked Deborah. 

“Who knows? But I'll wager my 
choicest piece of the famille verte of the 
K’ang-Hsi period that she’s not a Slavin.” 


CHAPTER VI 
New ELEMENTS 


Me FFLED deep in his furs, David Van 
Leer drove the few miles between 
Shirley Lane and Wood Knoll, going over 
the events of the evening, admitting in 
spite of himself that he had been rather 
pleasantly abstracted from the habit of 
indifference. and cynicism, which his family 
misfortunes had bred in him—which had 
characterized him since Archie, the hope 
of his name had died when only twenty- 
four at Tampa, during the Spanish War, 
without even getting inte Cuba. It was 
the needlessness of the sacrifice which had 
made the irony cut the deeper, for a 
quarrel between David Van Leer and his 
eldest son had been the cause of the boy’s 
enlistment. David Van Leer had done 
nothing with which to reproach himself, 
but there was little balm to be found in 
a clear conscience which had nothing but 
itself to feed on. For the Van Leer line 
would come to an end in Christopher, a 
son neither in semblance nor affection. 

Van Leer couldn't help smiling again 
when he recalled the different items of 
the conversation with the small individual 
who had caused so much concern in 
Shirley Lane. He could see how it was 
that Melinda and Deborah Godfrey had 
capitulated to Patsy’s charm. Poor little 
creature! She was worth saving. He 
would see what could be done about it. 
Roberts helped him off with his coat, 
and he went into the library, where the 
wood fire invited, and found himself still 
thinking about Patsy and Ma. 

It was Patsy’s approval of him that 
had seemed to matter most to all con- 
cerned. And somehow it had amused him 
to be taken into the immortal company of 
Spider Corrigan, Izzy Berkowitz, Tony 
Petrelli and Kozakowski the benevolent 
undertaker. A strangely interesting child, 
one that deserved something better at 
the hands of the world. 

David Van Leer glanced around the 
vast solitude of his stately library. It 
was inevitable that he should compare his 
condition with that of the penniless opti- 
mist who only asked for her pants and an 
opportunity. Yes, she should have her 
chance. The portrait of his wife, long 
since dead, smiled down at him from over 
the mantel in mute approval. Yes, 
Marcia would have approved. It was 
the sort of thing that she would have 


liked to do. 
sound aroused him; he 


A. slight 
straightened and frowned. . It was the 


tapping of a stick on the marble hall- 


way outside—a familiar sound to the old 
man and seldom a welcome one, for it 
meant that his son Christopher had taken 
it into his head to come from the wing 
He rose, his back 
to the blaze, still frowning, his gaze on the 
door. It always seemed that the hours of 


the night were the ones best suited to 
these grim interviews. 

A figure of a man appeared between the 
velvet hangings, stopped a moment as 
though for breath and then advanced 
into the room. He leaned heavily upon a 
cane and was bent forward from the 
shoulders, his head upon one side, peering 
upward, sidewise. As he came near the 
lamp by the davenport from which David 
Van Leer had risen, his upturned face 
caught its glow, and there he paused, 
leering at his father. It almost seemed 
as though he had deliberately chosen to 
reveal his ugliness in dramatic chiaroscuro. 
His hair was of dusty brown and pulled 
down in a kind of bank over his broad 
white forehead. His nose was sharp and 
thin, and the lower part of his face was 
covered by a scraggly growth of reddish 
beard, which failed to conceal the un- 
pleasant contours of his fallen jaw. It 
seemed as though the same agency that 
had visited and bent his body had only 
been content when the ugliness of his 
face was irreparable. And yet one feature 
had been neglected, for the gray eyes 
of the cripple were large, well shaped and 
alive with a keen, if fanatic, intelligence. 

“How are you, Christopher?” asked the 
old man in a strained tone. 

The bent figure lowered itself into the 
corner of the davenport. 

“The same question!” he muttered. 
“T’ll give you the same answer. I'm sick 
as hell. As if you didn’t know it!” 

The voice was harsh and querulous, 
and the twisted smile with which the 
words were uttered gave the finishing 
touch of bitterness. 

“I’m sorry,” said Van Leer quietly. “I 
thought Paxton had found something—” 

“Paxton!” he sneered, “with his shot- 
gun prescriptions!: Well, he missed me 
clean with both barrels this time—unless 
he made me worse. I don’t know.” 

“That’s too bad. Perhaps, this new 
specialist in the city—” 

“Bah!” 


BD gated VAN LEER shrugged. Their 
conversations about Christopher’s 
health always ended thus in hopelessness. 
There was nothing to be gained by pur- 
suing the topic farther. And so: 

“Can I be of any service to you, Chris- 
topher?” the father asked kindly. 

“Yes. You're well aware of that,” said 
the invalid grimly. “Or I shouldn't be 
downstairs here.” 

“What is it? Money?” 

“Ves,” 

“More books?” 

“A package from Quaritch—‘Endy- 
mion,’ a Kilmarnock Burns and a pres- 
entation ‘Dunciad’ in excellent condition. 
Oh, they’re worth while, but the prices 
are rising. “Authors, like cvins, grow 
dear as they grow old.” Every fool in 
England and America seems to be going 
into first editions. Damn them!” 

“But if you were the only one at the 
game, it would cease to be amusing.” 

“Tt ceases to be amusing with or with- 
out them. The first thrill of possession, 
and then—what are they? Old paper; 
dead stuff—lixe me, like this house and 
everything in it. Do you think I could 
fancy myself or feel any hope for the 
future—a living dead man, a mere ana- 
tomy. Good God!” 
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He peered sidewise into the flames, his 
pony fingers writhing on his stick, The 
old man watched him for a moment 
in silence, in the pity and horror with 
which his son always inspired him. And 
then, more gently: 

“We live too much alone, you and I, 

my boy,” he said. “I went to dinner at 
Shirley Lane tonight. It has done me 
good. ” 
” “You're lucky,” sneered Christopher 
Van Leer. “Shirley Lane! My mind 
needs stronger meat than the Heavenly 
Twins.” 

“Nevertheless, I was amused.” And in 
a few words he sketched a description of 
the events of the evening. The cripple 
listened with an occasional shrug. 

“A girl!” he sneered. “They’re crazy. 
And you—you are giving this thing coun- 
tenance?” 

“Yes,” said the older man gravely. 
“I’m going to try to get the situation 
clear. The child interests me. She has 
character. She’s worth saving.” 

“Saving for what?” 

“Decency. She'll be a woman soon. 
In the slum that she came from, she 
couldn’t have had a chance. Your cousins 
propose to adopt her, educate her and 
keep her clean. I’m going to help.” 

The younger man laughed unpleasantly. 

“Really, Father, you improve with age. 
I hope you went be turning Wood Knoll 
into an orphan asylum. The slums are 
full of brats to be redeemed and girls to 
be saved. And your idea of the redemp- 
tion of a natural healthy little female 
animal is to—to make her over into a 
society girl, a mincing doll, a tango 
specialist, a smirking, tea-swilling little 
egotist—” 

“T had no intention of asking your 
approval, Christopher,” broke in the 
father evenly. 

“H-m! I am astonished. It will be 
interesting when my respected spinster 
cousins awake to find a daughter of Belial 
in their closet.” 

“They must take that chance,” said 
Van Leer coldly. 

“Do you think that you can divert the 
stream of Destiny? The child will be 
what she will be. Clean? Not if she’s 
marked to be otherwise. Look at me,” 
he finished with a bitter gesture. 

The old man contracted in pain. All 
conversations seemed to lead to this. 

“We both need more lightness in our 
lives, my son,” he said uncertainly. “Your 
first editions, my porcelains—mere con- 
fession’ of failure, mere panders to intro- 
spection.” 

“It is well enough for you to talk,” 
sneered the son. “You can seek the world 
if you like, or let it seek you. But where 
do I come in? I walk a mile, and I’m 
done in for the rest of the day. And 
it’s not any too pleasant to have the 
women pass me by with averted faces.” 
He grinned with sardonic bitterness. Last 
week a horse shied at me.’ 

David Van Leer moved his shoulders 
uncomfortably. 


“Imagination. Your sickness is watping 


you.” 

“Then my soul will fit my body. It 
ought to be crooked like me.” 

The father was silent in a moment of 
deep self-communion. And then he 


jerked his head as though throwing off 
a weight from his shoulders. 

“Give yourself a chance, Christopher. 
I’m going to see more people. So must 
you. It will brush some of the cobwebs 
out of our brains.” 

“No. I hate people, as they hate me. 
So be it. But I'll give them something 
to hate me for.” 

“You're talking nonsense.” 

“You'll see. Horses wont shy at me 
for nothing.” 

David Van Leer’s face grew kindly. 
He laid his hand on the cripple’s shoulder. 

“We'll find a remedy for your condition. 
We must. I hope you'll try to be cheer- 
ful. I didn’t make you so, Christopher. 
If it is God’s will—” 

“Don’t begin that stuff—” 

The old man turned away with a sigh. 

“Tt’s time we were going .o bed, my 
boy. We’re getting nowhere. Good night.” 

He moved a pace away. 

Christopher Van Leer dragged himself 
to his feet with a groan. 

“Yes, bed—sleep. That’s the thing. 
‘Dreams and fables of the sky!’ I'll be 
a god perhaps, with Hebe bringing balm 
to make me lovable.” 

He laughed savagely while his father 
watched him in silence. This was the 
mood that sapped his patience, for it 
reflected, magnified, his own bitterness. 

“For shame, Christopher!” he said. 

“That I want to be a god?” asked the 
cripple flippantly. 

“No. That you want to be a devil,” 
replied Van Leer sternly. 

“H-m! Good night, Father. Perhaps 
I'll succeed.” 


Te stick took up its tapping along 
the rug, the cripple’s head wagged 
foolishly while the keen gray eyes 
sparkled with his whimsy. He knew that 
now he could go to bed content, for the 
old man was as bitter as he. Misery loves 
company, but best when the mood is sar- 
donic. At the door he stopped and turned. 

“You'll arrange for the money out of 
my next allowance?” 

“VYes—yes, of course. Good night.” 

David Van Leer paced the floor before 
the fireplace for a long while, frowning, 
and then, when he became calmer, he 
stopped and stood looking up at the por- 
trait above the mantel. 

The next morning he ordered the 
machine (one of the few devices of mod- 
ernity of which he approved) and took 
the road to the city. His visits to his law 
partners were infrequent, but he was al- 
ways received with royal honors, and 
when he explained his mission to Marston, 
one of the younger members of the firm, 
Mr. Kemp, was brought into the room, 
and a plan of campaign was devised. Oliver 
Kemp was clear-eyed and square of jaw, 
and from his crisp pompadour to the soles 
of his feet exuded vitality and initiative. 
The case had some very unusual aspects, 
and the key to the enigma seemed for 
the present to be in the hands of the 
Sian woman. But there were Mrs. 

igg and other neighbors who. would 
a jably not be averse to telling what 
they: knew. 

The next installment of this delightful | \ 
novel by. the author of He he Splendid, 


Outcast,” will appear in. the: fortheonees: 


March issue’, mi 
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forth .triumphantly and walked up and 
down Broadway and Fifih avenue serene, 
comfortable and unconscious. 

Every thing Polly learned to .do for 
the joy of the doing has proven at one 
time or another a profitable asset. Be- 
cause she was an expert fisherman, hunter 
and ail-round woodsman, because she 
could bring the frailest little canoe safely 
in over rough stormy water, and knew 
how to make a fire of wet wood in a 
windy place, she came to be one of the 
most valued guides at her father’s wilder- 
ness camp. Later her skill with the 
launch and the motor car was a thing of 
value not only to the home camp but to 
the entire community of the woods. 

Yet with all her play turned to ad- 
vantageous account it remained for just 
the one avocation of her childhood to 
become a lucrative trade. Men who had 
caught important trains on dark stormy 
nights because of her skillful driving, or 
had brought in the catch of the season 
as a result of her sure kncwledge of fish- 
ing-grounds, and women who had learned 
for the first time in their lives, under 
her tutelage, to tramp gayly across long 
portages and sleep in the open wherever 
it was night, sent Polly wonderful. gifts 
from various parts of the world; but. it 
was not until women from the cities saw 
her matched ermine and miux that the 
question of barter and sale arose. 

Polly began setting her snares when her 
interest in skins was merely a matter of 
adorning dolls. She had a special pen- 


The Woman 
‘Trapper 


(Continued from page 17) 


chant for the small white animal with the 
black-tipped tail that was scorned by the 
trappers looking for mink in their little 
traps. The weasels slipped into the traps 
uninvited and unwelcome. When the 
trappers had time, they skinned. and 
tanned them and gave them to Polly and 
her sister, who made them into miniature 
muffs, scarfs, caps, and sometimes coats. 
Those were regally attired dolls the little 
Bent girls played with. It was a proud 
little Polly who caught her first weasel 
in the small wooden trap she herself had 
set and examined with professional care 
and promptness for several disappointing 
mornings. : 

In the course of time the weasel 
changed its name and its value and be- 
came the American ermine. Trappers no 
longer threw them away or tanned them 
for doll clothes. By the time Polly was 
old enough to be interested ia her own 
rather than her doll’s apparel, and had 
commenced collecting ermine for furs of 
her own, they had. become so -valuable 
that she had to have two muskrats to 
trade off for one little ermine. She be- 
gan to pay more systematic attention to 
her trapping. She had an irregular line 
of traps around the chain of Cisco Lakes. 


Their number varied with the season and 
her own ambition. But her visits were 
unfaltering in their regularity. When she 
had enough ermine for a set of furs, a 
Wisconsin furrier who had shot his first 
buck under Polly's guidance made them 
up for her into a muff and stole. 

“If you were to wear those to the opera 
in town,” a Chicago woman exclaimed 
when Polly showed them to her, “people 
would think you were worth a million 
dollars.” 

Mrs. Bent was wearing a luxurious set 
of mink from Polly’s traps, and Polly 
was matching up skins for a muskrat coat 
when the first interesting financial offer 
was made her for the skins she trapped. 
Even then it’ was accepted more as a 
matter of friendly courtesy than as a 
commercial proposition. It came from a 
Chicago, woman who had spent many sum- 
mers at the Bent camp, and with whom 
Polly had played around as friend and 
professional guide. Mere money probably 
would not have tempted her at first.. The 
atmosphere of the North Woods does not 
make for the love of money-getting. She 
furnished the skins for a long stole of 
wonderfully matched, luxuriously dark 
mink less than a year ago, and since 
then orders have come in greater num- 
bers than they can be filled, and Polly 
Bent is in a fair way to grow rich, follow- 
ing in the pathway of the first white 
men of the North Country. who came 
down from New France to trade with 
the Indians. 





bank have an exquisite manner,” I said. 

“Certainly,” she answered. “They 
have to have it. The perfection of 
courtesy is one of the newer but insistent 
demands in business.” 

Miss Boyd’s success is due in large 
part to her extensive methods. 

“T think I have gotten along well be- 
cause every request that comes to me, 
whether it be for a man to put-an electric 
railway through Canton, or to manage a 
branch house in Havana, or a lawyer’s 
clerk, or a typist, receives my closest 
personal attention. I might expand my 
business, take large offices, delegate my 
work to others. But I believe that as 
one spreads over so much ground, , the 
service becomes thin. A given quantity 
of butter will spread generously over only 
so much bread. If it has to cover more 
bread, it spreads very thin. 

“When one of my clients phones and 
says, ‘I'll need a general office assistant, 
I know the needs of that client. Or 
if I-don’t know, I make it my business 
to find out. We will say that you tele- 
phoned me or wrote me that you want 
some one to help you in your work. I 
would listen to all you chose to tell me 
about it. Then I would go to your office, 
if you wished me to, and learn every- 
thing I could about the special needs ot 
that-special office. I would not send a 
half-dozen persons haphazard to your 
office as applicants—first, because . it 
wouldn’t be fair to you, second, because 
it whouldn’t be fair to the persons who 
were, sent. Fancy yourself in that posi- 
tion, : 

“F would sift alt the iiahad for 
the Kind of position You ‘offer ‘ntil“I had 
found the one that ‘seemed tome to 


>see * 


Rose Boyd 


(Continued from page 78) 


meet your exact needs. I always give 
the most careful attention to each case. 
Sometimes I keep my clients waiting a 
week. But they know that if they have 
to wait so long it is because I am seek- 
ing the right person for them. For in- 
stance. an export firm wanted a secretary 
who is a linguist. They asked a week 
ago. I was not satisfied with any of 
the persons on my list. but this morning 
a girl came in who writes and translates 
French, German and Spanish. I sent her 
to the firm. Already it has reported 
that she is a discovery and thanks me 
for the pains I took to get the right 
person. 

“That is the secret of my success. I 
call it job-analysis. Yesterday a woman 
came to me with a letter from her cousin. 
a business man and a very good friend 
of mine. The woman sat there where 
you are and talked to me a long time 
about. what she wanted. She wished to 
be ina dignified place among dignified 
persons who do a dignified business. I 
noticed that her gown was. far too youth- 
ful for a woman of her age. While she 
leaned forward to. talk to me. I saw that 
it -was .cut much too: Ilow.. When sh 
walked about,-I saw that. her. skirt was 
too tight, and too.short.. 

- “I read that woman.a lecture on dignity, - 
a shown in dress. -I told her that. no 
such firm ‘as. she described would-employ_ 
a woman . atid as she was. -She was 


tery 4 
“That. ey her cousin who had ° 


Lis mot: quite 


sent her telephoned me and said: ‘What 
happened that has made my fair relative 
so angry?’ I told him that I had told 
her the truth, told him what I had said. 
He laughed and said: ‘I think you're 
about right. When she recovers, she will 
know that that talk was just what she 
needed.’ 

“Suppose that I had sent that woman 
dressed like a chorus girl to one of the 
conservative firms such as she had de- 
scribed. She would have been refused 
a position, and I would have suffered in 
their esteem. 

“I try to learn not only the surface 
of an institution but its depths. For 
instance, I might name two offices—but 
of course I wont—wherein religion plays 
a part in the choice of employees. Per- 
haps -it should not. but -it does. It is 
not my business to change the viewpoint 
of firms. It is to provide them what 
they want. A prominent official told 
me of his need of a secretary. ‘To 
be frank,’ he said. ‘I prefer. some one 
of my own faith, We will be more 
congenial. He will better understand the 
character of my ‘correspondence.’ I 
could have furnished him any one of 
twenty who were otherwise qualified for 
his office, but I waited ‘until I secured 
one of the same faith. I do not take 
the applicant into my confidence. But 


she I make sure that there will be no in- 
bag yee in this respect. 


 “T fnsist that persons who employ ap- 
icants T ‘send ‘them shall let me know 


q he same day—not that I distrust the 


“person whom I send, but because I want 
an entire understanding. If the employer ° 
suited, I want to know it. 
But he néarly always” is.” 
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Miss Boyd thinks that employment 


bureaus are a field of special usefulness 
and profit for a woman. The monetary 
rewards are liberal. The person who se- 
cures a post through Miss Boyd's serv- 
ices is expected to pay her the first week’s 
salary, although the mistress of the offices, 
bending a sympathetic ear to a story of 
untoward. conditions, often waits six 
weeks or longer for the honorarium. A 
profitable week may mark ten, twelve, 
fifteen, even twenty placements; a less 
fruitful one, four to six. 

“A woman who is well qualified for 
the work can easily earn ten thousand 


a year in it,” Miss Boyd-says with quiet 
authority. “I began with a capital of 
four hundred dollars borrowed from a 
girl friend. I had: letters from persons 
in Charleston to large employers here; 
that helped at the beginning,” 

“To be qualified for the business?” I 
prompted. © 

“First, a woman undertaking it must 
have perfect health. An employment of- 
fice is not a place for a parade of nerves. 
Her methods must be thorough and pains- 
taking. She must be rich in tact. She 
must possess sympathy and understand- 
ing.” 





Come Into the Nursery 


(Continued from page 63) 


ly announces that so far as he is con- 
cerned, the play is over, and leaves the 
stage. 

At home he soon discovers that Grand- 
father is quite as well as usual, and that 
he had sent the note with the sole inten- 
tion of preventing his favorite grandson 
from a making a fool of himself. The 
experience is enough to cure Rollo of his 
theatrical ambition, and he agrees, albeit 
reluctantly, to quit the stage and go into 
trade. - 

It transpires then that in place of being 
a complete failure; the production of 
“Hamlet” had been saved by Rollo’s valet, 
who had gone on in his master’s place 
and turned the performance into “the 
laughing success of the year.”’ Also that 
when the manager had inquired, after 
Rollo’s departure, if there was a Hamlet 
in the house, that the audience responded 
to a man. 

Roland Young’s performance as Rollo 
is a perfect light comedy characterization, 
and an outstanding success was scored 
by Lotus Robb as the young lady who 
was to play Ophelia. Overnight this 
talented and attractive young woman be- 
came the most talked of ingénue of the 
year. 


HE Coburns, Mr. and Mrs., have 

found another war comedy that is a 
little like “The Better “Ole,” though of 
course not nearly so timely nor so enter- 
taining. It is called “French Leave” and 
relates the adventure of an English cap- 
tain’s wife who makes her way through 
the lines to his rest-billet in France by 
pretending that she is the daughter of 
the Frenchwoman in whose house a part 
of the general’s staff is billeted. She 
meets her husband clandestinely; after 
the household is asleep, they are dis- 
covered by the general, and a court mar- 
tial and scandal are threatened. The 
situation, however, is satisfactorily ad- 
justed the following morning. It is a 
simple, but fairly amusing little comedy, 
written by Reginald Berkeley. Mr 
Coburn, playing The General, a blustering 
individual much like Old 


his walrus mustache and acquired’ a Te- 
spect, for the king’s English, is happy . 


the part; and Mrs. Coburn is’ politely , 


fascinating as the adventurous— heroine. 


The Coburns, according to the gossips, 


anticipate reviving “The Yellow, Jacket,” 
that memorable success of a few years 
ago, later this season. 


Bill of “The “ 
Better ’OJe,” save that he has shortened i 


in Burke: ’ 


MAsy NASH and her gifted husband 
José Ruben—not that Mary Nash 
is not also gifted—have produced a tem- 
pestuous little drama entitled “Thy Name 
Is Woman” to signalize her return from 
her London séason with “The Man Who 
Came Back.” In this one she is married 
to an anemic but crafty tanner who lives 
in a cottage on the top of a mountain 
in the Spanish Pyrenees. Her husband, 
though he tans by day. devotes his eve- 
nings to smuggling linens and laces across 
the border and is generally suspected by 
the military authorities assigned to the 
patrolling of the district. 

To catch the wily tanner, the com- 
mandant of the nearest post decides to 
send a romantic and physically attractive 
soldier to the tanner’s cottage to make 
love to the wife, with the idea that sooner 
or later she will betray her husband. 
The soldier arrives; his campaign is suc- 
cessful; the wife loves him and is willing 
to sacrifice everything for him: but the 
tanner, having taken advantage of the 
love-making to smuggle more goods than 
he had ever thought to get across the 
line, rises at the crucial moment to object. 
Seeing then that he is beaten. he kills 
his faithless spouse and leaves the un- 
happy soldier weeping across her corpse. 
Not a particularly cheerful little play, 
but one giving Mary Nash and Mr. Ruben 
many chances to prove that they can act 
this sort of thing with greater finesse than 
its theatricalism deserves. 


“Jimmie,” Frances White achieves 
stardom after five successful years de- 
voted to vaudeville, the ‘Midnight 
Frolic” and a variety of révues. She is 
an attractive and competent soubrette, 
and her authors and composers have wise- 
ly put little strain upon her histrionic 
ability. In the play she is the long-lost 
daughter of the comedian, and though the 


‘prima dofina succeeds in stealing the 


papers in the first act and forcing Frances 
to earn her living in a cabaret, she finds 


. _ Father in'‘the last’ met and is duly re- 


wardéd. She is singing better than usual, 
and hér songs are go In the cast with 
her are Ben’ Welch, the old-time vaude- 
ville comedian; Harry Delf; and Hattie 
Herbert Stothart wrote her music, 
Otto ‘Harbach; Frank Mandet and Otto 
Hammérstein ‘thé book and lyrics. ~ - 

(Burns Magtle’s brilliant and authorita- 
tive. discussions of the new plays “are .a 
reenter feature of the Green Book ‘Maga- 
sine. 
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almost violet, and the luminous, unneeded 
lamps had a festive ‘effect. Tallente 
turned and looked into: the corner of 
the. cab, to meet a soft, reflective gleam 
in Nora’s eyes. 

“Isn’t- London wonderful!” she mur- 
mured dreamily. “On a night like this 
it always seems to me like a great human 
being whose pulses you can see beating, 
beating all the time.” 

Tallente, a person very little given to 
self-analysis, never really understood the 
impulse which prompted him to lean 
toward her, the slightly quickening sense 
of‘excitement with which he sought for 
the kindness of her eyes. Suddenly he 
felt his fingers clasped in hers, a warm, 
pleasant grasp, yet which somehow or 
other seemed to have the effect of a bar- 
rier. 

“You asked me a question at dinner- 
time,” she said, “which I did not answer 
at the time. You asked me why I dis- 
liked James Miller so much.” 

“Don’t tell me unless you like,” he 
begged. “Don’t talk about that sort of 
person at all just now, unless you want 
to.” 

“T must tell you why I dislike him so 
much,” she insisted. “It is because he 
once tried to kiss me.” ; 

“Was that so terrible a sin?” he asked 
a little thickly. 

She smiled up at him with the candor 
ofa child. 

“To me it was,” she acknowledged, 
“because it was just the casual caress 
of a man seeking for a momentary emo- 
tion. Sometimes you have wondered, or 
you have looked as though you were 
wondering, what my ideas about men and 
women and the future and the marriage 
laws, and all that sort of thing, really 
are. Perhaps I haven’t altogether made 
up my mind mniyself, but I do know this, 
because it is part of myself and my life: 
the one desire I have is for children— 
sons for the State, or daughters who 
may bear sons. There isn’t anything else 
worth a woman’s thinking about for a 
moment. And yet, do you know, I never 
actually think of marrying. I never think 
about whether love is right or wrong. 
I simply think that no man shall ever 
kiss me, or hold me in his arms, unless 
it is the man who is sent to me for my 
desire; and when he comes, just whoever 
he ‘may be, or whenever it may be, and 
whether St. George’s opens its doors to 
us or whether we go through some tangle 
of words at a-registry office, or whether 
neither of these things happens, I really 
do not mind. When he comes, he will 
give me what I want—that is just all 
that counts. And until he comes, I shall 
stay just as I have been since my pigtail 
went up and my skirts came down.” 

She. gave his hand a final little pres- 
sure, patted and released it. He felt, 
somehow or other, immeasurably grate- 
ful to her, flattered by her confidence, 
curiously exalted by her hesitating words. 
Speech, however, he found an impos- 
sibility. 7 


“So- you see,” she conclided, “sitting: 


up and speaking once more in her ¢on-: 
versational manner, “I am nots bit med-' 
ern really, am I? I am just @s$ primith 
as I-can be, longing fot the things all 


womeniong for, ahd unashamied to. con--- 
fess my longing to anyone. who has: the-. 


‘gince peace was signed. | 


Nobody’s Man 
(Continued from page 30) 


gift of understanding, anyone who walks 
with his eyes turned toward the clouds. 

Their taxicab stopped outside the build- 
ing in which her little flat was situated. 
She handed him the key. 

“Please turn this for me,” she begged. 
“T am at home every afternoon between 
five and seven. Come and see me when- 
ever you can.” 

He opened the door, and she passed in, 
looking back at him with a little wave 
of the hand before she vanished lightly 
into the shadows. Tallente dismissed the 
cab.and walked back toward his rooms. 
Once more he had to reckon with this 
strange new feeling of loneliness which 
had made its disturbing entrance into his 
thoughts within the last few years. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ALLENTE met the Prime Minister 

walking in the Park early on the 
following morning. The latter had estab- 
lished the custom of walking from 
Knightsbridge Barracks, where his car de- 
posited him, to Marble Arch and back 
every morning, and it had come to be 
recognized as his desire, and a part of 
the etiquette of the place, that he should 
be allowed this exercise without receiving 
even the recognition of passers-by. On 
this occasion, however, he took the initia- 
tive, stopped Tallente and invited him 
to talk with him. 

“T thought of writing to you, Tallente,” 
he said. “I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve you were in earnest Wednesday.” 

“Absolutely,” the other assured him. 
“T have an appointment with Dartrey 
in an hour’s time to close the matter.” 

The Prime Minister was shocked and 
pained. 

“You will dig your own grave,” he 
declared. “The idea is perfectly scan- 
dalous. You propose to sell your political 
birthright for a mess of pottage.” 

“I am afraid I can’t agree with you, 
sir,” Tallente regretted. “I am at least 
as much in sympathy with the program 
of the Democratic Party as I am with 
yours.” 

“In that case,” was the somewhat stiff 
rejoinder, “there is, I fear, nothing more 
to be said.” 

There was a brief silence. Tallente 
would have been glad to make his escape, 
but found no excuse. 

“When we beat Germany,” Horlock 
ruminated, “the man in the street thought 
that we had insured the peace of the 
world. Who could have dreamed that a 
nation which had played such an heroic 
part, which had imperiled its very exis- 
ence for the sake of a principle, was_all 
the time rotten at the core!” 


“I will challenge you to repeat’ that. 


statement in the House or on any public 
platform, sir,” Tallente objected. 


financial —— ment of every chan- 
cellor of the exchequer” and law-maker 


war, and the péople who had been asked 


“The 
present state of discontent throughout the 
country is solely owing to the shocking. 


‘We won the. 


to make heroic sacrifices were simply e~- 
pected to continue them afterward as a 
matter of course. What chance has the 
man of moderate means had to impro\e 
his position, to save a little for his 0! 


age, during the last ten years? A third 


of his income has gone in taxation, and 
the cost of everything is fifty per cent 
more than it was before the war. And 
we won it, mind. That is what he can't 
understand. We won the war—and foun: 
ruin.” 

“Legislation has done its best,” the 
Prime Minister said, “to assist in the 
distribution of capital.” 

“Legislation was too slow,” Tallente an- 
swered bluntly. “Legislation is only play- 
ing with the subject now. You sneer 
at the Democratic Party, but they hav: 
a perfectly sound scheme of financial re- 
form, and they undertake to bring th: 
income-tax down to two shillings in th 
pound within the next three years.” 

“They'll ruin half the merchants and 
the manufacturers in the country if the, 
attempt it.” 

“How can they ruin them?” Tallent: 
replied. “The factories will be there: 
the trade will be there; the money wil! 
still be there. The financial legislation 
of the last few years has simply been a 
blatant nursing of the profiteer.” 

“T need not say, Tallente, that F dis- 
agree with you entirely,” his companion 
declared. “At the same time, I am not 
going to argue with you. To tell you 
the truth, I spent a great part of last 
night with you in my thoughts. We 
cannot afford to let you go. Supposing, 
now, that I could induce Watkinson to 
give up Kendal? His seat is quite safe. 
and with a little reshuffling you would 
be able to slip back gradually to your 
place among us?” 

Tallente shook his head. 

“T am very sorry, sir,” he said, “but 
my decision is taken. I have come to 
the conclusion that with proper handling 
and amalgamation, the Democrats are 
capable of becoming the only sound polit- 
ical party at present possible. If Stephen 
Dartrey is still of the same mind when 
I see him this morning, I shall throw in 
my lot with theirs.” 


HE Prime Minister frowned. He rec- 
ognized bitterly an error in tactics. 
The ranks of his own party were filled 
with brilliant men without executive gifts. 
It was for that reason he had for the mo- 
ment ignored Tallente. He realized, how- 
ever, that in the opposite camp no man 
would be more dangerous. 

“This thing seems to me really terrible, 
Tallente,” he protested gravely. “After 
all, however much we may ignore it, 
there is what we might call a clannish- 
ness among Englishmen of a certain order 
which has helped this country through 
many troubles. You are going to leave 
behind entirely the companionship of your 
class. You are going to cast in your lot 
with the riff-raff of politics, the mealy- 


mouthed anarchist only biding his time, 


the blatant Bolshevist talking of com- 
promise with his tongue in his cheek, 
the tub-thumper out to confiscate every- 
one’s wealth and start a public-house. 
You wont know yourself in this galére.” 
Tallente shook his head. 
“These people,” he admitted, “are full 
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of their extravagances; although I think 
that the types you mention are as extinct 

as the dodo, I will admit their extrava- 
gances, only to pass on to tell you this: 
I claim for them that they are the only 
political party, even with their strange 
conglomeration of material, which pos- 
sesses the least spark of spirituality. I 
think, and their program proves it, that 
they are trying to look beyond the crying 
needs of the moment, trying to frame 
laws which will be lasting and just with- 
out pandering to capital or factions of any 
sort. I think that when their time comes, 
they will try at least to govern this coun- 
try from the loftiest possible standard.” 

"The Prime Minister completed his walk, 
the enjoyment of which. Tallente had en- 
tirely spoiled. He held out his hand a 
little pettishly. 

“Politics,” he said, “is the one career 
in which men seldom recover from their 
mistakes. I hope that even at the 
eleventh hour you will relent. It will be 
a grief to all of us to see you slip away 
from the reputable places.” 

The Right Honorable John Augustus 
Horlock stepped into his motor car and 
drove away. Tallente, after a glance at 
his watch, called a taxi and proceeded to 
keep his appointment at Demos House, 
the great block of buildings where Dart- 
rey had established his headquarters. In 
the large, open waiting-room where he was 
invited to take a seat, he watched with 
interest the faces of the passers-by. 
There seemed to be visitors from every 
class of the community. A Board of 
Trade official was there to present some 
figures connected with the industry which 
he represented. Half a dozen operatives. 
personally conducted by a local leader, 
had traveled up that morning from one 
of the great manufacturing centers. A 
well-known writer was there, waiting to 
see the chief of the literary section. Tal- 
lente found his period of waiting all too 
short. He was summoned in to see 
Dartrey, who welcomed him warmly. 

“Sit down, Tallente,” he invited. “We 
are both of us men who believe in simple 
things and direct action. Have you made 
up your mind?” 

“I have,” Tallente announced. “I have 
broken finally with Horlock. I have told 
him that I am coming to you.” 

Dartrey leaned over and held out both 
his hands. The spiritual side of his face 
seemed at that moment altogether in the 
ascendant. He welcomed Tallente as the 
head of a great religious order might 
have welcomed a novice. He was full 
of dignity and kindliness as well as joy. 

“You will help us to set the world to 
rights,” he said. “Alas, that is only a 
phrase, but you will help us to let in the 
light. Remember,” he went on, “that 
there may be moments of discouragement. 
Much of the material we have to use, 
the people we have to influence. the way 
we have to travel, may seem sordid; but 
the light is shining there all the time. 
Tallente., We are not politicians; we are 
deliverers.” 

It was one of Dartrey’s rare moments 
of genuine enthusiasm. His visitor forgot 
for a moment the business-like office with 
its row of telephones, its sheaves of books 
and masses of papers. He seemed to 
- breathing a new and wonderful atmos- 
phere, 


“T am your man, Dartrey,” he promised 
simply. “Make what use of me you will.” 

Dartrey smiled, once more the piain, 
kindly man of affairs. 

“To descend, then, very much to the 
earth,” he said. “Tonight you must go 
to Bradford. Odames will resign tomor- 
row. This time,” he added with a little 
smile, “I think I can promise you the 
Democratic support and a very certain 
election.” 


CHAPTER XVII 


ALLENTE found himself possessed of 

a haunting, almost a morbid feeling 
that a lifetime had passed since last his 
car had turned out of the station gates 
and he had seen the moorland unroll it- 
self before his eyes. There was a new 
pungency in the autumn air, an unac- 
customed scantiness in the herbiage of the 
moor and the low hedges growing from 
the top of the stone walls. Perhaps 
a little worn-out with the excitement 
of the last two months, he found some- 
thing dark and a little lonely about the 
unoccupied house, something a little 
dreary in his solitary dinner, and the 
long evening spent with no company save 
his books and his pipe. 

An unlooked-for gleam of sunshine, and 
the dull roar of the incoming tide break- 
ing upon the beach below, woke him the 
next morning long after his usual hour. 
He bathed, shaved in front of the open 
window, and breakfasted, with an abso- 
lute renewal of his fuller interest in life. 
It was not until he had sent back the 
car in which he had driven as far as 
the station, and was swinging on foot 
across Woolhanger Moor, that he realized 
fully why he had come, why he had 
schemed for these two days out of a life 
packed with multifarious tasks. 

Woolhanger Moor in November was a 
drear enough sight. Phantasmal clouds 
of gray mist brooded here and there. 
Every now and then a snipe started up 
from one of the weedy places with his 
shrill, mournful cry. The only other sign 
of life was a black speck in the distance, 
a speck which came nearer and nearer 
until he paused to watch it, standing 
upon a little incline and looking steadily 
along the rude cart-track. The speck 
grew in size. A person on horseback— 
a woman! Soon’ she swung her horse 
round as though she recognized him, 
jumped a little dike to reach him the 
quicker, and reined up her horse by his 
side, leaning one hand down to him. 

“Mr. Tallente!” she exclaimed. ‘“How 
wonderful!” 

He held her hand, looking steadfastly, 
almost eagerly up into her flushed face. 
Her eyes were filled with pleasure. 
His errand seemed no longer the errand 
of a fool. 

“I can’t realize it, even now,” she went 
on, drawing her hand away at last. “I 
pictured you at Westminster, in commit- 
tee-rooms and all sorts of places. Aren’t 
you forging weapons to drive us from our 
homes and portion out our savings?” 

“I have left the thunderbolts alone for 
one short week-end,” he answered. “I 
felt a hunger for this moorland air. Lon- 
don becomes so enveloping.” 

Jane sat upright upon her horse and 
looked at him with a mocking smile. 
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“How ungallant! I hoped you had 
come to atone for your neglect.” 

“Have I neglected you?” he asked 
quietly; turning and walking by her side. 

“Shockingly! You lunched with me 
on the seventh of August. I see you 
again on the second of November, and I 
do believe that I shall have to save you 
from starvation again.” 

“It’s quite true,” he admitted. “I have 
a sandwich in my pocket, though, in case 
you were away from home.” 

“Worse than ever,” she sighed. “You 
didn’t even trouble to make inquiries.” 

“From whom should I? Robert—my 
servant—and his wife, and a boy to help 
in the garden, are all my present staff 
at the Manor. Robert drives the car 
and waits on me, and his wife cooks. 
They are estimable people, but I don't 
think they are up in local news.” 

“You were quite safe,” she said, look- 
ing ahead of her. “I am never away.” 

The tail end of a scat of rain beat on 
their faces. From the hollow on their 
left, the wind came booming up. 

“T should have thought for these few 
months,” he suggested, “you might have 
cared for a change.” 

“TI have my work here, such as it is,” 
she answered a little listlessly. “If I 
were in town, for instance, I should have 
nothing to do.” 


“You would meet people. You must 


sometimes feel the need of society down 
here.” 

“I doubt whether I should meet the 
people who would interest me,” she re- 
plied, “and in any case I have my work 


here. That keeps me occupied.” 

They turned into the avenue and soon 
the long front of the’ house spread itself 
out before them. Jane, who had been 
momentarily absorbed, looked down at 
her companion. 

“You are alone at the Manor?” she 
asked. 

“Quite alone.” 

She became the hostess directly they 
had passed the portals of the house. She 
led. him across the hall into her little 
sanctum. 

“This is the room,” she told him, “in 
which I never do a stroke of work— 
sacred to the frivolities alone. I shall 
send Morton in to see what you will have 
to drink, while I change my habit. You 
must have something after that walk. 
I sha’n’t be long.” 

For the second time she avoided meet- 
ing his eyes as she left the room. Tal- 
lente stood on the hearth-rug, still look- 
ing at the closed door through which 
she had vanished, puzzled, a little chilled. 
He gave his order to the attentive butler, 
who presently appeared, and who looked 


at him with covert interest—for the press 
had been prodigal of his name during the 
last few weeks. 


bg returned, as she had departed, 
without directly meeting his gaze. 

“Sit down at once,” she ordered, mo- 
tioning him back to his easy-chair and 
coming herself to a corner of the lounge. 
“Remember that you have a great deal 
to tell me and explain. The newspapers 
say such queer things. Is it true that I 
really am entertaining a possible future 
prime minister?” 

“I suppose that might be,” he answered 
a little vaguely, his eyes still fixed. upon 
her. “So this is your room. I like it. 
And I like—” 

“Well, go on, please,” she begged. 

“I like the softness of your gown, 
and I like the fur against your throat and 
neck, and I like those buckles on your 
shoes, and the way you do your hair.” 

She laughed, gracefully enough, yet 
with a return of that note of uneasiness. 

“You mustn't turn my head!” she pro- 
tested. “You, fresh from London, which 
they tell me is terribly gay just now! 
I want to understand just what it means, 
your throwing in your lot with the Demo- 
crats. My uncle says, for instance, that 
you have abandoned respectable politics 
to become a Tower Hill pedagogue.” 

“Respectable politics,” he replied, “—if 
by that you mean the present government 
of the country—have been ia the wrong 
hands for so long that people scarcely 
realize what is undoubtedly the fact: that 
the country isn’t being governed at all. 
A government with an opposition almost 
as powerful as itself, all made up of sep- 
arate parties which are continually de- 
manding sops, can scarcely progress very 
far, can it?” 

“But the Democrats,” she ventured, 
“are surely only one of these isolated 
parties?” 

“I have formed a different idea of their 
strength,” he answered. “I believe that 
if a general election took place tomorrow, 
the Democrats would sweep the country. 
I believe that we should have the largest 
working majority any Government has 
had since the war.” 

“How terrible!” she murmured, invol- 
untarily truthful. 

“Your tame socialism isn’t equal to the 
prospect,” he remarked a little bitterly. 

“My tame socialism, as you call it,” 
she replied, “draws the line at seeing the 
country governed by one class of person 
only, and that class the one who has 
the least stake in it.” 

“Lady Jane,” he said earnestly, “I am 
glad that I am here to point out to you 
a colossal mistake, from which you and 


many others are suffering. The Denx 
crats do not only represent Labor.” 

“The small shopkeepers?” she aske:'. 

“Nothing of the sort,” he replie 
“The influence of my party has sprea:| 
far deeper and further. We numb: - 
amongst our adherents the majority «/ 
the professional classes, and the majoriiv 
of the thinking people among the con.- 
munity of moderate means. The midd': 
classes bore the chief burden of the war. 
They submitted to terrible taxation, to 
many privations, besides the universal gi/t 
of their young blood. We won the war: 
and what was the result? The wealth of 
the country, through ghastly legislatio:., 
drifted into the hands of the profiteerinz 
classes, the wholesale shopkeepers, the 
shipowners, the factory owners,.the mine- 
owners, The professional men, the middle 
classes, Lady Jane, are flocking to our 
camp just as fast as they can, just as 
fast as the country is heading for ruin 
under its present government. 


“W/ZOU are very convincing,” she ad 
mitted. ‘“‘Why have you not spoken 
so plainly in the House?” 

“The moment hasn’t arrived,” Tallente 
replied. “There will be a general elec- 
tion before many months have passed, 
and that will be the end of the present 
fools’ paradise at St. Stephen’s.” 

“Tell me why they were so anxious to 
gather you into the fold?” she asked. 

“T think for this reason,” he explained: 
“Stephen Dartrey is a brilliant writer, a 
great orator. On the other hand, he is not 
in the least a politician. He doesn’t 
understand the game as it is played in 
the House of Commons. He lives above 
those things. That is why I suppose 
they wanted me. I have learned the 
knack of apt debating, and I understand 
the tricks. Even if ever I become the 
titular head of the party, Dartrey will 
remain the soul and spirit of it. If they 
were not able to lay their hands upon 
some person like myself, I believe that 
Miller was supposed to have the next 
claim, and I should think that Miller is 
the one man in the world who might 
disunite the strongest party on earth.” 

“Disunite it? I should think he would 
disperse it to the four corners of the 
world!” she exclaimed. 

The butler announced luncheon. She 
rose to her feet. 

“T cannot tell you,” he said, with a 
little sigh of relief, as he held open the 
door for her, “how thankful I am that 
I happened to find you alone.” 

(The next installment of Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s remarkable novel will appear in the 
forthcoming March issue of the Green 
Book Magazine.) 





lead me on and on, and flatter me, and I 
liked it—lapped it up like a callow kid. 
But I didn’t—er—love her—even—even 
the least little bit. I’ve been a fool, and 
now I’m sick of the whole thing—and 
ashamed.” 

“T know,” she said. “I knew before I 
saw you. It would have served me right 
if you had cared a little for her. I want 
Charlotte to hear this too. For I’ve been 
frump enough to have made~you. You 
haven’t been the only one who has been 
seeing your wife through L’ise’s eyes?” 


Thanks to Eloise 


(Continued from page 37) 


“Ts that the reason?” 

“That’s the reasonthat aud some 
straight truths I got from Leila. If you’ve 
been a fool, so. have I.” 

“I’m not fit to brush your shoes,” Phil- 
lip said, “but I'll never forget—never. 
And it wasn’t only you I saw with Eloise’s 
eyes.. I saw myself too. I’ve slumped 
disgustingly. It was all nonsense about 


Hawaii. [ could have gone with you as 
well as not.” 

“Then we'll have the trip yet,” she said 
gayly, “thanks to Eloise!” 

“ *Thanks to Eloise!’ ” he echoed bitter- 
ly. “Charlotte, do you think you can ever 
understand—as Fanny does?” 

Fanny’s eyes seemed to say to me: 
“See what a boy he is!” And mine tried 
to reassure her. But I was sick with the 
recollection of Phillip and Eloise in the 
rose-garden. If only he had told her 
about that too! 
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“Perhaps I have understood all along, 
I said, hypocritically. 

I wanted time to decide whether I had 
really expected more than men could give. 

But time deepened my impression that 
I couldn’t lump Phillip with “men,” and 
that only if he had told all the truth 
could I have had my old Phillip back again. 

I made up my mind to the loss of him, 
until the day that Eloise went away. It 
was three days later. Dressed for the 
train, her little adventure with Phillip 
quite in the past, and ticketed no doubt in 
her mind as another triumph spoiled in 
its consummation by a fluke of fate, she 
could not forbear trying to find the key 
to one thing in it before she left. 

We were sitting in the drawing-room, 
waiting for the motor to be brought round 
and take her to the station. The three of 
us had conspired to let her down as easy 
as we could, and that, I think, had misled 
her. At any rate, she blithely tossed a 
match into my powder magazine when 
she said to Fanny: 

“I’m dying of curiosity to know what 
brought you home.” 

While Fanny hesitated, feeling, per- 
haps, for the explanation that would be 
least unpleasant, a flare of anger stung 
me to sudden speech. It was just a little 
more than I could stand to see Eloise 
carry it off like this, with impudent im- 
perturbability. 

“J did!” I said hotly. 
deaf nor blind nor a fool, 
graphed her to come.” 

It was a blunt and vindictive attack. I 
should have thought myself incapable of 


“T am neither 
and I tele- 


making it. Suppressed things inside of 
me had blown up unexpectedly. Eloise 
laughed pleasantly. 

“Charlotte, you are delicious! Did she 
really bring you back, Fanny, to protect 
your lamb?” 

HILLIP was red to his ears. His jaw 

stuck out just a little. Fanny, to my 


surprise, was pale. Every trace of amuse- 
ment had left her face. 

“No,” she said soberly, “her telegram 
must have arrived after I left. I’m going 
to tell you the truth, L’ise. I think you 
need it. It was a telegram from Phillip 
that brought me.” 

“Phillip?” said Eloise and I together. 
And then the silence seemed to tauten un- 
til it snapped into her contemptuous 
tones: 

“Ts it possible that a man with courage 
enough to kiss by moonlight—” 

“It is,” Phillip cut in snortly, goaded 
at last quite out of himsvlf. “I went from 
the rose-garden to the telegraph office and 
wired her to come home the night you 
kissed me. I sent it in the office code, 
that we have always used for our private 
messages—and I made it explicit.” 

The pause that followed seemed to 
throb with astonishment. Eloise let her 
cello tones ripple over it in a high tide of 
amusement. 

“‘The night I kissed him!’ What an 
unbelievably perfect end for our bucolic 
comedy!” 

But her hard black eyes found Phillip’s 
harder, and dropped before their cold and 
level regard, as the man came in to get 
her bags and say that the car was waiting. 

I had got back my old Phillip again— 
thanks to Eloise! 
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was a Christian. He too had rebelled 
at this forced marriage. He was delighted 
to discover that he had won a girl with 
ideas like his own. Before the first hour 
of their wedded life had passed, they had 
arranged it all. She should go back -to 
school and take her degree. Meanwhile 
he had a means of employment in a 
firm in one of the Pacific isles. They 
would emigrate and shake the dust of old 
Korea and all its barbarous ways from 
their feet. Somewhere they would set 
up a home that knew neither ancestors 
nor mothers-in-law nor secondary wives 
nor undue subordination of the daughters 
of Eve. * 

She camé back to the school, bubbling, 
unblushingly in love with the husband 
who had been wished on her. - For weeks 
the old halls rang with the tale, and 
many a maiden affixed to the Lord’s 
prayer which she said daily, a private 
request that such luck might be hers too, 
when her time came. 


O* the March just following these 
visits of mine occurred among these 
Christians a revolution, of which the 
American public received only scanty in- 
formation through censored press-dis- 
patches. The American churches had 
their own means of contact with the situ- 
ation, and the record that they published 
under the auspices of the Commission on 
Relations with the Orient of the Federal 
Council of Churches is a terrible docu- 
ment in modern history. It was not orig- 
inally a revolution in the usual sense. 
There were no attacks on Japanese prop- 
erty, no bloodshed at first. The people 
were defenseless and unarmed. The 
Christian pastors, who largely organized 
the movement and drew Buddhists, Con- 
fucianists, Heaven-worshipers and others 
together under their own leadership. is- 
sued to their followers a document which 
should be immortal in the encyclopedia 
of freedom. It read: 

1. This work of ours is in behalf of 
truth, justice, and life, and is under- 
taken at the request of our people to 
make known their desire for liberty. 
Let there be no violence. 

2. Let those who follow us show 
every hour this same spirit with glad- 


ness. 
3. Let all things be done with single- 
ness of purpose to the end that our 
behavior may be honorable and up- 
right. 

In accordance with the spirit of this 
manifesto, the people all over the coun- 
try at the same moment ceased their 
labor, and gathering in front of their 
houses, shouted in one breath the catch 
word of freedom, “Mansei!” The Japa- 
nese police at once attacked them, all un- 
armed and peaceable as they were. To 
those who know the Japanese, the record 
of the next few days is beyond belief, 
but the attested cases of bodies reduced 
to hash by saber-cuts, or flogged so that 
the flesh seemed to be full of shell-holes, 
reached the hundreds. In this revolution 
several whom I met were carved pp by. 
Japanese blades; and more t “one 
Christian bride disappeared. 

The Japanese press did have the grace 
to protest, and the premier apologized 
to the world after a fashion. The Japa- 
nese now claim that the practices of their 
police in Korea have been reformed. I 


In the Land of 
Morning Calm 


(Continued from page 82) 


do not know whether this is true or not. 
But .I think with sorrow of the fate of 
many a simple, kindly soul whom I knew, 
and whose only crime was that he wished 
his country to be his own. 

My days in Korea were now numbered. 
The Bishop had been suddenly called to 
Japan while I was recovering from my 
illness, and Dorothy went with him. I 
promised to join them in Kyoto as soon 
as possible. So once more I was alone. 
About this time, however, I found a 
friend. Her name was Mrs. Kingsley, 
and for a day or two she seemed quite 
inexplicably devoted to me. , She was 
a dainty little creature with a tumbled 
mop of coarse black hair. a skin of 
porcelain delicacy: and whiteness, and 
black-fringed violet eyes. At first I 
thought her one of those specimens of 
petted wifehood one finds everywhere in 
the servanteridden Orient. But she told 
me the most astounding tales. Her hus- 
band was an engineer, engaged in sur- 
veying the most inaccessible parts of 
China, Mongolia and Manchuria. She 
went with him everywhere, living in 
sedan chairs and on houseboats, and in 
the North on horseback. day after day, 
camping by night beneath the open sky. 
She was now waiting for him to join her 
on an excursion into Mongolia, which, 
for a change, they would make in an 
automobile. 


T= only other guest at the hotel at 
that time was a tall, blond man, 
ruddy of face and lumbering of move- 
ment, who seemed to have no eye for the 


ladies. I had heard that he was con- 
nected with American gold-mining — in- 
terests in Korea, and dubbed him for 
convenience of mental reference, the 
Gold-digger. 

The second night after I met Mrs. 
Kingsley, as we sat together over coffee 
in the veranda of the hotel, the Gold- 
digger came out and established himself 
at a table not far away. She smiled at 
him and nodded. 

“Mr. Doty is a friend of my hus- 
band’s,” she said. “Do you mind if I 
ask him to come over here?” 

He came and was introduced. And we 
three talked of camels versus automobiles 
as a means of locomotion in northern 
Asia. Next day a note came up to my 
room from him. Wouldn't I come down 
and have tea with him. and think of some- 
thing amusing to do afterward. , When I 
came, he said: “I have a confession to 
make. I have been trying for a week 
to meet you. I sent you some roses—” 

This was my first hint regarding tLe 
source of the roses, and I thanked him. 

“T wanted to put my card in.” he said, 
“but I was afraid you might think me 
fresh, and send them packing back where 
they came from. I watched all the 
people who came to see you, but 
I didn’t seem to know anyone. I 
even thought of scraping acquaintance 
with your friend; the pretty flapper, but 
I thought ‘that wouldn’t recommend me. 


At last I mobilized Mrs. Kingsley. She 
promised to make friends with you and 
introduce me.”’ 

So this explained the inexplicable de- 
votion of that little lady. I smiled at 
the story. 

“But why,” I asked, “did you bother 
with introductions, seeing that I traveled 
alone. I find that most men don't.” 

“Well, it was this way,” he replied. 
“Once upon a time I was a freshman in 
a Western college. There the girls—nice 
girls too—simply made friends with the 
fellows. When you saw a girl you liked, 
you talked to her and she talked to you, 
and if you continued to like each other, 
you were friends. Then I came to Har- 
vard, green as I could be. One day I 
saw a pretty girl on the streets of Cam- 
bridge. She looked friendly. So I caught 
up with her, and asked if she minded if 
I walked along with her.” 

“Very much,” she answered, sweet and 
cool as ice-cream. “I went on talking 
in a clumsy way, trying to placate her. 
She said not a word; she never moved a 
muscle; she did not look angry or fright- 
ened, She just walked along as if I were 
not there. I felt like an awful fool. 
Once I thought I saw a flicker of amuse- 
ment beneath her eyelash. It got. worse 
and worse. I didn’t know how to with- 
draw gracefully, or how to keep it up. 
When we came to a corner she turned 
off, and I just stood there stranded feel- 
ing like a great boob. That taught me 
a lesson. Thereafter I always got an 
introduction to any girl I wanted to know 
east of Buffalo. When I saw you, I said 
to myself: ‘I will listen to her speech. 
If she talks as if her grandmother might 
have come from Boston, there will be 
social complications in meeting her.’ So 
I listened the first day, when the pretty 
flapper came in to see you. Sure enough, 
you talked like the Atlantic seaboard. 
So I said, ‘Nothing doing, old man,’ and 
began to mobilize social machinery.” 

I smiled at the tale. Probably he 
was not fair to Western girls. But his 
remarks represented a phase of girlhood 
psychology which was once mine, but 
which I had almost forgotten, for I had 
long since ceased to stand on ceremony 
in places where ceremony was no more 
reassuring or critical than my ‘own judg- 
ment. His own little story, for instance, 
was more of a recommendation than the 
introduction of Mrs. Kingsley, whom two 
days before I had not known at all. 

Thereafter we were friends, and Mrs. 
Kingsley, having performed her function, 
sank discreetly out of sight. He was a 
likable soul, plain of face and plain of 
manner, simple and direct even to naiveté, 
but, as it seemed to me, a_ gentle- 
man. He would talk for hours about his 
life in the gold-mines, where he was the 
only educated man in authority over a 
few rough-neck Americans and hordes of 
Korean coolies. It was a dull life—dull 
with the brutality and ennui of mining 
life everywhere intensified by isolation 
among an alien and undeveloped folk. 
Such isolation always leads the white man 
to compound with his own pride by ar- 
rogating over his more primitive brothers 
a superiority which he is engaged in los- 
ing as fast as possible. The Gold-digger’s 
reminiscences revealed the texture of his 
days—made up, as they were, of all man- 
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ner of sudden and vigorous decisions that ‘ 
must serve as. the deus ex machina in 
the little dramas of the camp. A white 
man would become infatuated with a 
Japanese girl, and must be made to see 
reason, which did not mean a marriage 
ceremony. A Japanese detective would 
come to camp and must be sent ‘on his 
way rejoicing and no wiser than he should 
be. The Presbyterian missionary would 
make a pastoral call, and must be pre- 
served from just retribution at the hands 
of men who objected to his diatribes on 
the subject of whisky and soda. Or the 
old Catholic padre would turn up, and 
his ministrations must be tactfully dis- 
tributed among those who liked his genial 
charity on the subject of alcohol and 
his air of being no better than they. By 
way of diversion, there were the feats of 
the Gold-digger’s little dog, of whom he 
spoke tenderly, as a man might speak of 
a woman. He called her “Sweetheart,” 
and. bought for her boxes of the finest 
chocolates imported. from New York. 
The Presbyterian missionary discovered 
this practice and used to consume these 
chocolates himself, to the Gold-digger’s 
extreme exasperation, remarking: “You 
don’t waste. all this good candy on that 
little dog, do you?” There was also the 
anxious little Japanese woman who kept 
the inn, and whose troubles at the hands 
of hungry men were as numerous as her 
own offspring. The miners liked to come 
in and demand: “pickled eel’s feet,” or 
some such likely delicacy. When she 
hesitated, they would swear that it was 
a favorite American dish, and they could 
not patronize her unless she produced it. 
The poor little woman would go hunting 
right and left among dealers and im- 
porters, while the camp inquired daily 
about the prospects of the feast, and 
reverberated with laughter when she said 
yes, she knew the dish. quite well. Of 
course she could cook it. They should 
have it in a few days. 

After a while I reached a deeper level 
in his psychology.. There was a girl at 
home. In-the background of these char- 
terless lives of men whom one meets 
in the world there seems always to be 
a girl. Mostly she serves as the expla- 
nation of all that is left undone. She is 
a convenient stalking-horse on which a 
man may put the blame and be absolved. 
It is the old cry of Adam: “The woman 


tempted me and I did eat.” 
But the Gold-digger’s story was a little 

different, though typical enough. 
There was a girl at home. At the age of 
eight they had played Indian and set up a 
tent together. When he caught shiners in 
the brook, she tried to cook them over the 
open fire—till her mother objected to this 
ingredient of the feast. So she boiled 
sweet apples in a can of water instead, 
and they were both delighted to discover 
that they really tasted like food. She 
promised that when they were grown up 
and had a real house together, she would 
cook him fried chicken and blackberry pie 


in unlimited quantities. At fifteen he had.] :| was 


carried her books home. from. school, .de- 
spite. the comments of. the other. fellows, 
and had.been her lover in a high-school 
play, on which occasion, for the first-time, 
he had worn a dress suit. At eighteen 
he had gone East to college, and they had 
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corresponded weekly. When he was a 
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junior she came for his junior prom; and 
none of the other fellows had a prettier 
girl or one who was more popular. When 
he was graduated, she had come. again, 
and he began seriously to wonder ‘when 
and how he could ask her to marry him. 

All this time he had never spoken one 
word of love to her. He was afraid she 
wouldn’t like it, would laugh at him as 
she did at the other “fellows” and call 
him soft. He merely expected to marry 
her, as: she, he ventured to believe, ex- 
pected to marry him. Then he had signed 
this contract for Korea. He thought he 
would ask her to come out when he got 
established: and: could offer her-a home. 
But he went away without saying any- 
thing—he didn’t have anything to give 
her yet. He was afraid -that, after all, 
she might refuse him and call him “silly.” 
She had long since ceased to be so free 
with her promises of joint. housekeeping 
and blackberry pie. For a year or two 
he wrote to her, but he worried a good 
deal. She had other suitors. Was it 
fair for him to stand between her and 
them? How could he ask her to come 
to share his wild life? 

“Mrs. Kingsley shares her husband's,” 
I ventured to suggest at this point in the 
story. “And she seems to enjoy it.” 

“I know it,” he answered gloomily. 
I am afraid Mrs. Kingsley had set him 

He went on. The more he lived up 


> there at the mines, the. more presumptu- 


ous it seemed to ask a girl like her to 
give up her home and the delicacies. of 
life for.that. So he wrote less and less 
often. It all began to seem more and 
more hopeless. He was inarticulate. on 
paper as in speech. He did not try to 
explain. By and by he just dropped out. 
She did not marry for three years. Per- 
haps she did care. He didn’t know— 
but he couldn’t let her throw her life 
away. _Now she was married and had a 
little girl baby. 

“I suppose. she is happy,” he concluded 
with a sigh, “and has forgotten me. 
There never was any other girl in my 
life, never will be, I suppose.” 

It was a touching story, but exasperat- 
ingly futile. My sympathy was with the 
girl. { 

Four days after I had met the Gold- 
digger, I received a cable from Dorothy, 
asking me about my health and urging 
me to hurry to Japan, where she could 
take care of me. I smiled. She had no 
doubt spent her whole allowance on it 
and would have to do without lemon 
squashes and sundry purchases in the way 
of laquer boxes and paper lanterns for 
a month. The Gold-digger put me on the 
train and looked to the last details of 
my exodus, including the interview with 
the detectives. I said good-by to him 
reluctantly. The language of compliment 
was not in his dictionary, and the art 


‘of flirtation he had never learned. But 
in his dumb, faithful, modest way he 
knew. how to serve a woman, and his plain 
face and sunburned. hair hold an honor- 
able place among the friends I met around 
the world. 

One more lonely ride through the ver- 
dant and craggy spaces of Korea, and I 
was out again upon the sea, bound for 
the shores of Japan. And: again there 
came to me that dreamlike spirit of 
beauty which haunts the shores of these 
isles. It was a dream which often woke 
to sordid reality, but which never lost 
its power of magical return. Again that 
fairy light upon the sea, something twixt 
sunlight and cloud, soothing the trembling 
waters into peace. Then the islands ap- 
peared like great brooding birds, and the 
outlines of tall mountains. At that mo- 
ment the sun, entangled in mists. as in a° 
web, shot a long, “burnished bar -across 
the steel-blue waters, and the little sail- 
boats, hitherto gray as phantom. ships, 
flamed white and shining, and seemed to 
dip and fly like flocks of gulls above 
the waters. The tall mountains drew 
near, and then trees and little houses, 
and smoke, and the ugly fronts of foreign 
buildings. The islands seemed- to step 
aside, and we slid into port, and into the 
arms, as it were, of a little man who stood 
on shore, sturdy, statuesque and calm. 

“Madam,” he said, “I am a detective. 
How old are you?” 





She sat, after all, at a lonely lunch- 
table. Miss Cecelia had gone out, and 
she had said not to wait dinner, because 
she might stay at a friend’s. Irma, giving 
the message, added a word. 

“She asked me to find her your satchel, 
ma’am—the one as you got at Christmas. 
She said.as hers was too shabby.” 

“Satchel?” She echoed the word. 
What could Cissy want with a suit-case? 
Then she remembered that sometimes she 
carried her bathing-suit to the swimming- 
pool at the Club: And if-she was going 
to stay at some girl's house fer. dinner— 


it couldn’t be-serjous..with: Michael: Ray-> 


burn if she. went on doing things ~like 
that, a lot. of: girls and: boys together. 
She got herself in ‘hand sharply. - 
“Thank you, Irma, That’s all.” 
There were: callers ‘in the afternoon, 
old friends of: her .dead’ mother. They 
brought with them the grace of a passing 
age. They spoke with low, soft voices 
and brought her late chrysanthemums. 
They were warm with sympathy, and 
delicately kind.. As they kissed her good- 
by and she saw them pass out into the 
little spent. garden with its dead leaves, 
somehow her eyes filled with tears. They 
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The Cloak 


(Continued from page 23) 


lived in the past, in memories. They were 
gentle spirits walking with shadows. It 
was as if the old heaven and the old 
earth had passed away and they were 
unaware! 

Then she went upstairs. 


(CCBARLCT IE found herself in Cissy’s 
room staring across at a dressing- 
table swept bare! 
topped bottles! 


There were no silver- 
She stood just inside 


the door and tried vaguely to comprehend 


the disorder that met her eyes. Cissy’s 
newest dance-frock on the bed, folded, 
the sport-sult 
of last night. folded also, with the silk 
sash missing. There were other things 
missing. She frowned a little, trying to 
concentrate, to work the thing out! A 
closet door open, and—emptied drawers. 
And then, suddenly, pinned to the coun- 
terpane, she saw Cissy’s note—the thick, 
sealed envelope, with “Miss Charlotte 
Archer,” written across it. Tearing it 
open, Charlotte read: 


I am not coming home to dinner, 
Charlotte dear, because by that time I 
shall be married. I tried to tell you last 
night. It was what I went in for, but. . 
you wouldn’t talk about anything else 
but hot’ milk, and I was afraid, you'd 
scold. I was ‘afraid you'd let the caw 
thing out to dad. Of course then I 
knew what would happen—you'd say T 

wasn’t old enough and he'd back you up:' 
But I'd like to know w a girl gets 
by waiting. You waited, a now 
here ‘isn’t — and youre a 


nif 


Darling Charlotte, I didn’t mean that, 
But you wouldn’t know why I wanted 
to. I suppose those old cats at the 
Club will call it eloping, but I don't 
care. The only things I care about are 
you and dad. He'll gas a lot and feel 
cut up and think it’s because mother 
died when I was a baby, but you've 
been beautiful, darling, and it isn’t that. 
It’s the way I’m made. 

I’m only taking a few things in your 
suit-case. Mine was too horrid for-a 
bride. And my clothes. wont matter 
for days. I can buy things on the way. 

Darling Charlotte, ’'m hating myself 
for going, but I am old enough. Any- 
way, Michael thinks so. I’m leaving 
my gold beads for you, and a thousand, 
thousand kisses for you and dear, dar- 
ling dad. 

Your loving, 
Cissy. 


P.S. I can’t tell you about our wed- 
ding trip, because nobody ever does, but 
Pi send post cards with pictures of the 
places. Cissy. 


She stood very still. The old heaven 
and the old earth had passed away. Cissy 
had gone—with Michael! 

Cissy had gone. And it would break 
her father’s heart. But Michael—how 
could he do it? A blind fury filled her, 
at Michael, that all at once turned to 
unendurable pain! Her father’ would be 
‘coming home, and—and there was dinner 
to think of. ‘She tried to think of sane, 
evetyday~things, but there was only that 
“tamult ‘at her heart, in her brain! ‘She 
clinched her hand, the one that still held 
Cissy’s letter. Irma was coming up the 
stairs—with a telegram. 

-“The boy wants to know will there 


~v De an answer, ma’am.” 
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“Tell: him to wait.” 
the yellow envelope across. 
before she’ opened. it that it would be 
from Michael, knew ‘it by the sense of 
suffocation at her throat, by the mist 
before her eyes that yet saw the typed 
line so clearly— ; 


She was tearing 
She knew 


Don’r Worry Asout Cissy. Am 
LooKING AFTER Her. 


MicHaeEL. RaysBurn. 


she moved her dry. lips. “There is no 
answer, Irma. And we will not wait 
dinner later than Mr. Archer’s train. My 
sister has gone on a little visit.” She 
even smiled as she said. it, with Cissy— 
never coming back! Then she closed the 
door. 


S= had closed a door yesterday—on 
Bertha Rowland. - But then her treas- 
ures were close locked inside.- Life was 
still inviolate,: immaculate. Now, there 
was only a vast empty space, with things 
missing, like Cissy’s room! 

She forced herself ‘to consider the shorn 
dresser, the little white bed. A tennis- 
racket ‘still in the corner that needed re- 
stringing, and a snapshot; framed; of Cissy 
at seven, on the-front steps. .They had 
planted the. rambler roses that year, on 
Cissy’s birthday, and Michael had been 
there. : 

Michael had always been somewhere, 
in the back of the picture, with Cissy in 
the foreground. And now they were mar- 
ried—Cissy was a wife. 

She was stung again to that sudden 
passion of ‘revolt: She knew now what 
she had not put into words yesterday. 
Dear God, it was cruel for herself! To 
stand outsidé, always looking on. To smile 
with a torturing sense at her heart that 
the thing was finished, that twenty-five 
was old,.and to have that crying need, 
crushed down, choked back, of. Michael 
—of the right to look after him, as he had 
looked after Cissy, of the chance to heal 
those scars—to make life bloom again 
like a replanted garden, and he had wanted 
Cissy. 

There was clangor outside. Or was it 
only within her, a sound that ripped 
across the empty little room like light- 
ning in storm—? She knew it at last for 
the telephone, madly ringing at the top 
of the stairs. 

“This is Hawthorne, 403—yes, Miss 
Archer speaking.” And then, with a faint 
amazement: at her. own impatience: “I 
~<— get you. Will you please repeat 
that?” 

The voice came to her as from a great 
way off, haltingly, with gaps— “This 
is Mrs, J. M. Lindley ..... we have 
just had“ word..... from my son 
that he and your sister 


RMA. found her—on the floor, with the 

_Teceiver dangling. The girl helped her 
with sturdy arms, -till she stood again, 
swaying a little, with her eyes still blank 
in a dead-white face. But she understood, 
in the main. Mr. Rayburn. was down-:: 
Stairs. :.., 3 

Charlotte descended slowly, clinging to 
the bannister. Her head was difted in the 
old manner.” She had -met.-things 
way all her life. She felt somehow -that 
now she was going to meet some stranger. 


. ‘him. strangely. 
—4s a cloak—to cover up Brett! .-The {4 


that — 


He was in the doorway of the living- * 


room, blocking it. She sensed the stoop 
of his tall shoulders, met his tired, eed 
provocative eyes, and suddenly she knew 
him again for her friend. 

“I suppose—you'll want to give me 
all kinds of a calling down. But since 


I couldn’t stop it—I went in as best |’ 


man.” 

She shook her head. “If—if you would 
say that over!” 

He stood above the chair he had gently 
forced her into, looking down. “I don’t 
want you to feel badly about—any Of it. 
It was one of those things—it was a 
force, drawing them both on—a thing too 
big for either of them.” 

She still gazed at him earnestly, as if 
she were trying to comprehend. “You 
are trying to tell me—that Brett Lindley 
—and my little sister—” 

He spoke tersely, yet with gravity. 
“They were married at the county seat. 
He had the license all right. They’d 
gotten it together—one day last week. 
They broke the speed laws, I imagine, 
to get it; anyway, they borrowed the 
Roger’s car.” 

Her hands, folded in her lap, trembled, 
and then grew still. “But—if you knew 
all about it—” 

“IT have known it for months, Char- 
lotte.” 

She stirred. She had always trusted 
him so completely, to his honorable word. 
it didn’t occur to her to doubt him now, 
but she wanted to be put right. 

“I have seen a good deal of Cissy— 
purposely, especially since last spring.” 

“We—both noticed it, father and I, 
that—you were taking care—” 

“I’m glad you saw it that way. I told 
you once Cissy was good for me. She 
was.” He paused, frowning a little, with 
a sudden: look of pdin. ‘You see, once— 
I neglected to look out for—somebody 
very like her.” He ended it bluntly. 
“Cissy always reminded me of my wife.” 


She answered him on a breath. “Then 
that is why—” 
“That is. why, Charlotte. If I had 


looked after Isabel a little more. But I 
didn’t understand then. I was impatient. 
Perhaps a little dull, and—unkind.” 
“No.” She refuted that absolutely: 
“Whatever you were you were kind! You 
—you are—to plants and—animals and 
little children, things that can be hurt. 
Don’t you think I know that about you?” 
He could smile, it seemed, but an old 
tragedy was in his eyes. “That is all 
past. I do not dwell on it. But it has 
made me careful—not to do the thing 
again, to make the same mistake. And 
Cissy—was: Isabel’s *kind—!” 
“When you used to bring her home—” 
She stopped. 
He nodded. “I know. Sometimes I 
felt like a duenna, a male one. I was 
always butting in. It’s a worder the 
child didn’t hate me. But she’s sweet, 
underneath. And when she got hipped on 


-.Brett, she was glad to have me along to 


keep those old women over at the Club 


‘from reading scandal into it!” 


:2She drew a quick breath, looking at 
“She—was. .using- you .as« 


way ‘she used me coat Jast night to:keep 
| a i 
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“You mustn’t forget—that I offered 
her the cloak. You—mustn’t blame Cissy 
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Make This Test 


See how teeth glisten then 


This ten-day test costs nothing. To 
millions it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. This is to urge that you try 
this method. Then let your own teeth 
show you what it means to you and yours. 


To fight the film 


The object is to fight the film which 
causes most tooth troubles. Film is 
that viscous coat you feel. It clings to 
teeth, enters crevices and stays. The old 
methods of brushing do not end it. So, 
despite all care, tooth troubles have been 
constantly increasing. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. And nearly all teeth brushed 
in old’ ways are coated more or less. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food.substance which ferments and forms 


Acts in 


One ingredient in Pepsodent is pepsin. 
Another multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva to digest starch deposits 
that cling. The alkalinity of the saliva 
is multiplied also. That to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 

Two factors directly attack the film. 
One of them keeps teeth so highly polished 
that film cannot easily adhere. 

With every. application, Pepsodent 
combats the teeth’s great enemies in new 
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‘Dept. 345; 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Tl. 
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acid. It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


‘Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief ceuse of 
pyorrhea. And that disease has become 
alarming in extent. 


A daily combatant 


Dental science has now found ways to 
daily combat this film: For five years 
the methods have been carefully watched 
and proved. Now leading dentists every- 
where advise them. 


These methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. Millions now 
know it and employ it. Wherever you 
look the results are seen in glistening 
teeth today. 


five ways 


and efficient ways. To millions it is 
bringing cleaner, safer, whiter teeth. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the | film-coat 
disappears. 

This test will be a revelation. Make 
it now. Cut out the coupon so you 
won’t forget. 


Papsadé ani 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








A scientific film ovsibabeita' 


——e with two other’ 


rn requisites. ‘Now advised by: 
leading dentists" everywhere and’ 
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altogether, Charlotte. The thing was to 
big for her. And she just—took wha 
she wanted. She’s just modern, whic! 
means—primitive! She keeps kicking 
over traditions with her little, ‘dancin: 
feet—she doesn’t know that underneat 
she’s old-fashioned—as Eve.” 

“T tried so hard, Michael, to make her 
give up—certain things.” 

“You couldn’t—anymore than you 
could make her give up Brett Lindley 
They don’t know it, but life has jus 
given them a knockdown blow, bowle 
them over. They’ll never be so cocksur 
again. They’ve reckoned with nature, 
and—back of nature there is always 
God!” He looked at her steadily. “Ciss) 
will never be a child again, but—because 
| of this I have 4 hunch she’s going to be 
| a bigger woman.’ 

Tears filled her eyes. “But Brett!” 

He knew what she meant. “Brett is al! 
right.” He said it roughly, a man stand- 
ing up for his kind. “He’s crude, that’s 
all, and he’s always been too cocksure 
that the world was made for him alone, 
and that his parents and other sane people 
must kow-tow. But—during the marriage 
service—it was as if he sensed the fact 
that he’d been cheap, bordering on a real 
rotter. And—the thing he was doing to 
Cissy, in—taking her away—” 

“When did—they tell you?” ‘She 
wanted that thing clear. 

He stared down at her. “Good Lord, 
you don’t imagine they told me! I had 
to do detective work this morning. I 
cut business and followed them instead 
along the Edgemere road in a hired taxi 
with the curtains down for fear they’d 
recognize my car!” 

“Michael!” She stood up, wanting to 
hold out both hands to him, for his big- 
ness, his way of taking care of them all, 
but she stopped at the name, trying to 
steady the rush of feeling, to keep her 
lips from giving the thing that she must 
forever keep from him away! 

He stood looking at her. The gravity 
had come back into his face, along with 
that look of pained remembrance. “I 
am not being quite honest with you. I 
had—another reason for looking after 
Cissy—” 

She grew pale. Was it true after all 
that he had been hurt, that Cissy had 
made a new scar. 

“She—wouldn’t have made. you happy, 
Michael. Cissy is sweet, but—she 
couldn’t have grown to your height! I 
can’t have you hurt in that way—it—it 
would. seem too cruel.” 

“What do you mean?” He was speak- 
ing roughly again, with a certain short- 
ness. 

She couldn’t meet his eyes. She felt 
once more that throbbing at her heart. 

“Did you think I cared for Cissy— 
in that way, as you put it?” 

“She was so pretty, Michael.” 

“My God, do you think prettiness, that 
kind of. prettiness, would ever count with 
me—again?” 


VER. the bitterness of an old memory 
he- looked at her, and-suddenly his 
face softened, the provocative smiling 
came .back into his deep-set eyes. “Is it 
possible . that all along—you have mis- 
understood?” 
“I—thought you cared for Cissy, that 
you wanted to marry her—” 





fa 
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He smiled, a little wistfully. “There 
is always a Cissy around,” he said quietly, 
“to be had for the asking, but—she never 
happens twice fo a grown man. He sim- 
ply knows that he must take care of 
her, and—save her from herself! If he 
does that honestly, with a clean heart and 
good intention— 

“It was to exorcise an o!d evil in my 


life, Charlotte, to—clear myself of the 
past, and sweep haunting things out of it, 
But there was something else. . I~ 
wanted to think of her—as my little sister, 
to feel that I answered for her to you.” 

She was conscious again of mysterious 
pain and—sweetness—of the _beating 
about them both of wings. He had taken 
her two hands: 


“Dear,” he said, “are—you going to 
make me live alone any longer? If I 


«tell you that I want you 2s—lovers have 


wanted each other from the beginning of 
the world.” 

But the only answer she could find for 
him was “Michael Michael!” It 
was a new heaven and a new earth, and 
she walked in them unaware! 





the present day, although she is pro- 
nouncedly matronly of build, and is 
forced by Nature’s shortcomings to wear 
eyeglasses. She converses almost entire- 
ly in baby talk, referring to herself never 
by a pronoun, but always by her first 
name, which is Effie. She has also a 
marked timidity. of manner, particularly 
if there are men present, and requires 
much assistance. She is bubbling over 
with quaint tricks, such as putting her 
_hands over unsuspecting people’s eyes and 
‘making them guess who she is, and she 
ha! a whimsical way of turning in her 
toes and putting her finger in her mouth 
when she has said something especially 
naive. ‘Ve often say that we don’t know 
how we should ever get along without 
her quaiat ways and high spirits, at the 
Club. 

She did look so childlike when she ac- 
quired one of those great account-books, 
in which to set down her household ex- 
penses, and sat poring over it, one fore- 
finger between her pouting lips. She was 
striving to keep house by the budget sys- 
tem, and one of those books is an essen- 
tial part of that scheme. You divide 
your housekeeping money into parts, you 
see, and then you put down in the book 
just how it has been spent—by doing 


Efficient Unto 
the Day 


(Continued from page 45) 


this, sof the advertisements of the 
system say, you are in some unexplained 
way able to keep down expenses—nip 
them in the budget, as you might say. 
After you have put down all.the things 
you can think of, you make it come out 
right by putting the unaccountable 
amount that you have spent under the 
head of sundries, or charity, or amuse- 
ments, and then you begin over again on 
a new page. 

I hope you will not misjudge me when 
I say that, much as I admire efficiency, 
I became just a little overaccustomed to 
Mrs. Negley’s budget system and the big 
account-book. She brought it to all the 
social functions at which male guests were 
also present, and in childlike accents 
begged their aid in adding up the figures, 
pleading that “Effie nebber tan det nassy 
numbers right.” It is a curious thing 
that, when adding scores at the Bridge- 
club, Mrs. Negley has never been known 


to make an arithmetical error; but the 
moment a man comes near, she seems 
wholly unable to make nine and five equal 
anything but thirteen. 

However, Mrs. Negley has evidently got 
satisfactory returns from the budget sys- 
tem, for she seems to be still faithful to 
it. Only last night she brought her big 
book around to the Massey’s dinner-party, 
and after dinner begged Mr. Massey to 
help her with her accor iotfrrtly Vien 
ing that she couldn’t 
right, though she just 
seven were twelve. 
the same page in the book iur wie lass 
four months, I can remember perfectly. 
Well, after all, there are ways and ways 
of being efficient. 

Of course, these feats are not the real 
proofs of our efficiency. They are mere 
flashes, dazzling but transitory. Our daily 
lives are the true test of that. We have 
never found there was anything par- 
ticularly remarkable in it; perhaps it is 
just that it comes easier to women of 
high intelligence than it does to some of 
those who make so much fuss about it. 
I don’t like to say that it does; but then 
again, I don’t like to give you an unfair 
impression of us by telling you that it 
doesn’t. 





you the drawbacks, for all is not beer 


and skittles in any proposition life makes 
to us, and always we must measure the 
disadvantages against the advantages. 
The stenographer’s life is one of hard 
work; one of petty detail. 

But what is the actual way to go 
about it, if one agrees to make the steno- 
graphic beginning? 

r all, the general education. 
‘ve no patience personally with 
ted flapper, fresh from a busi- 
that has capped a grammar 
tion, and who applies for a 
nsisting she is worth twenty- 
a week to begin, I am not 
th her just because she has 
1001 career with the grammar 
am impatient with her ignor- 
r Own ignorance and so, too, 
«2 employer. Many and many 
yut high-school diploma or 
rree has made good. But she 
,use she kept on steadily edu- 
elf all through life—reading 
studying conditions and 
people. A student such a 
girl is ife and books. 

But other things being eternally equal, 
of course education grants one the bene- 
fit over handicaps. The high-school or 
college girl must start where the less edu- 


The Entering 
Wedge 


(Continued from page 72) 


cationally favored girl begins, but che 
chances are she shoots ahead more quick- 
ly. Mind you, not necessarily. Many 
a college girl has proved a fatuous fool 
in the business world, and the keen- 
witted, self-developed girl has outstripped 
her. More and more, though, there is a 
place in stenography for the college-bred 
woman—she who knows rot only gram- 
mar, spelling and punctuation, those -basic 
blocks of stenography—but feels also the 
finesse of the English sentence, has a 
rich vocabulary, a grasp of the perfectly 
built paragraph, and, reaching far and 
beyond such mere technic, a sweep of 
information and a trained, skilled, dis- 
ciplined mind. 

Naturally she must follow the general 
education, of whatever limit it is, with 
the special trade preparation, her busi- 
ness-school training. 

' Many are called: Few, after all, are 
they who are chosen from those ‘steno- 


graphic ranks to sit among the mighty as 
assistant to the president, as director of 
service on the board of directors or as 
general io a department. But 
always there i§"Such a shining vision be- 
fore the girl who elects the stenographer’s 
way. 
Though the place of leader may not be 
the one to which life elects her, she still 
may be an excellent, capable stenographer, 
earning a wage of twenty-five to fifty 
dollars a week, occasionally more. 

One outstanding quality she must have 
or she.can never rise above her type- 
writer: one-pointedness of purpose. A 
man does not become eminent in busi- 
ness unless he well-nigh deifies his busi- 
ness. Neither can a woman. She cannot 
have business as a flirtation, something 
to be played with as a side-issue while 
her real life is centered in after-office- 
hour distractions. 

That is the ultimate sacrifice business 
success exacts from a woman. — "> too 
must be able to focus her fore 
well and good to carry on he 
a side-line in life if she is ¢ 
the halfway point to success 
spends her energies outside 
makes business only a mea 
monial or social end, she ri: 
business if it disregard 


‘ ih 

she 
and 
matri- 

. blame 
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ROSE LORENZ 


ESS than a year ago, my sister made 
> all my clothes. I had taken a 
commercial course and secured a 
ition as stenographer in a Des Moines 
iness office. Besides working eight 
hoprs every day but Sunday, I taught 
ings a week in, night school. 
I had never learned to do any but the 
simplest kind of sewing. And réady- 
ide coats, suits and dresses such as I 
wanted cost a great deal more than I 
cogld afford. = ae" 
n the early months of 1920, my sis- 
ter’s health became so; poor the doctors 
insisted that she go dway from home 
to rest and recuperate. Her absence, of 
course, increased my responsibilities at 
home and I could not imagine what ‘I 
would do about clothes—as professional 
dressmakers were a luxury I could not 
afford and my wardrobe was practically 
exhausted. 


I finally decided to try and make some 
myself. But Ff knew so little 
about sewing that .. three or four 
simple ones I made "*s0oked alike. 
Other people noticed i: 
for one day my chum 
me why I didn’t sometin ae 
get a pattern with a differ-‘--"A~ 
ent style. ite 
Then—just when I was,, ff 
almost discouraged—I read {! 
the story of the Woman’s 
Institute in a fashion maga- 
~ zine I had bought in the 
hope of getting some ideas 
about clothes. It seemed al- 
most too good to be true— 
that I could keep my posi-~ 
tion, do my work at home 
and still learn in spare time, 
at my own convenience, by . 
correspondence and home-study how to 
make just the kind of dresses, suits, 
coats and hats I had always wanted. 
ut I wrote the Institute and asked 
for full information. And when I found 
that thousands and thousands of other 
women and girls had solved,their clothes 
problems through this gréat-sth6ol, I 
made up my mind that I, too, could do 
it. So I jeined the Institute. and’ took 
up the complete course in Dressmaking 
and Millinery. 
When ‘my first lesson came, I seized 
it and ran up to my room to devour its 
contents wodlttar bed. What a delight- 
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A personal experience 
By Rose Lorenz, 1145 Twenty-third St., Des Moines, lowa 


fully fascinating way to study! Before 
I had read three pages I learned things 
I never knew before. The languagewas 
so simple anyone could understangit 
perfectly and the illustrations e 
simply marvelous! : 


I soon began making blouses, Foy 
y 


and house dresses. And now, pft 

a few lessons, I have just f at 
I call my masterpiece. Isa: b ad ‘in 
one of the large department s e 
marked $85.00. Of course, 1 .u:dgnot 
afford to buy it, so I decided ‘o get the 
materials and copy it. I studied the 
dress carefully, then I came back to the 
office and wrote a description, making 
a sketch and all. The next day I went 
back and studied it again until I had 
every detail worked out in my mind. I 
then got a foundation dress pattern and 
from that’ pattern cut a pattern for the 
dress. 


Then I measured up the amount of 
material necessary and bought it. The 
other day I finished my dress and it 
couldn’t be more like the original. I 
have copied it to the smallest devail. 


Now the wonderful part of it is that 
by careful buying, I got a splendid piece 
of serge for $4.95 a yard, which made 
the actual cost of the dress as follows: 
Materials, $14.85, bright colored: yarn 
for trimming, $2.13, findings, $.95, mak- 

ing a total of $17.93 for the dress which 
is an exact duplicate of the $85.00 orig- 
inal. In just this one garment I have 
saved more than the cost of my entire 
dressmaking course. 


And here is another point. Becatse 
I made this dress myself, it enabled me 
to buy a beautiful hat and gloves to go 
with it. If I had bought the dress at 

the store, I would have had 
to wear my last year’s hat 
and no gloves for 1 believe 
‘in paying for one thing be- 
fore I buy another. 

Everyone who sees this 
dress admires it, for it is so 
much prettier and more be- 
coming: than the dresses I 
have been wearing. 

Long live the Woman’s 
Institute! I have never been 
happier than I am now, for 
I know that I can be as well 
dressed as anyone! 


This actual experience of 
Miss Lorenz, told in her own words, is 
not unusual. More than 75,000 women 
and girls, in city, town, and country, 
have proved that you can easily and 
quickly learn, through the Woman’s 
Institute, in your own home, during 
spare time, to make stylish,“ becoming 
clothes and hats for yourgelf, your fam- 
ily and others, at less than half their 
usual cost. 


It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on 
by mail. And it is no disadvantage if 

ou are employed during the day or 


ave household duties that.occupy most Address 


of your time, because you can devote as 
much or ttle time to the course as 
you desiré and just whenever it is con- 


ve 
ae Stitute’s courses are practical, 
fasciiwting and complete. They begin 
with the very simplest stitches and 
ams, taking nothing for granted, and 
roceed by logical steps until you can 
design and completely make even the 
most elaborate coats and suits. , 

Every step is.expldined fully. You 
learn how to design your own patterns 
or use Pre gwd — and how 
to - fit and finis 


i 
You learn the secrets of distinctive 
dress— what colors and fabrics are’ 
most appropriate for different types of 
women, how to design and create orig- , 
inal dresses, how to copy garments you} 
see in shop windows, on the street or in 
fashion magazines, or how to adapt and 
combine features that make clothes dis- 
tinctively becoming. : 

The Institute’s courses are so com-! 
plete that hundreds of students have, | 
with absolutely no other preparation, ! 
opened up shops of their own and enjoy 
large incomes and independence as pro-! 
fessional dressmakers or milliners. , 

It costs you nothing to find out all: 
about the Woman’s Institute and what. 
it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
‘ag card or the convenient coupon be-’ 

ow and you will receive—without obli- 

ga.ion—the full story of this great 

school that has brought the happiness 

of having dainty, becoming clothes, sav- ° 
ings almost too good to be true and the . 
joy of being independent in a successful . 

usiness to women and 
world. 

WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 66-P, Scranton, Pehna. 

Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the subject 
marked below: 


O Home Dressmaking O Millinery | 
O Professional Dressmaking 0 Cooking { 
Name ‘ 





(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 





garments of all, 


girls all over the-+— 


yet 
+. 


a 





